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DISCOURSE, 

I  N    W  H  I  C  H, 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, 

THE 
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3?  Find, both  from  converfation, 
p^j|j  and     feveral  writings    lately 


|J  publifhed,  that  it  is  growing 
_  K^Ito'  more  and  more  into  fafhion 
Sa<i  to  run  down  all  proofs  a 
''SK?  p™™*  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  as  well  as  of  his 
exijlence.  Whether  the  Being  of  God  is 
capable  of  this  fort  of  proof,  I  (hall  not  at, 
prelent  inquire.  I  will  fuppofe  that  it  is  not, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  firfi  caufe  is  from  effeffs.  But 
then,  I  take  leave  to  fay,  that  we  are  not 
under  the  fame  neceffity  of  proving  the  good- 
nefs,  and  other  moral  perfections  of  God  in 
this  way,  exclufive  of  every  other  kind  of 
argument. 

That  there  exifts  fome  unoriginated  Being, 
we  are  certain  from  the  evident  abfurdity  of 
an  infinite  feries  of  Beings,  every  one  depend- 
ing upon  a  former,  yet  all  of  them  together 
independent  of  any  firft  caufe.  That  this  firft 
Being  is  pofTeffed  of  all  wifdom  and  power ,  we 
gather  from  the  frame  of  the  univerfe  in 
which  are  fuch  numberlefs  and  moll:  wonder- 
ful difplays  of  both  thefe  attributes,  jis  at  once 
fatisfy  the  understanding,  and  exceed  its  utmoft 
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comprehenfion.  So  far  we  reafon  merely  from 
ejfeffs,  But  here  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  change 
our  method  of  reafoning,  if  we  intend  to  havfe 
any  plain  and  invariable  rule  by  which  to 
guide  our  conceptions  of  God,  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  our  expeditions  from  him.  For 
how  (hall  we  know  whether  God  bzjuft  and 
good?  The  fober  and  confidering  part  of  man- 
kind, and  indeed  all  whofe  minds  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  vice,  or  prepoflefled  by 
eftabliftied  opinions,  have  univerfally  agreed 
in  afcribing  jujlice  and  goodnefs  to  the  fupreme 
Governor  of  the  world.  And  by  what  have 
they  been  led  into  this  uniformity  in  their 
fentiments  ?  Hath  it  been  intirely  by  obferv- 
ing  the  traces  of  thefe  perfections  in  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence  ?  Or  rather 
hath  it  not  been  becaufe  they  judged  the 
things  themfelves  to  be  highly  worthy  of 
God,  and  fuch  as  the  moft  perfect  nature 
cannot  want?  Have  they  not  apprehended 
an  inherent,  unchangeable  excellence  in  thefe 
qualities,  which  hath  been  the  ground  of  their 
concluding,  that  God  can  never  be  unjujl  or 
malevolent,  becaufe  then  he  would  not  be 
himfelf ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  feem- 
ing  contradiction  there  may  be  between  fome 
appearances  in  Providence,  and  the  idea  of 
perjeB  goodnefs,  the  contradidion  is  not  in  the 
things  themfelves,  but  wholly  owing  to  our 
imperfedt  views  of  the  ways  and  works  of 
God  ?  That  this,  which  is  the  common  notion 
of  mankind,  and  that  which  moft  naturally 
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offers  itfelf  to  the  mind,  concerning  the  in- 
trinfick  lovelinefs  and  excellence  of  thofe, 
which  we  call  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  or  their  being  neceffarily  and  everlaft- 
ingly  fit,  and  becoming  that  Being  whofe 
under/landing  is  infinite,  and  his  majejly  above 
all  comparifon;  that  this  notion,  I  fay,  is 
abfolutely  right,  and  that,  confequently,  we 
need  not  fearch  for  any  other  principle  of 
adtion  in  the  divine  Being  but  that  boundlefs 
intelligence  or  wifdomy  to  which  all  the  fit- 
neffes  and  reafons  of  things,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties and  degrees,  are  ever  naked  and  open, 
this  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  (hew  in  the 
Firft  Chapter  of  this  Difcourfe ;  I  hope,  not 
without  all  fuccefs. 

I  have  only  this  fingle  lemma  to  premife, 
viz.  that  there  is  a  negative  reBitude  in  the 
divine  nature ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  God 
hath  no  wrong  biafs  upon  him,  no  inclination 
to  any  thing,  which  to  his  wifdom,  that  is 
never  deceived,  appears  unbecoming  him  to 
do.  I  might  content  myfelf  with  referring 
to  what  I  have  afterwards,  I  think,  proved, 
that  there  are  in  God  no  inclinations  or  affec- 
tions of  any  kind,  properly  fa  called  ;  and  to 
be  fure  then  none  that  interfere  with  his  im- 
mutable ideas  of  jufi  and  right.  But  I  add 
this  further  confideration,  that  the  exiftence 
of  God  being  neceffary,  his  wifdom  infinite, 
his  power  equal  to  his  wifdom,  and  his  ejjence 
fimple  and  uncompounded,  there  can  be  no 
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room  for  an  inteftine  war  between  wifdom 
and.  inclination.  We  can  account  for  all  the 
irregular  defires  of  mankind,  condemned  by 
their  own  Reafon,  either  from  bodily  temper 
and  complexion,  or  miftaken  and  narrow 
notions  of  perfons  or  things,  or  their  having 
been  croff^d  and  baffled  in  their  defigns,  or 
from  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  example; 
nothing  of  which,  or  a  like  nature,  having 
place  with  regard  to  God,  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil>  nor  by  the 
fame  neceflky  of  nature  (which  is  a  fimple 
uniform  idea)  both  difcern  that  which  is 
good,  and  be  inclined  to  the  contrary.  ,  From 
whence  I  conclude,  that  God  hath  no  fuch 
inclinations  or  affections  as  oppofe  the  dictates 
of  his  infinite  wifdom. 

The  Author  defigns  not  by  any  thing  he 
hath  faid,  to  make  innovations  in  our  common 
language,  when  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Deity. 
Jrle  is  very  well  contented  that  certain  expref- 
fions,  confecrated  by  long  ufe  (fuch  as  dftrra'j 
and purpofes,  kind  affections  and  inclinations^ 
compajjion^  &c.)  fhould  ftill  keep  poflfeflion. 
Only,  he  thinks  that  the  old  rule  ought  to 
be  applied  here,  that  what  is  fpoken  in  com- 
pliance with  human  weaknefs,  mud  be  under- 
stood in  a  manner  worthy  of  God.  That 
fuch  language  is  popular,  not  philofophical ; 
fitted  to  flrike  the  imagination  and  paffions, 
and  therefore  ufed  ;  not  fuch  as  mere  T&eafw 
wpuld  make  choice  of. 
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CHAP.     I. 


Sect.  I.  0£^22l^  H  E  N    I  examine 

my  notion  of  the 
felf  -  exiftent,  all- 
perfect  Being,  I 
find,  among  others, 
thefe  two  ideas,  of 
infinite  knowledge,  and  a  correfpondent  ener- 
gy y  or  active  force  included  in  it.  The  know- 
ledge which  this  Being  hath,  of  what  is  fit  or 
unfit,  to  be  chofen,  or  done  in  every  fuppofable 
cir:umftance,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  wifdom 
of  God.  Thefe  fitneffes  and  unfitnefTes,  are 
diftinguiftied  into  natural  and  moral.  Natural 
fitnefs  is  (chiefly  at  leafl)  the  fitnefs  or  fubfer- 
viency  of  things  and  a&ions  in  their  own 
nature,  to  fome  good  end.  Moral  fitnefs  is 
the  fitnefs  or  congruity,  that  intelligent  and 
free  agents  fhould  make  choice  of  certain  ends 
preferably  to  others,  and  of  certain  adions,.as 
means  fuited  and  adapted  to  thefe  ends.  That 
there  are  different  moral  kinds  of  action,  fome 
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fit,  others  unfit  to  be  done,  fome  becoming, 
others  unbecoming  the  fqpreme  Being,  and 
this  independently  of  his  chufing  or  willing 
them,  is  as  evident,  as  that  there  are  moral 
perfections  and  excellencies  belonging  to  the 
divine  nature. 

Sect.  II.  The  will  of  God  conftantly 
to  aCt  after  this  or  that  manner,  cannot  be 
efteemed  an  excellence,  if,  on  fuppofition, 
he  had  willed  to  aCt  in  a  different  and  con- 
trary way,  the  former  manner  would  have 
had  nothing  great  and  excellent  in  it.  The 
excellence  or  dignity,  muft  be  firft  in  one  way 
and  method  of  aCting  above  another,  and  from 
thence  be  transfered  to  the  will,  which,  being 
fteddily  and  complacentially  determined  that 
way,  is  therefore  faid  to  have  a  redtitude  in 
it,  or  to  be  holy  and  jujl  and  good.  Other- 
wife  the  meaning  and  proof  of  God's  moral 
perfections  would  be  no  more  than  this,  that 
he -wills  what  he  wills,  and  doth  every  thing  he 
4oth ;  becaufe  his  willing  or  doing  it,  makes 
that  a  perfection  or  excellence,  which  ia  its 
pwn  natpre  is  abfolutely  indifferent. 

Sect.  III.  The  wifdom  of  God  is  pri- 
marily converfant  about  ends,  and  fecondarily 
only  about  the  mean?.  All  ends  are  not 
morally  indifferent,  till  God,  by  his  arbitrary 
choice,  eftablifhes  a  difference  between  them0 
|i  g*  It  is  not  a  thing  indifferent,  whether  the 
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end  propofed  by  God  in  creating  intelligent 
Beings,  Jhall  be  the  difplay  of his  fiver eign  and 
uncontroulable  power  in  their  everlafiing  mifery, 
without  the  leaft  thing  done  by  them  to  deferve 
it ;  raifing  their  expectations  by  exprefs  and 
folemn  promifes,  and  then  difappointing  them ; 
whether  God  (hall  propofe  this  as  his  end  in 
their  creation,  or  fomevyhat  elfe,  is  not,  I  fay, 
a  thing  morally  indifferent.  The  fun  in  the 
heavens  is  not  more  vifible  by  its  own  light, 
than  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  whoever 
knowingly  and  wilfully  hurts  another  without 
caufe,  is  guilty  of  injuftice ;  and  the  greater 
the  hurt,  the  greater  the  injuftice.  What  is 
without  caufe,  or  reafon  is  without  right,  and 
what  is  without  right  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is 
contrary  to  it,  even  to  that  right  which  every 
Being  hath,  not  to  fuffer  thofe  evils  which 
no  other  Being  hath  a  right  to  inflidt.  Now 
can  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  to  the  fufferer 
than  eternal  mifery?  Or  more  without  a 
caufe  or  reafon,  when  he  is  able  tq  plead  hi$ 
innocence  ?  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  at 
an  infinite  diftance  from  all  right,  and  there- 
fore infinitely  unworthy  of  the  moft  excellent 
nature.  To  be  taken  out  of  a  ftate  of  non- 
exiftence,  and  immediately  condemn'd  to  a 
ftate  of  everlafting  torment,  much  more  after 
a  life  of  the  moft  exad:  obedience  and  fuh- 
miffion  to  its  Maker,  is  what  the  creature 
might  juftly  complain  of;  and  ftill  more,  if 
tjiere  \vas  the  fecurity  of  a  promife  on  God's 
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part  of  a  contrary  treatment.  Let  any  one, 
for  argument's  fake,  make  this  his  own  cafe, 
and  then  fay,  whether  he  fhould  not  think 
himfelf  tohavejuft  matter  of  complaint ;  and 
then  let  him  confider  further,  whether  the 
complaint  being  juft,  the  thing  complain'd  of 
can  be  juft  too.  So  far  then  we  are  got,  that 
there  is  an  ejjentialeverlajlingfitnefs  in  juftice, 
and  faithfulnefs. — Let  us  now  fee  whether  we 
cannot  advance  further. 

Sect.  IV.  Nothing  whatfoever  is  of 
value  but  happinefs,  either  the  agent's  own, 
or  the  happinefs  of  other  Beings;  or  that 
which  hath  fome  relation  to  happinefs;  either 
more  immediate  or  remote,  neceffary  or  vo- 
luntary, to  happinefs  itlelf,  or  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  it.  A  univerfe  of  unintelligent  matter 
falling  (if  you  pleafe)  by  chance,  into  the 
moft  confummate  order  and  regularity,  but 
without  any  mind  to  difcern  and  enjoy  its 
beauties,  is  in  effedt  nothing,  becaufe  good 
for  nothing.  Nor  is  the  cafe  mended  by  add- 
ing intelligence  and  perception,  if  that  intelli- 
gence and  perception,  be  not  attended  with 
pleafure ;  perception  without  all  pleafure,  is 
no  better  than  figure  and  magnitude  without 
perception,  as  thefe  are  juft  equal  in  value  to 
nothing.  To  perception  add  mifery,  and 
nothing  will  deferve  the  preference.  From 
hence  I  proceed  to  argue  thus  —  That  which 
immediately  and  properly  caufes  mifery  and 
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not  happinefs,  or  lefs  happinefs  than  mifery, 
is  upon  the  whole  evil  or  worfe  than  nothing; 
that  which  caufes  neither  happinefs  nor  mi- 
fery, either  immediately  or  upon  reflection,  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  fo  will  ferve  for  no 
more,  than  to  weigh  againft  nothing.  Beauty 
and  order  are,  in  their  own  nature,  fitted  to 
communicate  pleafure  to  percipient  Beings, 
that  are  proper  judges  of  them  ;  in  the  natural 
world  as  they  are  arguments  of  defign  and  fkill 
in  the  framer,  and  lead  the  thoughts  to  beau- 
ties of  a  higher  kind  ;  in  the  moral  world,  as 
they  are  the  effects  of  the  nobleft  faculties 
applied  to  their  right  ufe.  When  I  fay  that 
thefe  things  are  in  their  nature  fitted  to  pro- 
duce pleafure,  my  meaning  is,  that  nothing  is 
required  to  this  pleafure,  but  a  clearnefs  of 
perception,  without  any  biafs  or  inclination, 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  now,  on  the 
contrary,  were  it  fuppofeable  (which  it  is  not) 
that  beauty  and  order  had  no  more  aptitude  to 
give  pleafure,  than  deformity  and  confufiont 
there  would  be  nothing  to  chufe  between 
them. 

Sect.  V.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  two 
accomplifhments,  fo  univerfally  coveted,  of 
knowledge  and  power  \  they  can  no  otherwife 
be  perfections,  or  things  rather  to  be  defired 
than  the  want  of  them,  than  as  the  Being 
who  poffeffes  them  is  the  happier  for  therri 
Jaimfelf,  or  more  capable  of  promoting  the 
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happinefs  of  others.  We  muft  therefore  grant 
that  end  to  be  beft  for  a  knowing  and  power- 
ful Being,  in  the  purfuit  of  which,  his 
knowledge  and  power  will  contribute  to  adtual 
happinefs,  or  to  the  capacities  and  opportu- 
nities of  it.  Why  I  add  this  reftri&ion,  will 
be  feen  prefently.  After  this  manner  are  wc 
obliged  to  reafon  concerning  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  God  himfelf,  the  fupreme  and  beft 
of  all  Beings.  Is  the  original  defign  of  God 
in  exercifing  thefe  attributes,  the  mifery  or 
happinefs  of  his  creatures  ?  It  cannot  be  their 
mifery,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  and  be- 
caufe,  if  this  be  their  intended  effedt,  they 
are  direfted  to  no  valuable  end,  and  are, 
therefore,  fo  far  confidered,  at  beft  of  no  ufe 
either  in  themfelves,  or  to  the  poffeffor,  unlefs 
his  happinefs  be  conceived  to  grow  out  of 
their  mifery  j  an  imagination  fo  contradictory 
to  the  notion  of  a  perfect  Being,  that  I  pre- 
fume  no  one  who  believes  God  to  be  fuch  a 
Being,  did  ever  exprefly  and  direftly  entertain 
it.  There  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  the 
very  fuppofition,  that  the  mifery  of  the  crea- 
ture makes  the  happinefs  of  the  Creator.  As 
his  own  works  he  cannot  hate  them  without 
hating  himfelf;  he  muft  therefore  hate  them, 
if  at  all,  for  works  done  by  them  *  therefore 
could  not  hate  them  before  they  were  created ; 
therefore  could  not  create  them  to  be  mifera- 
ble.  Befides,  what  are  the  works  for  which 
God  can  hate  his  creatures  ?  If  for  evil,  thefe 
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they  might  have  avoided,  and  then  would 
not  have  been  mijerable  ;  if  for  good,  or  be- 
caufe  they  have  done  no  evil,  this  would  be 
injuftice,  which  would  caufe  as  much  pain 
by  claftiing  with  his  clear  and  adequate  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  it  could  be  fuppofed 
to  afford  pleafure,  by  feeding  a  malicious  tem- 
per ;  not  to  add,  that  the  fame  neceffity 
cannot  be  the  original  of  malice,  and  of  that 
right  judgment  which  difcovers  and  condemns 
the  evil  of  it. 

Sect.  VI.     It  is  a  very  ingenious  com- 

parifon  of  Bifliop  Cumberland  *,  "  the  greateft 

"  power  that  can  be  imagined,  without  wif- 

"  dom  andjuftice  (add  goodnefs  too)  implies 

<c  no  more  of  blejfednefs  or  of  majejly,  than 

"  what  may  be  found  in  a  mafsoflead,  fup- 

<c  pofed  to  be  of  an  infinite  weight  -,  for,  as 

<c  thofe  who  under ftand  Mechanicks   know 

"  very  well,  there  may  be  a  weight  equivalent 

"  to  any  power."     We  might  otherwife  re- 

femble  power,  feparate  from  moral  attributes, 

to  a  refiftlefs  tempeft,  that  carries  all  before  it  j 

which  agrees  with  the  notion  the  famous  Earl 

ofRochefter  owned  himfelf  to  have  had  of  the 

Deity  -f,  as  a  vaft  power,  that  wrought  every 

thing,  by  the  necejjity  of  its  nature.  J     From 

all 

*  De  Legib.  Nat.  p.  226.  40.  f  See  His  Life  by 

Bifliop  Burnet. 

X  The  Divinity  excels  in  three  things  ;  immortality, 
power,  and  virtue  j  of  thefe  the  moft  venerable  and 

divine 
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all  this  I  infer,  that  the  end  or  defign  of  God 
in  the  Creation,  mull  be  happinefs;  as  to  the 
degree,  and  manner  of  attaining  it,  fuited  to 
the  faculties,  and  dependence,  and  the  freedom 
of  his  reafonable  creatures ;  or  to  fpeak  more 
ftricftly,  a  capacity  of  happinefs,  which  muft  be 
valuable,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  happinefs 
itfelf  is  fo.  It  is  fit  that  reafonable  creatures 
fliould  be  made  free,  that  they  may  freely 
acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the  Firft 
Caufe,  and  adl  according  to  it.  And  it  is  fit 
that  the  happinefs  of  a  creature,  whofeadtions 
are  free,  (hould  be  the  efFedt  of  the  right  ufe 
of  his  own  freedom.  With  this  only  limita- 
tion, the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  muft  al- 
ways be  deiigned  by  the  Creator.  The  fitnefs 
of  punijhment  is  deducible  from  what  hath 
been  now  faid  of  happinefs,  and  is  not  to  be 
explained  in  any  other  way.  For,  becaufe 
happinefs  hath  enough  in  its  idea,  to  awaken 
the  a&ive  powers  of  an  intelligent  Being ;  be- 
caufe it  is  very  plain,  wherein  the  happinefs 
of  fuch  a  Being  muft  principally  confift,  even 
in  the  fatisfaftion  of  its  largeft  and  moft 
exalted  faculties,  and  that  the  only  means 
conducing  to  fuch  a  happinefs,  is  the  love  and 
practice  of  univerfal  goodnefs,  which  is  the 

immediate 

divine  is  virtue.  For  the  elements  and  vacuum  have 
immortality  ;  earthquakes,  thunders,  ftorms  and  tor- 
rents have  great  power  ;  but  as  for  juftice  and  equity, 
nothing  participates  thereof,  except  what  is  divine. 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Arijiides,  vid.  he. 
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immediate  fource  of  very  great  pleafure  to  a 
well-difpofed  mind  :  and  becaufe  further,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  this  Being,  to  ufe  thefe  means 
with  fuccefs,  therefore  it  is  fit,  that  this  Being 
fhould  exert  his  faculties  in  an  agreeable  courfe 
of  actions,  and  that,  if  he  does  not,  he  fhould 
be  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  that  happinefs 
which  he  neglects  and  defpifes. 

Sect.  VII.  The  fum  is  —  That  a  rea- 
sonable creature  Jhould  not  be  made  miferabley 
before  he  hath  dejerved  it,  is  the  firft  and 
moft  apparent  fitnefs  5  that  he  Jhould  be  made 
for  happinefs  is  the  next ;  the  next  to  which 
is,  that  every  reafonable  Being  fhould  be  obliged 
to  choofe  Reafon  for  his  guide  in  the  fearch  of 
happinefs  5  which  is  followed  with  a  fourth, 
that  he  who  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  take  the 
right  way  to  be  happy,  Jhould  be  left  to  the 
confequences  of  his  own  wrong  choice.  But 
then  the  fitnefs  that  this  or  that  particular  per- 
fon  fhould  be  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  hap- 
pinefs, is  only  accidental,  and  befide  the  pri- 
mary defign  of  God,  and  therefore  wholly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  creature's  own  perverfnefs. 

Sect.  VIII.  Another  argument  for 
fitnefs,  in  the  choice  of  the  end,  is,  that  if 
there  were  no  fitnefles  but  with  relation  to  the 
means,  after  God  had  firft  fixed  his  end,  then 
what  we  call  the  moral  perfedlions  of  God, 
(e.  g.  juflice,  goodnefs,  and  truth)  are  only  fo 

many 
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many  inclinations,  propenfions,  or  affeftions  in 
the  Divine  Nature,  to  certain  ways  of  a&ing, 
(or,  if  you  pleafe,  one  inclination  branching 
itfelf  into  feveral  ftreams)  not  flowing  from  his 
wifdom,  but  immediately  from  the  fame  ori- 
ginal proper  necejjity  as  that  of  his  being  eternal 
and  immenfe*  Now  fhould  we  grant  affections 
in  God  anfwering  to  inclinations  of  inflinB  in 
mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  known  what  they 
are,  unlefs  anfwerable  fitneffes  of  aftion,  ari- 
fing  from  the  natures  and  effences  of  things, 
be  prefuppofed,  and  it  be  further  determined 
what  thofe  fitneffes  are.  Then,  indeed,  ne- 
cejjity  being  a  uniform  felf-confiftent  thing,  the 
neceffary  propenfions  and  affe£iionsoi  the  Divine 
Being,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  muft  fall  in 
with  the  natures  of  things,  which  are  founded 
in  the  fame  necejjity.  On  the  contrary ;  deny 
any  fuch  antecedent  fitneffes,  and  you  leave 
no  poflible  way  of  knowing,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, what  the  propenfions  of  the  felf-exiftent 
nature  are ;  the  mere  agreement  of  affions  to 
his  inclinations,  whatever  thefe  inclinations,  or 
thofe  anions  be,  making  them  to  be  good  and 
eligible.  It  muft  therefore,  after  all  the  affu- 
rances  which  God  hath  given,  or  can  give  us, 
whether  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  or  by 
a  fupervening  revelation,  that  he  is  fo  and  fo 
difpofed  towards  us,  and  intends  to  do*  or 
obliges  himfelf  to  do  this  and  that  for  us  $  it 
muft,  I  fay,  after  all  this,  remain  uncertain, 
whether  he  is  fo  kindly  affe&ioned  as  he  de- 
clares, 
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clares,  and  will  do  as  he  promifes ;  if  fo  be  a 
falfe  declaration  of  his  ajfedlion  and  intention^ 
or  a  manifeft  breach  of  promife  have  nothing 
in  them  unworthy  of  the  Deity ;  or  only  as 
they  would  be  contradictory  to  his  inclination^ 
for  how  do  I,  how  (hall  I  know  that  he  is 
fo  inclined?  Or,  that  if  he  be  fo  at  prefent, 
the  ftream  will  not  change  its  courfe,  and  his 
inclination  turn  to  another  point?  In  which 
cafe,  what  was  before  unworthy  of  him,  will 
become  highly  worthy.  The  refult  is,  ad- 
miring fuch  antecedent  affeBions,  yet  the 
moral  fitnefs,  or  unfitnefs  of  actions  cannot 
be  the  effect  of  their  agreement  or  difagrec- 
ment  with  thefe  affeSlions,  but  is  an  infepara- 
ble  adjunct  to  the  nature  of  things ;  between 
which  and  the  fuppofed  affeSliom  there  will 
be  a  harmony  and  confpiration,  as  being  both 
refolvable  into  the  fame  abfolute  neceflity. 

Sect.  IX.  We  have  had  attempts  to 
prove  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  it  fignifies  (in 
fome  mens  idea  of  it)  a  kind  inclination  or 
principle  of  benevolence  in  the  Deity  y  isoithtut 
any  reafon  for  it  •>  but  I  think,  much  fliort  of 
the  mark.  A  certain  Writer  *,  to  the  queftion, 
Why  do  youfuppofe  God  to  be  good  rather  than 
other  wife?  Anfwers,  "  Becaufe  I  can  prove 
"  him  fo  a  pojleriori^  or  by  afcending  from 
"  effect  to  caufe.     That  this  is  an  attribute  of 

Vol.  IV.  C  «  the 

*  An  Eflay  on  moral  obligation,  p.  16,  £V. 
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the  Deity,  appears  from  the  works  of  the 


<c  Creation,  which  is  evidently  contrived  for 
c<  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  fo  as  to  mani- 
i(  feft,  that  the  defign  of  the  Creator  therein 
u  muft  be  to  communicate  happinefs."  Not 
to  put  this  Gentleman  in  mind  of  the  evil, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  the  world, 
which  hath  driven  fome  into  the  abfurd  fup- 
pofition  of  two  firft  principles  of  things,  one 
good,  the  other  evil,  and  which  muft,  at 
beft,  exceedingly  weaken  this  argument  for 
the  goodnefs  ofGod  a  pojleriori,  when  it  refts 
upon  this  foot,  and  there  is  fuppofed  to  be 
nothing  in  the  idea  of  goodnefs  itfelf,  which 
implies  it  to  be  a  perfection:  not  to  dwell 
upon  this,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  effects  in  the  pre- 
sent cafe,  becaufe  the  phenomena  which  we 
have  already  feen  are  only  a  part,  and  it  may 
be  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  univerfal  plan, 
which  God  hath  laid  in  his  own  thoughts  ; 
fo  that  the  ultimate  defign,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  the  final  mifery  of  all  percep- 
tive Beings,  to  be  introduced  by  contrary 
appearances,  that  it  may  be  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  and  the  more  fenfibly  felt  when  it  comes  j 
or  the  predominant  affection  in  God,  may  be 
the  love  of  variety,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
ages,  will  produce  a  thoufand  alterations  in 
the  univerfe,  happinefs  being  fometimes  pre- 
pollent,  at  other  times  mifery.  If  from  our 
ideas  of  truth  and'  goodnefs,   we  cannot    be 

fure 
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fure  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
thefe  attributes,  that  ihould  give  them  the 
prehemintnee  to  faljhood  and  cruelty ',  then 
we  cannot  be  fure  but  this  or  any  other  may 
be  the  fcheme  projected,  forafmuch  as  we 
have  feen  fo  little  of  it,  to  be  able  to  argue 
from  effeBs,  if  we  have  nothing  to  affift  and 
guide  our  reafonings  in  the  abfolute  nature  and 
fitnefs  of  things. 

Sect.  X.     "  But  ?>    (fays   another  Au- 
thor *,  who  efpoufes  the  fame  notion,  tho* 
to  a  very  different  purpofe)  <c  fome  things  are 
c<  necefiarily  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  and  that 
<c  which  makes  them  fo,  is  the  relation  there 
"  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  between  the 
cC  objedt  and  the  mind  perceiving  5  what  is 
the  refult  of  this  relation  in  moil  cafes,  we 
know  not  but  by  experience  5  yet  this  I 
think  we  may  be  fure  of,    that   certain 
things  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being 
the  foundation  of  pleafure  5  of  which  kind 
I  take  malevolence  to  be."    If  by  the  relation 
in  the  nature  of  the  things  between  the  objed: 
and  the  mind  perceiving,  this  Author  meant 
the  relation  between  the  objeff  and  judging 
faculty  y  I  intirely  agree  with  him  in  his  account 
of  mental  pleafure  and  pain.      But  this  he 
could  not  mean  confidently  with  his  own 
hypothefis ;    becaufe  when  an    objedl    gives 
pleafure  or  pain,  not  by  immediate  and  fimple 

C  2  per* 

*  Two  Letters  from  a  Dei/l  to  his  Friend,  /.  33. 
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perception,  but  after  reafoning  or  making  a 
judgment  about  it,  it  is  for  fome  apprehended 
iitnefsor  unfitness  in  the  objedt,  to  which  we 
have,  or  have  not,  had  regard  in  our  con- 
duit* And  as  to  any  other  relation  between 
an  object  and  fuch  a  mind  as  the  fupreme, 
it  is  abfolutely  unconceivable;  and,  were  it 
granted,  would  prove  that  malevolence  might 
be  natural  and  neccflary,  as  well  as  any  other 
affedtion,  and  afford  as  much  pleafure  in  the 
gratification.  The  gratifying  of  any  inclina- 
tion is  pleafant,  and  that  the  pleafure  is  fome- 
times  over-paid  for,  isbecaufe  it  is  condemned 
by  Reafon  ;  as  its  being  condemned  by  Rea- 
fon  is,  becaufe  Reafon  judges  it  to  be  criminal 
or  foolilh.  A  beaft  of  rapacious  kind  tears  its 
prey  in  pieces,  and  feels  no  remorfe  after  it 
hath  done  ;  and  the  chief  of  intelligent  Be- 
ings might  in  like  manner  delight  in  facrific- 
inj;  millions  of  innocent  creatures  to  a  cruel 
temper,  without  having  the  pleafure  in  the 
leaf!  abated,  by  the  knowledge  of  what  thefe 
wretched  Beings  undefervedly  fuffered,  could 
it  be  fuppofed  that  one  reafonable  Being  hath 
no  concern  in  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  an- 
other, but  as  it  affeds  his  own ;  and  fetting 
afide  that  connexion,  cannot  be  blamed  for 
rrfufing  to  do  the  moft  eafy  aftion,  in  order 
to  remove  an  unfupportable  load  of  mifery, 
from  a  great  number  of  innocent  and  virtuous 
Beings,  or  even  for  doing  all  in  its  power,  to 
by  inch  a  load  of  mifery  upon  them. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  XI.  Upon  the  whole,  were  it  fo, 
as  thefe  two  Writers,  one  of  them  a  Chriflian, 
the  other  a  Dei  ft  >  fay,  that  in  point  of  moral 
excellence,  there  is  no  difference  between 
goodnefs  and  malice,  fo  that  all  the  affurance 
we  have  that  God  is  good,  or  hath  an  incli- 
nation to  do  good,  is  from  the  effeffs.  Were 
this  a  true  account  of  things,  I  (hould  think 
we  were  upon  a  very  precarious  bottom,  and 
had  nothing  at  all  to  truft  to,  whether  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  promifes  of  the 
Gofpel,  fince  the  delign  in  both  might  only 
be  to  deceive  us.  Would  not  this  be  a  natural 
progreffion  ?  There  are  no  fuch  things  as 
moral  fitneffcs,  therefore  no  evidence  for  any 
fuch  attributes  as  goodnefs,  truth  a?id  faithful- 
nefs,  therefore  no  way  of  proving  the  Chriflian 
Revelation :  or,  fuppofing  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  of  the  things  revealed,  or  a  Provi- 
dence that  regards  the  actions  of  mankind,  or 
a  future  ftate,  therefore  no  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  but  only  as  they  happen  to 
affect  our  prefent  intereft.  My  mind  would 
be  unavoidably  led,  one  ftep  after  another,  to 
this  fad  conclufipn  cf  the  whole  matter.  And 
how  then  are  men  to  blame  for  thinking  God 
to  be  delighted  in  thofe  lewd,  fuperftkious, 
and  inhuman  ceremonies,  which  thev  have 
introduced  into  their  religious  worflnp  ?  Why 
might  not  the  character  of  Belial  or  Mdoch 
have  agreed  to  the  true  God  ?  It  was  ufual  for 
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the  Carthaginians  to  offer  children  in  facrifice 
to  their  Gods.      The   Hi/iorian  *  tells  us, 
they  at  one  time  facrificed  two  hundred 
children   of  the  beft  families  to   Saturn, 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a  brazen 
ftatue  of  that  God,    out  of  which  they 
dropped  into  a  burning  furnace  beneath." 
And  how  could  they  know  the  impiety  of 
this,  if  they  had  only  effects  to  argue  from, 
which  according   to   their  interpretation  of 
them,    fignified  that  their  fullen  God  was 
angry,  and  not  to  be  appeafed  on  any  other 
terms  ? 

Sect.  XII.  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
forbear  remarking  now  I  am  upon  this  head, 
and  that  is,  how  far  a  man  may  be  blinded 
by  his  attachment  to  a  favourite  hypothefis. 
How  elfe  could  one  of  the  Gentlemen  now 
mentioned  (whofe  zeal  for  Chriftianity  I  do 
not  queftion,  tho'  he  be  altogether  unknown 
tome,  as  his  book  is  proof  fufficient  of  his 
reafoning  abilities)  have  made  an  invidious  re- 
flection upon  his  adverfary,  which  returns 
with  double  force  on  himfelf  ?  ki  It  is  eafy, 
faith  he,  to  fee  what  a  pernicious  tendency 
the  fcheme  of  independent  fitneffes  is  of, 
from  the  ufe  that  hath  been  made  of  it,  by 
a  late  advocate  for  Deifm,  whofe  whole 
<{  book  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  duty, 
ff  and  obligation  arifeth  frorxi  the  nature  and 

iC  relations 
*  Diodor,  SicuL  1.  2oa 
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<c  relations  of  things/'  Lo!  here  is  another 
Deift  who  agrees  with  this  Author,  in  faying 
that  wijdom  hath  nothing  to  do  but  with  the 
means,  and  that  therefore  the  goodnefs  of  God 
is  a  pure  natural  inclination,  which  he  follows 
without  all  confideration  of  a  fuppofed  reafon 
and  fitnefs  in  things,  which  thefe  Writers  treat 
as  an  abfurdity.  Shall  I  now,  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  this  principle,  expofe  it  as  the 
rejuge  of  Dei  ft  s,  when  they  are  fleeing  from 
the  fear  of  future  punifliment  ?  He  who  firft 
fet  me  the  example,  could  not  juftly  complain 
of  me  on  this  account.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
have  always  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  the  argument 
turn  ab  invidia  duftum,  that  I  hope  I  (hall 
never  meddle  with  it.  The  only  inquiry  here 
ought  to  be,  which  of  thefe  two  Deift s  hath 
argued  right  from  his  principles  ?  That  the 
Author  of  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
muft  have  quite  miftaken  the  doflrine  of 
moral  fitneffes  before  he  could  think  to  prefs 
it  into  his  fervice  againft  Chrijlianity,  is  evi- 
dent from  hence,  that  one  of  thefe  fitneffes  is, 
that  the  creature  Jhould  obey  his  Creator,  with- 
out taking  the  liberty  to  queftion,  whether  the 
command  is  from  God,  merely  becaufe  he  docs 
not  fee  the  fitnefs  of  the  thing  commanded  \  un- 
lefs  it  be  a-  queftion,  whether  God  is  wifer 
than  man ;  I  might  have  faid,  whether  one 
inan  may  not  be  fo  much  wifer,  or  better  cii 
cumftanced  than  another,  as  to  dlfcern 
expediency  where  that  other  cannot  ?  Bat  j 
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^he  plain  tendency  of  the  aflertion,  that  there 

ts  no  fitnefs  in  the  divine  aBions  but  what  is 

founded  in  natural  inclination,  is  that  we  (hall 

be  left  under  the  utmoft  uncertainty,  for  want 

of  knowing  what  thefe  inclinations  are ;  or, 

if  we  determine  for  benevolence,  we  fhall  be 

juftified  to  believe,  that  however  men  behave, 

they  (hall  certainly  be  happy,   as  happy  as 

they  are  capable  of  being  made,  at  laft.  Hap- 

pinefs,  whether  men  take  care  to  fit  them- 

felves  for  it  or  no,  being  the  only  thing  that 

can  fatisfv  that  benevolence  which  is  a  mere 

inclination  of  nature;  and  therefore,  where    - 

there  is  not  a  moral  difpofition  for  happinefs, 

God,  for  his  own  fake,  will  beftow  it.    What 

hath  now  been  faid  of  the  wifdom  of  God, 

will  prepare  the  way  for  that  which  follows 

concerning  his  will. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

Sect.  I.  *"IpHE  infinite  energy,  or  aBive 
-**-  free,  which,  when  I  am  con- 
templating the  nature  of  the  ever-bleffed  God, 
is  the  other  thing  that  offers  itfelf  to  my 
thoughts,  as  comprehended  in  his  idea,  may 
be  conceived  to  exert  itfelf,  in  willing  to  do 
fomething  which  he  fees  fit  to  be  done,  or  in 
doing  what  he  wills.  They,  who  make  will 
#rid  power  to  be  in  God  the  fame?  will  excufe 

IPS 
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me  for  fpeaking  of  them  as  diftindl;  fince, 
whatever  my  fentiments  are,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  any  thing  in  that  con  troverfy  by  this 
manner  of  fpeaking,  but  only  follow  the  order 
of  my  ideas.  The  former  of  thefe  I  would 
call  volitivey  the  latter  executive  power.  I 
have  not  mentioned  a  third  branch  of  the 
aSlive  force ',  diftindt  from  the  other  two,  be- 
caufe,  to  me  it  appears  very  queftionable, 
whether  there  be  any  fuch,  I  had  almoft  faid, 
next  to  certain  that  there  is  not.  Were  there 
indeed  any  fuch  thing  as  inclination  in  God, 
that  did  not  come  up  to  exprefs  and  full  voli- 
tiotiy  nor  follow  the  conduct  of  his  unerring 
wifdomy  as  volition  does,  but  was  in  order 
of  nature  coexiftent  and  independent,  this  I 
own  would  be  a  third  way  of  confidering  the 
active  force,  and  require  another,  and  peculiar 
name,  being  as  eafily  feparable  in  our  ideas 
from  the  other  two,  as  gravitation,  (fuppofing 
fuch  a  property  were  really  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, which  I  am  well  perfuaded  it  is  not) 
would  be  from  aBual  motion. 

Sect.  II.  But,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  the 
pojjibility  of  this  fort  of  inclinations  in  the  Deity 
is  hardly  conceivable ;  for  they  will  have  the 
fame  kind  of  neceffity  as  his  exiftence  itfelf ; 
and  tho'  they  lie,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
path  that  is  marked  out  by  his  infinite  under- 
standing, fo  as  to  run  on  with  it,  and  to  termi- 
nate 
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nate  in  the  fame  end,  yet  they  will  not  in  the 
leaft  be  influenced  by  it.  But  now,  how  can 
the  aSUve  force  be  imagined  to  tend  one  way 
rather  than  another,  antecedent  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  that  one  of  thefe  ways  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other  ?  And,  were  this  pofijble, 
would  it  really  be  a  perfection?  The  inclina- 
tion will  be  neverthelefs  mechanical  for  being 
feated  in  an  intellectual  nature,  if  it  is  abfo- 
lutely,  phyfically,  and  immediately  neceflary  ; 
nor  ever  the  lefs  blind  and  unintelligent,  for 
being  united  with  wifdom  and  intelligence,  if 
that  wifdom  and  intelligence  have  no  part  in 
guiding  the  inclination,  but  are  only  fubfer- 
vient  to  it  in  bringing  about  the  end,  which 
inclination  excites  to  the  purfuit  of.  And  is 
a  blind  mechanical  inclination  to  be  num- 
bered among  real  abfolute  perfections  $  or  a 
proper  foundation  for  all  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  ?  Yet  thus  it  is  we  are  taught  to  con- 
ceive of  God  by  fome  Writers.  The  iirft 
idea  in  order  (as  they  range  them)  is  goodnefs, 
or  a  kind  and  benevolent,  but  undifcerning 
inclination ;  then  comes  in  wifdom,  which  is 
inftead  of  eyes  to  inclination,  not  to  guide  it 
in  the  choice  of  its  end  (for  to  this  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  blind  neceflity)  but  of  the  mod 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  the  end  propofed. 

Sect.  III.  That  there  can  be  no  place 
for  fuch  inclinations  in  a  perfect  nature,  I  fur- 
ther prove  after  this  manner.     Inclination  is 

founded 
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founded  in  fome  prior  perception,  /.  e.  there 
muft  be  fome  perception,  pleafant  or  painful, 
that  precedes  inclination \  or  proper  adtual  in- 
clination will  never  exift.     It  is  fo,  even  as  to 
the  appetites  of  hunger  and  third,  which,  if 
any  one  would  think,    fliould  immediately 
arife  out  of  nature  placed  in  proper  circum- 
ftances  for  it.     And  yet  it  is  certain,  all  that 
neceflarily  follows  the  want   of  meat  and 
drink,  is  only  a  painful  fenfation,  not  the  de- 
lire  of  meat  and  drink.     Imagine  the  firft 
man,  the  inftant  he  was  created,  to  have  only 
felt  the  fame  uneafinefs  we  do,  when  we  are 
hungry  and  thirfty,  and  that,  while  he  was 
in  this  condition,  a  chryftal  ftream  had  run 
at  his  feet,  and  fruit  of  the  fineit  tafte  and 
colour  had  hung  juft  before  him,  yet  as  long 
as  he  did  not  know  the  property  of  water  to 
lay  thirft,  and  of  the  fruit  to  fubdue  hunger, 
and  moreover,  was  not  fecretly  admonifhed 
by  any  effluvia  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  thefe 
things  to  his  animal  nature,  he  would  have 
had  no  more  defire  to  the  water,   than  to  the 
channel  it  flowed  in ;  nor  to  the  fruit,  than 
to  the  timber  of  the  tree  which  it  grew  on. 
So  that  even  hunger  and  thirft,  as  far  as  they 
fignify  an  appetite,   or  aftnal  inclination  to 
meat  and  drink,  are  not  the  immediate  growth 
of  nature,    but  prefuppofe   a  painful  fenfa- 
tion, from  which  the  appetite  appears  to  be 
intirely  diftindl,    by  this  confideration    that 
fhere  is  no  connexion  between  them,  but  by 

the 
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the  intervention  of  another  perception.  In 
like  manner  the  inclination  to  relieve  a  mife- 
rable  objed  is,  many  times,  owing  to  the 
pain  occafioned  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator 
by  the  fight  of  fuch  an  objed.  And  may 
we  think  that,  analogous  hereto,  God  is  lia- 
ble to  uneafy  fenfations,  for  the  removal  of 
which,  he  is  inclined  to  fome  particular 
adions?  Certainly,  this  would  not  be  to  think 
worthily  of  him.  But  why  may  not  certain 
ideas  caufe  a  pleafing  perception,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  idea  of  a  happy  creature,  that  owes 
its  happinefs  to  God's  free  gift,  from  the  plea- 
fure  accompanying  which  idea,  there  arifeth- 
an  inclination  to  produce  fuch  a  creature  ?  To 
this  I  might  anfwer,  that  the  reafon  why  the 
idea  of  a  beneficent  adion  begets  pleafure,  is 
the  apprehended  fitnefs  of  fuch  an  adion ;  in 
which  cafe,  an  inclination  to  that  adion, 
would  not  be  an  inclination  of  the  fort  I  am 
now  difputing  againft  -y  this  having  no  foun- 
dation in  the  fitnefs  of  things.  But,  without 
enlarging  upon  this  anfwer,  I  {hall  juft  obferve 
that  there  is  no  room,  even  for  inclinations 
that  are  fubfequent  to  the  ideas  and  percep- 
tions of  the  divine  mind  ;  that  is,  God  does 
not,  having  perceived  a  fitnefs  in  adions,  feel 
in  himfelf  an  inclination  to  them  as  the  effed 
of  this  perception.  I  cannot  but  look  on  this 
as  a  very  odd  notion,  though,  I  confefs,  it  is 
by  no  means  fo  difhonourable  to  God  as  the 
other.     The  grounds  upon  which  I  deny  any 

fuch 
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fuch  rational  inclinations  in  God  as  well  as 
the  other  fort,  will  be  explained  in  their 
proper  place.     To  proceed  therefore, 

Sect.  IV.  Will  any  one  fay  there  muft 
be  natural  inclinations  in  God,  becaufe  there 
can  be  no  exciting  reafon  *  to  adtion  without 
them ;  fo  that  for  want  of  this  internal  weight, 
the  Deity  muft  remain  in  an  everlafting  fuf- 
penfe,  or  indifference  to  all  adtion  ?  But  to  a 
Being  of  the  moft  confummate  wifdom,  and 
unbounded  power,  not  drawn  afide  by  counter 
inclinations,  what  more  perfuafive  reafon  can 
there  be,  than  the  eternal  unchangeable  rea- 
fon, or  fitnefs  of  things? — It  is  Jit  to  be  done, 
therefore  God  does  it,  —  Is  not  this  way  of 
fpeaking  more  refpe&ful  to  the  Deity,  than 
if  it  fhould  be  faid,  he  does  this,  not  becaufe  it 
is  better  than  the  contrary  would  have  been,  but 
becaufe  it  better  fuits  his  inclination  ?  And  yet 
this  would  be  the  plain  fad:,  if  God  could 
will  nothing  that  he  was  not  previoufly  in- 
clined to,  and  was  inclined  to  nothing  but  by 
a  neceffity  of  nature  ;  fince  this  would  be  to 
make  inclination  the  fole  moving  fpring  of 
volition.  The  reafon  of  things  apprehended 
by  the  divine  mind,  would  not  at  all  contri- 
bute 

*  All  exciting  reafons  prefuppofe  inftin&s  and  affec- 
tions. Hutchefon  of  the  Pajjions,  p.  216.  'Tis  plain  if 
the  Deity  had  nothing  eiTential  to  his  nature,  corre- 
fponding  to  our  fweeteft  and  moft  kind  affectiors,  we 
can  fcarce  fuppofe  he  could  have  any  reafon  exciting 
him  to  any  thing  he  hath  done.     Id.  p.  239. 
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bute  towards  it ;  for  if  it  hath  any  degree  of 
influence,  fo  as  to  bear  but  a  third  or  fourth 
part  in  determining  the  will,  it  may  as  well 
determine  it  wholly,  there  being  no  more 
contradiction,  that  the  two  or  three  remain- 
ing parts  which  go  to  complete  the  volition, 
fhould  proceed  from  a  regard  to  the  reafon  of 
things,  than  the  one  or  two  that  are  fuppofed 
to  do  fo.  Whatever  hath  any,  though  never 
fo  inconfiderable,  weight,  may  have  its  mo- 
mentum increafed,  till  it  is  fufficient  to  break 
the  ballance. 

Sect.  V.  It  is  poffible  then,  for  God  to 
z£t  without  any  other  reafon  or  motive,  than 
the  intrinfick  beauty  and  goodnefs  of  the. 
aftion.  And  if  this  be  poflible,  then  thus  it 
is  we  ought  to  think  he  afts,  as  well  on  fup- 
pofition  of  zpr  evening  inclination,  as  of  none. 
He  will,  indeed,  on  the  former  fuppofition, 
aft  with  inclination,  but  not  from  it,  as  the 
proper  ultimate  reafon  of  volition,  any  more 
than  on  the  latter.  Did  he  a&  from  inclina- 
tion, in  the  fenfe  now  explained,  or  fo  as  that 
to  fuch  like  queftions  as  thefe,  Why  does  God 
favour  the  righteous  more  than  the  wicked? 
Why  is  he  faithful  to  his  promifes  ?  &c.  no 
further  anfwer  was  to  be  returned,  than  be- 
caufe  he  was  inclined  to  it,  or  becaufe  it  was 
neceflary  for  forne  end  (as  for  inftance,  the 
bringing  about  the  publick  happinefs  of  the 
rational  fyftem)    which   he   was  inclined  to 

promote 
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promote  without  any  reafon  ;  in  this  cafe  the 
wifdomy  equity,  and  goodnefs  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence being  only  occafioned  by  the  neceflary 
co- incidence  of  the  difpofitions  of  a  perfect 
nature  with  the  nature  of  things,  the  difpen- 
fations  of  God's  Providence  would  be  no 
otherwife  wife,  and  juft,  and  good,  than  they 
would  be  without  his  confcioufnefs,  or  know- 
ledge, of  this  co-incidence,  which  is  not  the 
ground,  or  reafon  of  his  proceedings.  As 
certainly  therefore,  as  all  the  ways  of  God  are 
wife,  and  righteous,  and  good,  they  are  the 
refult  of  wifdorn,  and  not  o(  unguided  inclina- 
tion. The  fame  wifdom  that  difcovers  the  pre- 
ftrablenefs  of  one  end,  one  fcheme,  one  me- 
thod to  another,  is  inducement  enough  to  a 
Being,  in  whom  there  is  the  moft  perfect 
retftitude  of  nature,  to  perfer  that  end,  that 
fcheme,  that  method  in  all  his  works. 

Sect.  VI.  I  defire  never  to  forget  the 
weaknefs  and  narrownefs  of  my  mind,  efpe- 
cially  when  treating  on  matters  of  fo  fublime 
a  nature,  in  which  I  would  carefully  avoid 
being  hafty  and  pofitive ;  but,  after  all  my 
care,  if  I  follow  the  chain  of  my  prefent 
reafonings,  I  am  led  further  to  think,  that  as 
there  are  no  propenjions  or  inclinations  in  God, 
antecedent  to,  or  rather  independent  of,  his 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  re- 
lations of  things,  fo  nor  confequent  and  de- 
pendent upon  this  knowledge.     The  progrefs 

is 
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is  not  from  a  clear  view  of  what  is  beft  to  an 
inclination  towards  it,  and  from  thence,  by 
another  and  diftindt  ftep  to  volition ;  but,  if 
it  be  of  fomething  which  God  fees  fit  to  be 
immediately  done,  the  view  of  it  imme- 
diately iflues  in  volition,  without  any  inter- 
vening inclination ;  if  of  fomething  fit  to  be 
done,  but  not  prefently,  the  view  of  it  is 
neither  followed  with  inclination  or  volition, 
but  only  with  a  purpofe  of  doing  it  when  it 
fliall  be  proper ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftridtly,  is 
attended  with  a  complacential  thought,  that 
when  the  fulnefs  of  time  is  come  for  doing  it, 
fuch  is  the  unchangeable  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture, he  fliall  certainly  will  to  do  it.  I  freely 
own  for  myfelf,  that  I  am  not  able  to  feparate 
an  inclination  to  acftions,  that  are  not  to  b& 
done  till  numberlefs  ages  are  paft,  from  fome- 
thing of  uneafinefs.  And,  were  it  otherwife, 
yet  to  what  purpofe  fhould  we  fuppofe  an 
inclination  fo  long  before  it  paffes  into  volition  ? 
And  I  will  add,  why  a  moment  before,  if  not 
from  eternity  ?  That  is,  why  at  all  ? 

Sect.  VIT.  It  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  in  reprefenting  the  view  of  what 
is  fit  to  be  immediately  done  as  immediately 
connected  in  God  with  the  a<ft  of  volition,  my 
defign  was  only  to  exclude  inclination  from 
being  a  fort  of  medium  between  thefe  two,  not 
every  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  Inclination,  I 
think,  is  evidently  {hut  out,  but  not  fuch  a 
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joy  or  pleafure  as  is  worthy  of  God,  and  eflential 
to  his  happinefs.  The  fupreme  Being  is,  in 
Scripture,  filled  the  blejfed  God>  j/axap*©., 
happy  ;  with  which  agrees  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  that  he  is  as  much  happier  as  he 
is  greater  than  all  other  Beings.  And  what 
is  the  happinefs  of  the  Deity,  but  the  pleafure 
or  fatisfadtion  he  injoys  ?  And  of  what  nature 
and  kind  is  this  pleafure;  and  where  (hall 
we  find  the  fource  of  it  ?  Is  it  a  mere  con- 
fufed  fenfation  of  delight,  that  hath  its  foun- 
dation in  inftind;  and  temper  only,  being 
without  any  proper  motive  to  it,  or  objedt 
about  which  it  is  exercifed  ?  The  mind  recoils 
at  the  bare  mention  of  fuch  an  abfurd  fuppo- 
fition ;  and  yet  as  abfurd  as  the  notion  of 
blind  fenfation  in  the  Deity  may  appear,  it  is 
not  more  fo,  than  that  of  blind  inclinations ; 
they  are  fit  company  one  for  the  other. 

Shall  we  fay  then,  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  Deity  hath  its  original  from  knowledge  and 
reflection?  So  our  nobleft  pleafures  have;  and 
furely  then,  much  more  the  exalted  pleafures 
of  the  fupreme  mind ;  particularly,  from  the 
fiirvey  of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them.  Thefe  relations  are 
infinite,  whence  refults  an  infinite  number 
of  truths,  the  contemplation  of  which,  in  the 
vaft  variety  of  their  combinations  and  depen- 
dences, muft  give  infinite  delight.  Truths 
merely  fpeculative  are  fruitful  of  pleafure; 
how  much  more  praftical  truths,  or  thofe 

Vol.  IV.  D  that 
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that  concern  a  right  condutt,  whether  in  God 
himlelf,  or  in  his  reafonable  creatures.  The 
fimeiTes  of  a&ion  as  they  lie  before  him  in 
one  boundlefs  profpect,  cannot  but  be  attend- 
ed with  unconceivable  pleafure,  which  plea- 
iure  mud  be  heightened  by  the  knowledge  he 
hath,  that  there  is  nothing,  and  can  be  no- 
thing, to  draw  him  afide  into  actions  con- 
traiy  to  the  fitnefs  of  things,  and  that  there- 
fore he  (hall  ever  acl:  as  becomes  a  Being  of 
infinite  perfection.  This  he  knows  with  the 
lame  certainty  as  he  knows  the  fitnefs  of 
things;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  thefe 
funeffes,  and  the  pleafure  he  receives  from  his 
knowledge,  we  may  be  affured,  that  God  in 
tvcry  inftance  will  act  after  this  manner. 

The  very  fuppofition  that  God  hath  plea- 
fare  in  beholding  thefe  moral  fitneiTes,  (hews 
that  he  can  need  no  other  motive  to  do  what 
is  fit,  than  his  knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  The 
pleafure  he  takes  in  any  truth  mull  be  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  that  truth  ;  that  is,  the 
truth  being  moral  or  practical  (a  propofition 
rightly  affirming  an  aftion  to  be  better  than 
its  contrary,  or  than  the  omifiion  of  it)  the 
pleafure  muft  arife  from  the  confederation  of 
it  under  this  notion.  And  if  God  takes  a 
pleafure  in  beholding  what  is  fit  to  be  done  as 
ll;ch,   when  he  further  fees  that  this  or  that  is 

to  be  done  by  him,  he  cannot,  when  it 
comes  to  be  thus  fit,  but  will  to  do  it,  and 
take  a  .pleafure  in  doing  it.     We  have  here 

then 
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then  a  double  pleafure,  one  refulting  from  the 
contemplation  of  moral  fitneffes,  the  other 
from  acting  according  to  them,  which,  per- 
haps, is  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  that 
pleafure  which  God  receives  from  the  know- 
ledge that  he  (hall  always  fo  act.  A  wife 
Being  hath  great  pleafure  in  acting  wifely,  and 
in  the  affurance  that  he  fhall  act  thus  on  all 
occafions,  and  the  more  wifely  he  acts,  and 
the  greater  his  affurance  of  his  continuing  to 
do  fo,  the  greater  that  pleafure;  and  therefore 
greateft  of  all,  where  the  wifdom  is  infinite 
and  unchangeable.  But  then  this  pleafure  is 
not  properly  the  caufe  of  God's  acting  wifely, 
becaufe  the  very  ground  of  that  pleafure 
which  accompanies  the  divine  actions,  is  his 
acting  in  the  manner  he  does,  becaufe  it  is 
acting  wifely,  or  according  to  the  reafon  and 
nature  of  things  as  the  conftant  motive  of  his 
actions. 

Sect.  VIII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  would 
diftinguifh  what  is  lefs  evident  from  what  is 
more  fo.  That  there  are  no  inclinations  in  God 
at  all,  diflinbl  from  his  atlual  volitions  is  to 
me  fo  evident,  as  hardly  to  leave  any  doubt 
about  it  in  my  mind.  That  there  are  nofuch 
inclinations,  as  depend  not  upon  any  previous 
acls  of  the  underjlandijig,  is  ftill  more  evident, 
and  the  proof  of  it  more  eafily  apprehended. 
But  what  is  mod  evident  of  all,  and  ought  in 
my  judgment  to  be  out  of  queftion  among 
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thofe,  who  would  think  in  the  leaft  honour- 
ably of  God,  and  not  give  up  all  his  moral 

perfections,  is,  That  there  are  ejfential  and 
ever lafling  fitnefjes  in  things  and  aftions,  which 
being  perfectly  known  to  God,  are  the  true  and 
invariable  reajom  of  his  conduffi. — From  this 
Principle  the  following  Corollaries  are  natu- 
rally deduced. 


CHAP.    III. 

Firfi   COROLLA  R  T. 

S  £  c  t .  I.  '  I  ^IJE  R  E  can  be  nofuch  unbound- 
-*~  ed  liberty  in  the  will  of  God  as 
feme  have  advanced,  who  (for  what  end  was 
bed  known  to  themfelves)  have  talked  deceit- 
fully of  God,  and  complimented  him  with  an 
abfolute  empire  over  truth  and  falfliood,  over 
good  and  evil.  "  It  is  repugnant  to  Reafon  " 
(iaith  a  celebrated  #  Philofopher)  "  that  the 
will  of  God  (hould  not  from  eternity  have 
been  indifferent  to  all  things,  which  are  or 
ever  (hall  be,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  good 
or  true,  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  done, 
c<  or  omitted,  the  idea  of  which  was  in  the 
"  divine  intellect,  before  his  will  determined 
"  to  effect  it  fuch  as  it  is.  Neither  do  I  here 
(t  fpeakof  priority  of  time,  lince  it  was  not 
"  there  by  a  priority  of  order  or  nature,  i.e. 

"  fo 


<£ 
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"  fo  as  that  the  idea  of  goodnels  moved  God 
"  to  choofe  one  thing  rather  than  another. 
<l  e.  g.  He  did  not  therefore  will  to  create  the 
"  world  in  time,  becaufe  he  faw  this  to  be 
"  better,  than  if  he  had  created  it  from 
"  eternity ;  nor  did  he  will  that  the  three 
"  angles  of  a  triangle  fhould  be  equal  to  two 
<c  right,  becaufe  he  knew  that  it  could  not 
•?  beotherwife;  but  on  the  contrary,  becaufe 
<<  he  willed  to  create  the  world  in  time, 
<c  therefore  this  is  better  than  if  he  had  crea- 
<{  ted  it  from  eternity,  and  becaufe  he  willed 
tc  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  fhould 
«c  be  neccffarily  equal  to  two  right,  therefore 
cc  this  is  now  true,  and  cannot  be  otherwife; 
<<  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  thus  this  perfect 
&  indifference  in  God,  is  a  moft  complete 
argument  of  ^is  omnipotence.  But  as  to 
man,  finding  the  nature  of  all  that  is  good 
or  true  already  determined  by  God,  and 
unchangeably  fo,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  does 
the  more  readily,  and  confequently,  the 
more  freely  embrace  any  good  or  truth, 
«c  the  more  clearly  he  apprehends  it,  and  thai 
<c  he  is  never  indifferent,  but  when  he  is  igno- 
rant which  is  the  truer  or  better,  or  at  leaft 
doth  not  fee  it  fo  clearly  but  that  there  is 
feme  room  for  doubting.  And  thus  the 
*■  indifference  belonging  to  human  liberty  is 
<c  quite  another  thing  from  that  which  agrees 
•*  to  the  divine." 
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Sect.  II.  In  this  pafTage  we  find  all 
truth,  whether  Speculative  or  pra&ical,  (or 
truth  and  goodnefs)  is  intirely  fubjefted  to  the 
free  determination  of  God.  The  particular 
inflance  of  a  thing  fit  to  be  done  is  not  very 
well  chofen,  it  being  a  difputable  point,  whe- 
ther it  was  poflible,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  for  the  world  to  have  been  created 
from  eternity,  and  the  creating  of  it  fooner  or 
later  in  time  being,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  arbi- 
trary choice.  But  fince  the  aflertion  is  univer- 
fal  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  true,  to  be 
believed,  or  done,  or  omitted,  but  the  will 
of  God  was  from  eternity  indifferent  to  it,  we 
have  a  right  to  fuppofe,  that  if  it  had  come 
into  the  Author's  head,  he  would  not  have 
fcrupled  to  fay,  that  fidelity  would  have  been 
no  better  than  perfidioufnefs,  mercy  than  cruelty, 
univerfal  benevolence  than  univerfal  malice ,  if 
God,  of  his  own  free-will,  had  not  made 
them  better.  I  am  pleafed,  however,  to  fee 
thefe  two  forts  of  truth  placed  upon  the  fame 
foot ;  it  rejoices  me  to  hear  that  the  truth  of 
this  Proportion,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right,  is  not  more  neceffary 
and  unchangeable  than  the  goodnefs  of  fome 
aftions ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  hin- 
dered the  one  from  being  what  it  is,  but  a 
power  that  had  the  fame  abfolute  dominion 
over  the  other.  Only  grant  me  that  moral 
fitnefs  is  as  effentiai  to  fome  adtions,  as  the 

property 
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property  now  mentioned  is  to  a  triangle,  and 
I  defire  no  more.*  That  there  are  eternal  and 
necejjary  truths,  which  always  were,  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  fame,  and  could  ?tot  pojjibly 
have  been  otherwife,  is  as  plain  as  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  as  truth  ;  fince  nothing  could 
be  proved,  if  fomething  were  not  felf-evident, 
and  what  is  felf-evident  could  not  be  made 
fo,  becaufe  then  we  could  not  know  whether 
it  is  fo  or  no,  till  we  had  firft  proved,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  that  the  truth  of  it 
fhould  be  felf-evident.  And  fome  Propo- 
sitions being  felf-evident,  the  evidence  of 
others  is  demonftrative,  and  fo  refolves  into 
felf-evidence  ;  a  demon  fixation  being  a  chain 
of  ideas,  in  which  the  connexion  between 
every  particular  link,  and  the  next  following 
is  evident  of  itfelf,  or  without  any  proof. 
That  there  are  likewife  moral  truths  which 
have  the  fame  immutable  neceffity,  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  proved  in  the  two  firft  Chapters, 
and  appears  to  me  in  the  fame  full  light,  as 
that  there  are  mathematical  truths  of  this 
kind.  The  nature  of  juftice  and  injuftice, 
gratitude  and  ingratitude,  goodnefs  and  ma  lice, 
fincerity  and  fraud,  being  no  more  liable  to 
change,  than  thofe  of  a  triangle,  a  fquare,  and 
a  circle  ;  and  having  the  fame  invariable  rela- 
tion of  agreement  or  difagreement  with  a 
Being  pofleffed  of  freedom  and  intelligence,  as 
thefe  feveral  figures  have  one  with  another. 
Nor  is  it  a  real  leflening  to  the  true  liberty  of 
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the  will  of  God,  that  he  cannot  arbitrarily 
make  good  to  be  evil,  and  evil  to  be  good,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  the  power  of  God  that  he 
cannot  make  truth  and  fa/JJjood  to  be  the  fame 
thing. 

Sect.  III.  Hobbs  is  not  quite  fo  liberal 
to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  as 
Defcartes,  yet  he  too  talks  in  a  ftrain  that  is 
fure  high  enough.  A  right  to  do  all  things, 
does  ejfent  tally  and  necejjarily  adhere  to  the  power 
of  doing  them  *  ;  that  is3  in  plain  engliflb,  God 
hath  power  to  damn  his  innocent  creatures 
everlaftingly,  therefore  he  hath  a  right  to  do 
it ;  his  mere  power  to  deceive  his  creatures,  by 
adting  dire&ly  contrary  to  all  the  affurances 
and  revelations  of  his  mind  that  he  hath 
given,  or  can  poffibly  give  them,  is  not  to  be 
queftioned,  therefore  his  right  to  deceive  them 
is  alfo  unqueftionable.  And  if  there  be  no 
difference  between  phyfical  and  moral  power  y  or 
between  mere  power  and  right  (as  we  have  Mr. 
Hobb's  word  for  it  there  is  not)  we  have  then 
no  abfolute  fecurity  that  God  will  not  thus 
a£t ;  and  how  much  better,  I  pray,  is  the 
fovereignty  afcribed  by  fome  to  the  mod  ex- 
cellent of  all  Beings  than  this  monftrous,  this 
boundlefs  right  of  Hobbs  ?  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  fee  wherein  they  differ;'  fince  each, 
like  a  vaft  abyfs,  fwallows  up,  without  dif- 
tindtion,  every  thing  that  is  thrown  into  it.  In 
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all  likelihood,  Hobbs  had  never  thought  of  that 
abfurd  notion,  or  would  have  been  aChamed 
to  broach  it,  if  the  then  reigning  Syftems  in 
Divinity,  had  not  given  authority  to  that  and 
feveral  other  parts  of  his  wild  fcheme  of  Reli- 
gion, Morality,  and  Politicks. 

Sect.  IV.     Some  of  late,    who  are  far 
from  believing  Cartes's  omnipotence,  or  Hobfrs 
right,  and  would  entertain  the  fuppofition  of 
God's  devoting  a  world  of  innocent  creatures 
to  everlafting  mifery  and  torments  with  the 
utmoft  abhorrence,  will  not,  however,  allow 
that  one  thing  is  in  itfelf fitter  than  another  \  fo 
that,  if  they  abhor  the  fuppofition  juft  now 
put,  it  is  not  an  abhorence  of  reafon  (accord- 
ing to  their  own  account  of  it)  but  of  mecha- 
nifrn,  like  thofe  which  we  call  natural  anti- 
pathies.    The  will  of  God  they  will  tell  you, 
is  not  guided  by  any  fuch  rule,    as  fit  and 
unfit  *.     "  What  is  the  reafon  "  (faith  an  in- 
genious perfonin  this  way  of  thinking) el  why 
God  (hould  communicate  happinefs  to  the 
good  and  innocent?  Will  you  fay,  that  the 
reafon  for  it  is,  that  fuch  a  procedure  is 
agreeable,  and  the  contrary  oppofite  to  the 
nature  of  things?  If  fo,  I  (hould  then  afk, 
to  what  things  is  fuch  a  procedure  agreeable 
"  to  the  nature  of  ?  Is  it  to  that  of  the  crea- 
?c  tures?  Is   it  agreeable  to  their  nature  as 
"  fenfible  Beings  ?  It  is  certainly  pleafing  to 
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them  as  fuch  ;  but  this  is  intirely  befides 
the  queftion,  and  abftra&ing  from  this 
fenfe  of  the  word,  I  don't  fee  but '  that 
pain  and  mifery  is  as  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  a  fenfible  Being,  as  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs." But,  with  this  Gentleman's  leave, 
I  would  afk,  how  long  a  fenfible,  and  an  ik- 
nocent  Being,  have  been  equivalent  terms  ? 
The  queftion  was  concerning  communicating 
happinefs  to  a  good  and  innocent  Being ;  and 
certainly,  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  there 
is  a  greater  agreement  between  innocence  and 
happinefs,  than  between  innocence  and  mifery, 
were  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  that  the 
happinefs  of  an  innoceitt  Being,  muft,  in  part, 
arife  out  of  his  innocence  or  goodnefi  itfelf, 
while  his  mifery  muft  be  wholly  external,  and 
fo  (if  not  grounded  in  a  miftake)  not  only 
fuit  but  ill  with  his  innoceiice,  but,  like  a 
negative  quality,  help  to  deftroy  the  fatisfa&ion 
that  flowed  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  it ;  for 
inward  fatisfa&ion  maybe  fo  equally ballanced 
with  outward  pain,  as  taken  with  that,  to 
have  no  more  value  than  non-exiftence,  or 
fo  over-ballanced  as  to  be  unfpeakably  worfe 
than  that.  If  any  one  faith,  that  he  cannot 
fee  how  happinefs  agrees  better  with  innocence 
than  mifery  does,  I  can  only  wiih  him  a 
better  eye- fight.  Should  this  Author,  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  fay,  that  tho'  there  is  no 
reafon  why  God  (hould  communicate  happi- 
nefs to  the  good  and  innocent,  yet  there  are 
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plain  reafons,  why  he  fhould  not  inflidl  mi- 
fery,  I  (hall  think  it  a  considerable  gain  to 
have  this  one  moral  fitnefs  granted  me,  and 
laying  this  for  a  foundation,  make  no  doubt 
of  raifing  a  fuperftrufture  of  many  other 
moral  fitnefles  upon  it. 

Sect.  V.  The  fame  Author  adds,  a  few 
lines  after  this,  "  I  do  not  find  (I  am  forry 
c<  to  fay  it)  any  neceflary  connexion  between 
"  mere  intelligence,  tho'  ever  fo  great,  and 
"  the  love  or  approbation  of  kind  and  bene- 
c?  ficent  a&ions."  And  I,  in  my  turn,  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  him  fay,  that  he  is  forry 
not  to  find  this  connexion  not  only  as  hisgooJ 
nature  breaks  out  in  this  expreflion,  but  as  it 
is  a  confeffion,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  not 
aware,  of  the  intrinfick  excellence  of  beneficent 
aftions.  He  is  forry  not  to  difcern  a  con- 
nexion between  the  higheft  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  approbation  of  kind  and  bene- 
ficent a&ions  ?  Why  fo  ?  But  becaufe  he  is 
inwardly  confcious  (as  indeed  every  man  muft 
be  who  hath  not  debauched  his  reafon,  and 
much  more  one  of  our  Author's  virtue  and 
good  fenfe)  that  fuch  adtions  greatly  defervc 
approbation.  For  if  they  do  not  deferve  ap- 
probation, there  is  no  caufe  for  forrow,  that 
mere  intelligence  or  reafon  would  not  lead 
any  one  to  approve  them.  But,  if  they  de- 
ferve love  and  approbation,  as  this  Author 
doth  in  a  manner  confefs,  certainly  the  fame 
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intelligence  which  difcovers  the  merit  of  fuch 
a&ions,  as  the  higheft  intelligence  cannot  but 
do,  mu ft  needs  approve  them,  and  delight  in 
doing  them,  if  there  be  no  oppofite  principle 
to  counteract  it,  which  there  is  not  in  God. 

Sect.  VI.  It  is  a  ftrange  queftion  for  any 
thinking  man  and  lover  of  virtue  to  afk,  but 
which  I  have  heard  fome  fuch  ferioufly  put, 
who  were  very  well  able  to  have  anfwered  it 
themfelves,  You  talk  of  the  fitneffes  of  things , 
pray,  what,  are  thefe  fitnefjes  fit  for?  If  I 
miftake  not,  I  have  {hewn  before  that  they 
are  fit  to  ingage  the  approbation  of  the  greateft 
and  wifeft  of  all  Beings ;  as,  in  the  fecond part 
of  this  E/fay,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew,  that 
they  are  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  attention, 
and  to  attradl  the  love  and  efteem,  of  all  in- 
telligent agents  whatfoever.  They  are  a  much 
fitter  rule,  furely,  for  a  reafonable  Being  to 
a£t  by  than  mere  inclination,  be  it  never  fo 
right,  which  yet  is  the  only  thing  by  which 
thefe  Gentlemen  will  allow  the  will  of  God  to 
be  bounded.  I  cannot  forbear  afking  this 
new  fort  of  advocates  for  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence, Is  not  one  a£iion  better  than  another  ? 
Tho',  I  know,  they  will  prefently  return 
upon  me,  For  what,  and  for  whom  is  it  better  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer  without  any  manner  of 
hefitation,  it  is  better  with  regard  to  the  agent 
himfelf,  not  excepting  the  ever  bleffed  God. 
Doing  good  to  thofe  that  are  good,  and  to  the 
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innocent,  is  a  better  work  in  itfelf,  and  better 
fuits  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  than 
caufelefly  and  needlefly  patting  them  to  pain. 
It  is  a  better  imployment  of  that  infinite 
power,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  infi- 
nite wijdom,  than  the  contrary ;  better  fitted 
to  yield  a  reafonable,  I  {hould  have  faid  a 
divine  fatisfadtion.  Will  it  be  faid  that  no- 
thing can  be  fit  that  is  impojjible ;  but  that  it 
is  impojjible^  without  inclination^  for  the  Divine 
Being  himfelf  to  aQ.  one  way  or  another? 
Why,  placing  the  thing  in  this  light,  it  is,  it 
feems,  fit  that  the  fovereign  Being,  having  an 
inclination  to  do  good,  (hould  do  good,  and 
not  evil  \  and  that,  in  doing  it,  he  fhould 
have  an  eye  to  the  fitnefs  of  it.  But  I  argue 
further,  that  if  one  aftion  be  fitter  and  better 
than  another,  fuppofing  only  that  it  is  pofiible, 
then  the  approbation  and  choice  of  it  can 
never  be  impojfible  to  a  Being  that  clearly  per- 
ceives that  fitnefs,  and  hath  nothing  to  cor- 
rupt its  judgment,  and  pervert  its  choice; 
which  is  evidently  the  cafe,  with  refpedl  to 
the  fupreme  Being.  He  hath  a  natural  power 
of  choofing,  and  can  aftually  exercife  this 
power,  whenever  a  fufficient  motive  is  not 
wanting,  as  fucha  motive  to  adtion  can  never 
be  wanting  where  the  action  hath  an  apparent 
fitnefs,  and  there  is  no  wrong  biafs  to  divert 
and  reftrain  the  choice  of  it. 
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Sect.  VII.  After  all  that  I  have  faid  to 
prove,  that  the  will  of  God  is  in  fome  fenfe 
limited  by  the  nature  of  things,  fo  that  he  can 
no  more  will  to  do*fome  things  on  account  of 
their  unfitnefs,  than  he  can  to  do  others,  be- 
caufe  he  knows  them  to  bephy/ical/y  impojjible, 
1  am  far  from  faying,  that  a  liberty  of  indiffe- 
rence can  never  agree  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
fome  learned  men  have  done,  alledging  this 
argument  for  it,  that  God  can  never  a£i  with- 
out a  fuffcient  reajon.  If  there  can  be  in- 
fiances  affigned  of  things  in  their  nature 
indifferent :,  in  all  fuch  inftances,  "the  will  of 
God  muft  be  perfectly  indiffereitt  with  regard 
to  fuch  things.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  there 
may  be  things  of  this  nature,  and  the  follow- 
ing may  be  inftances  of  it,  viz.  whether  the 
world  fjou  Id  be  created  in  one  part  of  fpace  or 
another  \  of  fuch  a  determinate  quantity  of 
matter :,  or  a  few  particles  more  or  lejs.  Yet 
even  here,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
according  to  what  appears  to  me,  the  will  of 
God  hath  no  power  over  the  nature  of  thefe 
things,  fo,  as  by  prefering  one  of  two  indiffe- 
rent things,  to  make  that  become  better  than 
the  other ;  but  what  was  in  its  nature  indiffe- 
rent before,  does  in  its  nature  continue  the 
fame  ftill.  If  there  was  nothing  to  determine 
the  divine  election  to  that  part  of  fpace,  and 
that  quantity  of  matter,  which  he  made  choice 
of  in  creating  the  world,  before  the  world 
was  created,  then  that  part  of  fpace,  and  that 

quantity 
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quantity  of  matter,  being  chofen,  are  not  now 
better  than  any  other  •,  fince  nothing  in  that 
particular  divifion  of  fpace  or  portion  of  matter, 
was  the  reafon  of  its  being  chofen,  and  no 
change  hath  happened  in  the  nature  of  fpace 
and  matter  themfelves ;  fpace  and  matter  be- 
ing in  themfelves  the  fame,  whether  a  world 
exifts  in  fuch  a  part  of  fpace,  and  having  fuch 
particular  bounds  and  limits,  or  no. 

To  conclude — I  (hall  venture  to  lay  down 
this  as  a  juft  idea  of  the  divine  liberty,  viz.  the 
intire  dominion  of  the  fupreme  mind  over  his 
own  actions.  He  who  is  infinite  in  power 
cannot  be  over-ruled  by  any  external  force  to 
do  what  he  would  not  do,  if  left  to  himfelf ; 
nor  can  he  be  tempted  to  do  evil,  by  a  fallacious 
appearance  of  things  to  his  understanding ;  or 
by  inclinations  not  fubjecT:  to  Reafon  :  his  in- 
finite wifdom  fecuring  him  againft  the  firft, 
and  his  having  no  inclinations  at  all,  to  be  fure 
none  that  are  wrong,  againft  the  latter.  It  is 
abfolutely  certain,  that  God  judges  everything 
to  be  as  it  is,  and  the  contrary  naturally  im- 
poflible.  That,  having  no  motive  to  act  other- 
wife,  he  will  always  do  that  which  he  judges 
beft  to  be  done  is  morally  certainy  the  contrary 
may  be  faid  to  be  morally  impoj/ible.  So  the 
fcripture  fays  that  it  is  impojjible  for  God  to  lie. 
So  we  are  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  is  impojjible  this 
or  that  Jkould  be,  meaning,  that  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  without  the  greateft  abfurdity.  And 
if,  in  any  cafe,  this  expreflion  be  allowable 
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it  is  in  this ;  fince  we  might  with  much  lefs 
abfurdity,  conceive  all  the  intelligent  Beings 
throughout  the  univerfe  to  agree  in  affirming 
a  known  faKhood,    without  any   the  leaft 
temptation  for  doing  it,  than  that  the  condudt 
of  the  Divine  Being,  fhould  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,  contradift  the  counfel  of  his  infinite 
and  unerring  wifdom.     A  natural  power  in 
God,  in  its  abftradt  confideration,  extending 
alike  to  all  a&ions  whatfoever,  is  not  denied. 
But,  as  it  has  been  very  well  obferved,  a  moral 
dSiion  is  the  exercife  of  a  natural  capacity ,  under 
the  direction  of  a  moral  judgment.     Now  the 
power  of  God  being  under  the  direction  of  in* 
finite  wifdom,  and  there  being  no  counter- 
inclination  to  draw  his  will  afide,  tho*  God 
ads  with  perfect  freedom,  fo  as  to  determine 
himfelf  with  the  utmoft  complacency,    yet 
that  determination,  where  there  is  a  right  on 
one  fide,  and  a  wrong  on  the  other,  is  as 
certain  as  if  it  was  phyfically  nece{faryt    Were 
there  no  dire&iori  at  all  of  any  kind  there 
could  be  no  a&ion  ;  and  where  the  dire&ion 
lies  ail  one  way,  the  a&ion  will  certainly  be 
that   way.      This   is  not  the  only  inftance 
wherein  one  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  is, 
in   the  exercife  of   it,    limited  by  another. 
There  is  in  God  a  vis  motrix9  a  locomotive 
power ;    yet   fuch  is  the  perfe&ion   of  his 
nature,  that  he  cannot  exert  this  power,  in 
regard  of  himfelf,  becaufe  of  his  immenfity. 
There  is  indeed  this  difference  between  the 

latter 
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latter  cafe  and  the  former,  that  the  reftraint 
laid  by  the  omniprefence  of  God  upon  his 
power  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  is 
natural,  whereas  that  which  the  wifdom  of 
God  puts  upon  his  power  to  do  wrong  is  of  a 
moral  kind -y  but  in  both  cafes  the  effedl  is  alike 
certain.  I  (hall  not,  therefore,  fcruple  to 
affirm,  that  the  moft  perfect  freedom  of  which 
we  can  have  any  idea,  is  the  power  which 
the  wifeft  of  all  Beings  hath  to  a£t  in  all  cafes 
as  his  wifdom  dire&s,  without  any  the  leaft 
interruption  or  controul. 

Sect.  VIII.  Here  I  intended  to  have 
paft  on  to  another  Corollary,  but  having  met 
with  a  Difcourfe  *,  publifhed  not  long  fince, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Author  hath  advanced 
two  notions^  on  which  he  feems  to  lay  no  little 
ftrefs,  I  (hall  take  leave  to  flop  fo  long  as 
briefly  to  examine  them.  The  jirjl  of  thefe 
notions  is,  That  there  not  only  may  be%  and  even 
are,  numberlefs  inflances,  both  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world,  of  things  per feBly  equal;  but 
that  it  is  neceffary,  and  of  the  greatejl  impor- 
tance, for  the  honour  of  God,  and  as  the  ground 
Of  our  obligation  to  his  goodnefs,  that  there 
JJjould  be,  and  that  we  Jloould  believe  there  are 
fo.  This  Author  does  himfelf  allow  that  the 
will  of  God,   wherefoever  there  is  a  fuperior 

Vol.  IV.  E  fitnefs, 

*  An  EfTay  on  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  God,  and 
in  creatures.  See  Sec.  5.  of  that  Difcourfe,  particu- 
larly p.  60. 
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fitnefs,   is  determined  by  that  fitnefs ;    and 
faith,   "  that  for  God  to  adt  an  unfit  thing 
'*   would  be  unwife,  and  to  adt  a  thing  which 
*c  is  evil  would  not  be  good  y   from  whence 
it  neceflarily  follows,  that  fuppofing  the  na* 
ture  of  things  to  be  fuch,  that  to  an  infinite 
under/landing  there  muft  always  appear  a  rea- 
fon   for  choofing  one  thing  rather  than  an- 
other, tho'  God,  as  a  wife  and  good  Being, 
could  not,  upon  this  fuppofition,  in  any  one 
inftance,    choofe  to  adt  otherwife  than   he 
does,   yet  this  would  be  no  manner  of  dimi- 
nution of  his  glory ;  unlefs  it  be  more  for  the 
glory  of  God  to  aft  without  a  reafon  than  with 
one,  only  to  (hew  his  fovereignty  and  domi- 
nion.    The  queftion  therefore  at  bottom,  is 
about  a  matter  of  fadt  (viz.  whether  the  rea- 
fons  are  fo  exactly  equal  for  choofing  this  or 
that  in  a  multitude  of  cafes,  that  God's  pre- 
ference of  one  to  the  other  is  purely  arbitrary) 
upon  which  it  feems  to  me  of  little  confe- 
quence  which  way  we  decide,  or  whether  we 
decide  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other;   fince 
God  as  properly  determines  himfelf,  when  he 
hath  a  reafon  for  his  choice,  as  when  he  hath 
none.    Nor  are  we  lefs  obliged  to  be  thankful 
for  the  favours  God  confers  upon  us,  in  one 
cafe  than  in  the  other.     Have  I  received  very 
great  and  apparent  benefits  ?  Were  they  de- 
iigned  as  fuch  ?  And  altogether  unmerited  on 
my  part?  Certainly  then,  without  inquiring 
whether  God  had  his  reafons  for  doing  fo 
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much  for  me  as  he  hath  done,  or  for  doing 
more  for  me  than  he  hath  for  another,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  I  am  under  the 
ftronged  engagements  to  love  and  gratitude. 

According  to  this  Author's  rate  of  reafon- 
ing,  if  of  three  perfons  (whom  we  will  call 
Ay  B>  and  C)  C  hath  been  favoured  as  much 
more  than  B  as  A  hath  been  lefs,  will  not 
the  comparifon  with  C,  take  away  from  the 
obligation  that  B  is  under  to  thankfulnefs  as 
much  as  the  comparifon  with^?  inhances  it  ? 
Had  the  degree  of  favour  to  A  and  B  been 
the  fame  as  to  C,  would  C,  who  now  beholds 
A  and  B  below  him  on  the  fcale  of  benefits, 
have  been  lefs  in  debt  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
tho'  injoying  all  the  fame  bleffingsand  favours 
as  now,  only  becaufe  he  would  have  feen  A 
and  B  upon  the  fame  foot  with  himfelf  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  happinefs  of  a  generous 
mind  being  increafed  by  company,  that  which 
makes  C  happier,  viz.  the  happinefs  of  A  and 
By  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  leffen  his 
thankfulnefs. — But  ought  we  not  to  take  no- 
tice, with  the  livelieft  fentiments  of  gratitude, 
of  God's  having  chofen  us  to  be  the  objects  of 
his  diftinguifhing  goodnefs,  pajjing  by  others  ? 
And  is  not  this  motive  to  gratitude  frequently 
infifted  upon  in  Scripture  ?  I  own  it ;  and  it 
is  what  the  examples  produced  by  this  Author 
put  out  of  all  doubt.  But  what  then  ?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  ground  of  our  thankfulnefs 
is  not  that  God  hath  paft  by  others,  but  that, 
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faffing  by  them,  he  hath  chofen  us,  who  might 
likewife  have  been  excluded,  for  any  proper 
claim  we  have  to  higher  degrees  of  favour. 
Merit  we  have  none  any  more  than  they; 
and,  as  for  any  other  reafons,  however  proper 
and  effedual  they  might  be,  to  naove  an  in- 
finitely wife  God,  they  do  not,  by  being  argu- 
ments of  his  wifdom,  depreciate  from  his 
goodnefs,  or  leflen  our  obligations  to  it. 

Will  they  who  fhall  be  living  upon  earth, 
when  the  Gofpel  is  become  the  Religion  of 
all  mankind,  have  lefs  reafon  to  be  thankful 
for  this  unfpeakable  gift  than  we  have,  merely 
becaufe  it  will  then  be  a  common  blejjing,  like 
the  light  of  the  fun,  and  not,  as  now,  a 
diflinguifhing  privilege  ?  Or  is  there  juft  caufe 
why  any  chriftian  nation  ftiould  be  more  fpar- 
ing  of  their  praifes  and  acknowledgements  to 
God  for  giving  them  the  Gofpel,  beeaufe  he 
hath  not  given  it  to  them  only?  I  cannot  help 
fufpe&ing  that  fuch  thoughts  proceed  from 
the  prejudices  of  education,  by  which  a  man 
hath  been  taught,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
Grace  of  God  the  more,  to  narrow  the  bounds 
of  it ;  which  is  fuch  a  ftrange  way  of  magni- 
fying the  Grace  of  God  as  no  one,  without 
inftru&ion,  would  have  readily  thought  on. 
And  if  this  was  the  motive  to  God's  making 
life  of  this  difcriminating  method  in  placing 
his  favours,  that  his  Grace  would  hereby  ap- 
pear the  more  illuflrious  (not  indeed  in  itfelf, 
but  with  regard  to  tfaofefew,  that  happen'to 
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be  the  objects  of  it)  which  feems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  fome,  will  it  not  be  unaccount- 
able that  the  fame  motive  did  not  induce  him 
to  confine  his  goodnefs  to  a  Jingle  objedi,  that 
being  the  way  to  exalt  it  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  all  ? 

Sect.  IX.      The  other   notion  in  that 
Treatife,  which  I  cannot  come  in  with,  is, 
'That  where  one  thing  is  no  better  than  another 
before  a  choice  is  made  of  it,  that  choice  makes 
it  better  to  the  choofer ;  fo  that  God  himfelf  by 
choofmg  any  fcheme  or  mediums,  though  antece- 
dently no  way  preferable  to  other  fchemes  and 
mediums,  which  he  does  not  choofe,  renders  that 
fcheme  and  thofe  mediums  Jit,   and  good,  and 
agreeable  *.     Here  I  am  apt  to  think,  the 
ingenious- Author  deceived  himfelf,  or  rather 
was  deceived  by  Bifliop  King,  for  want  of 
attending  to  an  obvious  diftinftion,  between 
the  ab folate  and  refpetfive  goodnefs  or  fitnefs 
of  two  or  more  fchemes  or  mediums,  which 
lie  before  the  view  of  an  intelligent  agent. 
The  abfolute  goodnefs  of  any  fcheme  is  that 
which  makes  it  fit  to  be  chofen,  if  there  be 
no  fuperior  reafon  againft  it.     The  refpeffive 
goodnefs  is  its  eligiblenefs  above  other  fchemes, 
that  is,  the  excefs  of  its  abfolute  goodnefs  above 
theirs.       Confequently,    where  the    abfolute 
goodnefs  of  two  fcheme6  is  equal,  neither  of 
them  is  reJpeBively  good  and  fits    nor  can 
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poffibly  become  fo  by  being  chofen.  And 
what  then  mould  make  it  good  and  agreeable 
to  the  choofer  ?  Upon  the  account  of  its  abfo- 
lute goodnefs  it  may  be  agreeable ;  but  then, 
forafmuch  as  this  does  not  exceed  the  abfolute 
goodnefs  of  the  fcheme  unchofen,  the  plain 
and  intire  reafon  of  its  being  agreeable  is  its 
abfolute  fitnefs  to  be  chofen,  .  not  its  being 
chofen  rather  than  another  equally  fit.  But 
the  agent  hath  chofen  it,  and  is  therefore 
pleafed  with  it.  What,  is  he  pleafed  that  he 
hath  chofen  that  and  not  the  other^  That 
cannot  be,  if  he  knows  that  one  is  no  better 
than  the  other,  and  is  not  influenced  in  his 
choice,  by  a  particular  and  unaccountable 
fancy  for  one  above  the  other ;  which,  though 
it  may  be  frequently  fad:,  in  refped  of  fuch 
compounded  and  imperfed  Beings  as  we  are, 
cannot,  without  detrading  from  the  fimpli- 
city  and  perfedion  of  his  nature,  be  fuppofed 
of  God  -y  not  to  add,  that  where  there  is  fuch 
a  partial  fancy,  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  thing 
does  not  arife  from  our  having  adually  chofen 
it,  but  from  the  fancy  we  have  fpr  it,  which 
is  the  true  reafon  of  our  choice. 

Second  COROL  LART, 

THE  divine  rectitude  is  a  complex  term* 
including  fever al  ideas  under  it ;  as,  for 
inftance,  a  negative  reffifyde,  in  opposition 
to  every  wrong  inclination  ,  reflitude  ofjudg-, 
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ment,  in  oppofition  to  all  ignorance  and  mil- 
take  about  right  and  wrongs  whether  in  refpedl: 
of  the  adions  and  operations  of  the  Deity 
himfelf,  or  the  actions  and  operations  of  his 
free  creatures ;  a  rectitude  of  will,  denoting 
an  invariable  determination  of  the  will  by  a 
right  judgment,  in  oppofition  to  a  will  that  is 
capable  of  being  determined  without,  or  con- 
trary to  fuch  a  judgment  -,  and  finally,  a  recti- 
tude of  delight,  fignifying  that  as  fome  things 
are  fit  to  be  delighted  in,  others  not,  fo  God 
is  delighted  in  that,  and  nothing  elfe,  which 
is  a  proper  foundation  and  objeft  of  delight, 
and  that  his  delight  is  always  proportionable 
to  the  occafion,  and  the  value  of  the  objeft, 
in  oppofition  to  a  fatisfa&ion  or  delight  that 
is  unreafonable,  becaufe  mifplaced  as  to  the 
objed,  or  excefiive  as  to  the  degree.  All 
thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  nature  -,  the  infeparable  effedt  of  which 
is  a  rectitude  in  the  divine  conduct  and  govern- 
ment;  by  which  rectitude,  befides  his  never 
doing  any  thing  that  had  better  not  be  done, 
is  further  meant  his  doing  every  thing  that  is 
fit  and  becoming  him  to  do.  The  aflurance 
we  have  of  this  (the  rectitude  of  the  divine 
nature  being  prefuppofed)  is  the  infinite  power, 
or  alUfufficiency  of  God.  He  cannot  be  con- 
trouled  or  over-ruled  in  any  of  his  defigns; 
to  him  it  can  never  be  difficult  and  painful  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  poffible ;  he  wants  no- 
thing,   and  he  fears  nothing,  and  therefore 
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pan  have  no  inducement  to  do  what  he  other- 
wife  would  not,  or  to  leave  undone  what  he 
ihould  elfe  have  chofen  to  do,  only  for  the 
fake  of  his  eafe,  and  to  fecure  his  own  private 
interefi:  and  happinefs. 

Third   COROLLART. 

Sect.  I.  *~Y*HE  moral  attributes  of  God 
-*-  are  only  divers  ways  of  con- 
fidering  the  will  of  God,  as  invariably  and  de- 
light fully  determined  by  his  wifdom \  to  that  which 
is  bejl  in  all  pofjible  circumjlances.  The  attri- 
butes that  go  under  this  name  of  moral,  are 
goodnefs,  jufice,  truth  and  faithfulnefs.  Good- 
nefs  is  the  will  of  God  invariably  and  delight- 
fully determined  by  his  wifdom  to  the  com- 
munication of  being  and  happinefs,  becaufe  it 
is  fit,  and  as  far  as  is  fit.  —  Juftice  is  the  will 
of  God  invariably  and  delightfully  determined 
by  his  wijdom  to  maintain  right  and  order,  and, 
for  this  end  and  purpofe,  to  do  all  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  convince  his  reafonable  creatures  of 
the  regard  he  hath  to  the  prefervation  of  his. 
own  rights,  and  of  theirs. — Truth ,  orfncerity, 
is  the  will  of  God  invariably  and  delightfully 
determined  by  his  wifdom  to  avoid  ufing  all 
figns,  in  his  intercourfes  with  his  intelligent 
creatures,  from  which  they  may  not  only  take 
occaiion,  without  necefiity,  to  deceive  them- 
felves,  but  would  have  jufl:  ground  to  charge 
hjm,    with  being  their  deceiver,    haying    a 

meaning 
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meaning  to  himfelf  quite  different  from  that 
which  the  words,  or  other  figns,  he  made 
ufe  of,  naturally  fuggefted,  and  were  intended 

to  fuggeft  *.  Faithfulnefs  is  the  will  of 

God  invariably  and  delightfully  determined 
by  his  wifdom  to  make  good  all  his  promijes 
and  engagements.  —  The  holinefs  of  God  feems 
to  ftand  for  all  thefe  perfections  in  conjunction, 
he  being  by  thefe  perfections  feparated  from 
all  fociety  and  friendfhip  with  falfe  gods,  as 
his  people  were  to  be  from  the  worfhip  and 
worlhippers  of  thefe  falfe  deities,  and  from  all 
imitation  of  them  in  their  wicked  lives,  their 
fuperditious  rights  and  cuftoms,  and  impious 
devotion,  and  upon  that  account  called  a  holy 
people. 

Sect.  II.  From  this  general  account  of 
God's  moral  attributes,  it  follows  that  we  have 
clear,  diftinct  and  proper  ideas  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature  $  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diverfity  of  the  objects,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  thefe  attributes  is,  ftrictly  fpeak- 
ing,  one  and  the  fame,  viz.  God's  knowledge 

of, 

*  Can  the  Deity  lie  by  objecting  to  the  mind  a  falfe 

image,  either  by  words  or  things? Of  what  ufe  can 

a  lie  be  to  him  ? .  Can  he  be  driven  to  it  by  the  fear  of 
enemies  ?  Or  need  it  to  ferve  his  friends  ?  — —  There 
being  no  reafon  why  God  mould  lie,  we  ought  to  con- 
clude the  nature  of  the  Gods  is  free  of  this  imputation. 
God  is  true  in  words  and  actions,  is  neither  changed 
hioifelf,  nor  deceives  others,  whether  by  vifions3  or 
voices,  or  figns,  whether  fleeping  or  waking.  Plat,  dg 
feepub.  Dial,  g. 
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of,  and  delight  in  that  which  is  good  and  fit : 
in  a  word,  that  infinity  may  be  predicated  of 
the  morale  as  well  as  of  the  other  attributes  of 
God,  as  we  farther  learn  in  what  fenfe  it  may 
be  fo. 

Sect.  III.      1.  We  have  clear ; diflincl,  and 
proper,   thd  not  adequate  ideas  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God.     I  am  fenfible,  this  is  very 
difagreeable  dodfcrine  to  the  difciples  of  a  cer- 
tain Reformer,  who  will  not  allow  that  our 
'notions  ofjuflice  and  goodnefs,  do  at  all  agree 
to  thefe  attributes  as  they  are  in  the  Deity ; 
in  whom  they  fignify  fomething,   of  which 
we  have  only  a  confufed,  or  rather  no  appre- 
henfion,  and  exceeding  different  from  what 
they  do  when  afcribed  to  men.     And,  the 
truth  is,  as  long  as  they  refolve  to  give  fuch 
reprefentations  of  the  decrees  of  God,  of  his 
works,  and  of,  what  they  call,  his  glory,  as 
they  univerfally  do,  they  are  perfectly  in  the 
right  of  it,  to  take  it  for  a  thing  granted,  that 
we  have  no  proper  idea  of  thefe  moral  perfec* 
tions  (tho',  they  would  do  flill  better  to prove it 
too,  if  they  could)  fince  they  muft  be  con- 
fcious  of  its  being  a  defperate  undertaking  to 
reconcile  the  divine  proceedings,  according  to 
their  fcheme  of  them,  with  the  conceptions 
which  all  mankind,  not  excepting  thofe  who 
have  improved  their  Reafon  to  the  higheft 
degree,  have  ofjuflice  and  goodnefs.     And  not 
only  thefe  men,  but  others  too,  who  know 

how 
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how  to  reafon  admirably  well  upon  the  attri- 
butes of  God  when  they  pleafe,  have,  as  often 
as  a  different  purpofe  was  to  be  ferved,  talked 
in  the  fame  ftrain. 

Sect.  IV.  Bi(hop  King  is  the  man  who 
hath  moft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  this  head. 
It  is  true,  his  difcourfe  does  particularly  con- 
cern the \  fore-knowledge  of  God;  but  then,  he 
lays  down  fuch  unlimited  affertions,  that  no 
reader  can  forbear  concluding  from  them,  that 
his  opinion  was  the  fame  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes as  of  the  reft ;  notwithftanding  his  not 
particularly  infifting  upon  them.  "  Thofe 
"  powers,  properties,  and  operations,  the 
<c  names  of  which  we  transfer  to  God,  are 
(faith  he)  but  faint  (hadows  and  refem- 
blances,  or  rather  indeed  emblems  and  pa- 
rabolical figures  of  the  divine  attributes 
which  they  are  defigned  to  fignify.  —  A 
<c  map  is  only  paper  and  ink  diverfified  with 
$c  feveral  ftrokes  and  lines  which  in  them- 
"  felves  have  very  little  likenefs  to  earth, 
' c  mountains,  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  Yet 
"  none  can  deny  but  by  proportion  and  ana- 
(C  logy,  they  are  very  inftrudtive  ;  and  if  any 
(hould  imagine  that  thefe  countries  are 
really  paper,  becaufe  the  maps  that  repre- 
fent  them  are  made  of  it,  and  fhould 
ferioufly  draw  conclusions  from  that  fup- 
pofnion,  he  would  expofe  his  underftand- 
*'  ing,  anc|  rriajce  himfelf  ridiculous.     And 
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"  yet  fuch  as  argue  from  the  faint  refem- 
€C  blances  that  either  Scripture  or  Reafon 
<c  give  us  of  the  divine  attributes  and  opera- 
cc  tions,  and  proceed  in  their  reafonings,  as 
iC  if  thefe  muft,  in  all  refpe&s,  anfwer  one 
ic  another,  fall  into  the  fame  abfurdities  that 
"  thofe  would  be  guilty  of,  who  fhould  think 
cc  that  countries  muft  be  of  paper,  becaufe 
iC  the  maps  that  reprefent  them  are  fo."  And, 
in  the  next  paragraph,  applying  this  general 
obfervation  to  the  particular  cafe  of  God's 
decrees  and  predejlinathn,  he  futh,  "  We 
•'  afcribe  thefe  to  God,  becaufe  the  things 
4C  fignified  by  thefe  words  bear  fome  refem- 
<c  blance  to  certain  perfe&ions,  which  we 
c<  believe  to  be  in  him ;  but  there  is  as  little 
*c  likenefs  between  the  one  and  the  other,  as 
cc  between  the  countries  and  maps  which  re- 
**  prefent  them  *."  —  If,  agreeably  to  what 
that  Writer  faith  here  of  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God,  it  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  as  little  like- 
nefs between  our  ideas  of  the  jujiice  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  the  attributes  themfelves, 
#s  between  a  map  of  a  country,  and  the 
country  reprefented  by  it  (which  feems  to 
have  been  his  fenfe  of  the  matter)  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  not  only  a  very  falfe  but  dan- 
gerous poiltion.  Maps  are  of  ufe  to  help  us 
in  conceiving  of  the  countries  they  defcribe; 
becaufe,  as  to  the  fituationand  bounds  of  the 

feveral 

*  Divine  Predeflination,   &c.    a  Sermon    preached 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland,  1799. 
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feveral  parts  of  the  map  one  with  regard  to 
another,  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  exact  and 
proper  correfpondence  between  the  map  and 
the  country  ;  and  becaufe,  as  to  other  inten- 
tions of  a  map,  having  feen  the  earth  itfelf, 
mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers,  any  ar- 
bitrary fign  will  ierve  to  revive  the  ideas  of 
them  in  our  minds,    which  we  can  eafily 
apply  to  any  particular  country,  mountain, 
river,  which  we  have  not  feen,     But  now 
fuppofmg  the  firft  and  only  object  a  man  had 
feen  was  a  map,  I  afk,  what  fort  of  a  repre- 
fentation  the  map  would  be  to  fuch  a  man  ? 
Would  it  anfwer  the  fame  ends  to  him  it  does 
to  us  ?  Of  no  more  ufe  would  our  ideas  of 
the  divine  perfections  be  to  us,    if  they  were 
only  emblems  and  parabolical  figures  of  thofe 
perfections,    and  reprefented  them  no  better 
than  a  map  does  a  country  ;    fince,  having 
never  converfed  with  the  attributes  and  per- 
fections themfelves,   we  muft  be  continually 
and  unavoidably  blundering  in  all  our  con- 
templations and  difcourfes  about  them ;   and 
fliould  not,  after  all,  know  what  we  were  to 
believe  concerning  God,  or  to  expect  from 
him,    ufing  the   words  wifdom,  jujlice,   and 
goodnefs,  without  any  certain  ideas  affixed  to 
them.     Whereas,  from  the  account  juft  be- 
fore given  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  it 
appears,  that  the  general  ideas  of  them,  are  as 
clear  and  diftinct  as  of  the  fame  things  when 
attributed  to  other  intelligent  Beings. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  V.  It  is  very  true,  as  thefe  attri- 
butes are  exercifed  and  imployed  in  the  works 
of  God,  we  are  often  at  a  lofs  to  make  a 
judgment  of  them,  but  then  we  know  that 
the  works  of  God  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to 
his  nature ;  fo  that  God  himfelf  being  wife, 
and  juji,  and  good,  we  may  be  confident 
that  wifdom,  jufticey  and  goodnefs  belong  to  all 
his  providential  difpenfations.  As  in  the  na- 
tural world  the  wifdom  of  God  is  clearly  ken 
in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inftances,  which,  tho*  we 
cannot  tell  how  they  difcover  the  wifdom  of 
God,  we  cannot  prove  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
it ;  (oy  in  the  moral  world \  the  wifdom >ju/l xice , 
and  goodnefs  of  God  fliine  out  in  a  thoufand 
inftances;  and,  tho*  there  are  fome  appear- 
ances (more  it  muft  be  confeffed  than  in  the 
natural  world)  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps  not  pfjible  at  prefent, 
yet  we  cannot  fay  they  do  any  of  them  con- 
trad  icl  our  cleared  ideas  of  wifdom ,  juflice,  and 
goodnefs  as  fome  cafes  evidently  do,  which 
may  be  fuppofed,  and  which  therefore  can 
never  be  real  cafes.  To  annex  a  greater  degree 
of  mifery  than  of  happinefs  to  the  exiftence 
of  an  innocent  creature  (greater,  T  mean,  upon 
the  whole)  is  repugnant  to  the  moft  obvious 
ideas  of  juflice,  as  inflidting  the  leaft  degree  of 
mifery  (tho'  it  were  but  as  the  duft  of  the 
ballance  compared  with  the  happinefs  which 
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the  creature  injoyed)  when  it  was  neither  de- 
ferved,  nor  promoted  any  valuable  end,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  wijdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
infinite  Being,  and  for  this  reafon,  it  is  not 
poflible  that  any  fuch  inftances  fhould  ever 
occur. 

Sect.  VI.  It  is  one  thing  not  to  fee  the 
fitnefs  of  this  or  that  apprehended  part  of  the 
divine  conduct,  another  to  fee  the  unfitnefs  of 
it.  The  latter  only  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
God  is  not  wife,  and  juji%  and  good;  or  that 
our  ideas  of  wi/dom,  jujlicey  and  goodnefs  are 
wrong  ;  or  that  the  thing  is  falfely  afcribed  to 
God.  But  now  as  to  any  fuch  manifeft  un- 
fitnefs, it  hath  never  yet  been,  and  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  never  will  be  proved  of  any 
one  thing  which  God  hath  done,  or  which  it 
is  certain  he  will  do.  Difficulties  there  are, 
fuch  and  fo  many,  that  it  would  be  the  ut- 
moft  vanity  and  arrogance  in  any  man  to  think 
of  furmounting  them.  But  then,  thefe  diffi- 
culties proceeding  from  our  imperfedt  views  of 
things,  are  no  real  objection  againft  what 
hath  been  afferted,  of  our  having  clear  ideas 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  $  any  more 
than  our  not  being  able  to  give  a  fatisfaftory 
account  to  ourfelves,  of  fome  things  in  the 
management  of  a  family,  a  city,  a  kingdom, 
which  yet  may  be  ordered  very  wifely  and 
jurtly,  becaufe  we  have  not  been  let  into  the 
fecret  of  affairs,  and  are  unacquainted  with 

the 
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the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  and  the  characters 
and  actions  of  the  members  of  it,  will  prove 
us  not  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  wifdom, 
ju/iice,  and  goodnefs  which  belong  to  the 
character  of  the  matter  of  a  family,  a  magi- 
ft  rate,  or  a  fovereign  prince  ;  or  that,  becaufe 
we  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  fitnefs  of 
fome  things,  there  is  nothing  concerning  which 
we  can  pronounce  that  it  would  be  unfit. 

Sect.  VII.  What  we  are  concerned  to 
remember  is,  that  the  larger  any  fociety,  and 
the  more  extenfive  any  plan,  the  lefs  likely  is 
it  that  we  (hould  be  qualified  to  pafs  a  defini- 
tive fentence  upon  the  wifdom  of  the  whole 
plan,  or  the  propriety  of  any  part ;  fince  to 
the  latter  it  is  necefiary,  that  we  (hould  have 
all  the  parts,  even  the  moft  diftant,  with 
which  fuch  a  part  is  conne&ed,  lying  before 
us;  and  to  the  former,  that  we  fhould  be 
able  to  take  in  at  once,  that  plan  and  all  other 
plans  or  fchemes  with  which  it  muft  be  com- 
pared,  before  it  can  be  known  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,  the  beft.  Confequently,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  a  univerfe,  compofed  of  feveral  worlds, 
is  a  plan  or  defign,  with  regard  to  us,  of  a 
kind  of  infinite  extent,  and  not  to  be  executed, 
but  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages ;  creatures,  like 
us,  of  narrow  faculties,  a  very  fcanty  dura- 
tion, and  but  poorly  fituated  to  make  obfer- 
vations,  flbould  not  be  very  hafty  to  reject  a 
thing  as  unfit,  becaufe  we  do  not  difcern  the 

fitnefs 
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fitnefs  of  it,  and  thereupon  to  cefolve  with 
ourfelves  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God,   and 
cannot  have  him  for  its  author,  altho*  there 
be  very  good  reafons  to  detiionftrate  that  it  is 
of  God  and  not  of  men.     The  thing  may  be 
very  fit,  and  yet  the  fitnefs  of  it  not  appear 
to  us ;    unlefs  our  underftandings  are  com- 
menfurate  to   the  natures  and   relations  of 
things,  and  God  can  have  no  reafons  for  any 
particular  aSi  or  ceconomy  of  Providence  which 
lie  concealed  from  our  fearches.     Nay,  fup- 
pofing  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  any  rea- 
fons for  God's  a&ing  after  this  or  that  man- 
ner, but  can  affign  plaufible  reafons,  why  he 
fliould  not  fo  a£t,  yet  we  ought  to  be  very 
fure  that  thefe  reafons  are  at  lead  a  counter- 
poife  to  the  evidence  we  have  of  God's  hav- 
ing really  afted,  or  revealed  his  defign  to  adl 
fo,  before  we  determine  againft  it.     If  inftead* 
of  ufing  this  modeft  caution,   we  perempto- 
rily decree,  that  fuch  a  thing  cannot  be,  not- 
withftanding  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
fadfc  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  pretended  reafons 
againft  the  expediency  of  it,  we  are  guilty  of 
inexcufable  ralhnefs  and  prefumption.    Whe- 
ther this  is  not  the  cafe  (to  make  the  beft  of 
it)  when  men  argue  againft  the  truth  of  the 
Jewi/h  Revelation  from  the  numerous  pofitive 
inftitutio?is  which  it  contained,  and  againft  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian,  from  its  imperfeSi  pro- 
mulgation, may  be  left  to  every  ferious  and 
impartial  perfon  to  judge. 

Vol.  IV.  F  Sect. 
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Sect.  VlII.  Let  me  add  this  further, 
that  no  man  can  be  juftified  to  treat  the  Go/pel 
as  an  impofture,  only  for  the  fake  of  certain 
reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  that  pafs  for 
doStrines  of  the  Gofpel,  but,  after  the  moft 
heedful  examination,  appear  manifeftly  unfit, 
snd  therefore  falfe.  Be  we  never  fo  pofitive, 
and  upon  never  fogood  grounds,  of  the  falfity 
of  the  dodxine,  that  will  be  no  proof  at  all, 
that  the  Religion  of  Chrift  is  falfe,  if  it  can- 
not be  fhewn  to  be  a  dodtrine  of  Chriftianity. 
Is  there  no  finding  out  any  other  meaning  of 
the  words  and  expreffions  of  fcripture  but 
this,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  abfurd  ? 
And  is  this  abfurd  fenfe  evidently  their  true 
one  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  a  kind  of  abfolute 
certainty  of  thefe  things  is  fit  to  be  oppofedto 
the  numerous  and  moft  convincing  arguments 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which 
will  come  in  the  way  of  any  one  that  feeks 
for  them.  Better  fuppofe  the  greater  part  of 
the  chriftian  world  to  have  been  in  an  error, 
one  age  after  another,  efpecially  if  the  error 
hath  not  been  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
morahy  (though  one  would  not  be  forward  to 
do  this)  than  that  Chriftianity  itfelf  is  a  mere 
fable  and  delufion. 

Sect.  IX.     2 .  Notwithftanding  the  diver- 
fity  of  the  objeBs^  the  principle  of  God's  moral 
perfections  is  one  and  the  fame  5  viz.  his  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of,  and  delight  in,  that  which  is  right 
and  good.     What  the  School- Divines  talk  of 
the  identity  of  the  effence  and  attributes,  one 
with  another,   is  true  enough  of  the  moral 
attributes,  in  the  fenfe  now  affigned.     The 
identity  they  meant,  (if  indeed  they  had  pro- 
perly any  meaning)  was  a  metaphy/icalabftrac- 
tion,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  plain  under- 
ftandings,  and  holds  alike  of  all  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  the  divine  mind,  which  ac- 
cording to  them,    have  no  real   diftinftion 
among  themfelves ;  the  under  ft  anding  is  the 
fame  thing  as  the  will  of  God  ;  and  his  power 
as  his  holinejs.    And  yet,  which  is  a  little  odd, 
the  fame  men  who  with  fo  much  zeal  con- 
tend for  this  unintelligible  Jimplicity    in  the 
divine  nature,  at  other  times  forget  themfelves 
fo  far  as  to  make  fome  of  the  attributes  not 
only  feemingly,  but  really,  clafh  and  inter- 
fere with  each  other ;  while  mercy  is  not  to  be 
fatisfied  without  the  pardon  of  Jin ,  nor  juflice 
and  holinefs  without  exacting  the  full  punijh- 
ment  of  it.     On  one  fide  is  tender  companion, 
on  the  otheran  unrelenting  rigour.     It  can- 
not, indeed,  be  denied,  that  they  have  found 
a  way,  as  they  think,  to  reconcile  this  diffe- 
rence, by  fuch  an  exchange  oiperfons  between 
the  [inner  and  his  furety,  that  the  furety  hath 
all  the  guilt  of  the  /inner  properly  transfered 
on  him,  and  properly  bears  all  the  punijhmcnt 
due  to  that  guilt ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
/inner,  united  by  faith  to  his  furety,  hath  not 
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only  the  effeBs  of  his  righteoufnefs,  but  his 
fighteoufnefs  itfelf  imputed  to  him.  But,  I 
fear,  if  it  be ■.  efljential  to  the  notion  of  jujiice 
to  infift  on  the  intire  payment  of  the  finner's 
debt,  the  method  of  reconciliation  here  pro- 
pofed  falls  fhort  of  the  end  aimed  at  by  it, 
tandfo  muft  be  looked  upon  as  of  man's  devi- 
fing,  not  as  the  counfel  of  God.  For  (not  to 
urge  the  abfurdity  of  making  the  fufferings  of 
an  innocent  perfon  for  a  few  hours  in  any  pro- 
per fenfe  equal  to  the  punijhment  of  millions 
of  guilty  creatures,  whofe  fufferings  being  the 
effect  of  guilt  muft  be  of  a  quite  different 
kind,  throughout  innumerable  ages,  which  is 
much  fuch  another  whim,  as  that  of  crowd- 
ing eternity  into  an  injlant;  without  urging 
of  this)  let  it  only  be  confidered,  that  to  ap- 
peafe  the  jujiice  of  God,  as  they  defcribe  it, 
(not  as  the  jujiice  of  a  Creator  and  Governor, 
but  analogous  to  the  paffion  of  revenge  in  a 
weak  man,  when  he  hath  received  a  perfonal 
injury;  to  appeafe,  I  fay,  fuch  a  jujiice  as 
this)  the  punijhment  muft  not  only  be  adequate 
to  the  guilt  of  the  (in,  but  muft  light  on  the 
(inner  himfelf.  Vicarious  fufferings  will  never 
fatisfy  fuch  a jujiice  as  is  rather  a  phyjical  affec- 
tion than  a  moral  attribute  under  the  direction 
of % wifdom.  What  pleafes  the  offended  perfon, 
is  to  fee  the  offender  himfelf  fmart  for  his 
fault.  Or,  if  they  will  needs  have  it  to  be 
otherwife,  will  not  the  confequence  be,  that, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  jujiice  excufes  the 

finner 
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finner  from  fuffering  in  his  own  perfony  it 
might,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  wifdom  fhould 
judge  proper,  abate  of  the  punijhment  ? 

Sect.  X.  But  now,  as  the  unity  of  God's 
moral  perfections  is  an  eafy  intelligible  notion, 
as  before  explained,  fignifying  nothing  elfe, 
but  their  being  connected  together  by  one 
general  idea,  and  refolved  into  one  common 
principle,  viz.  the  will  of  God  dire&ed  by 
his  wifdom,  or  a  wife  love  of  all  that  is  good, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  goodnefs,  and 
of  nothing  elfe ;  in  which  refpect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  inexplicable  divinity  of  the 
Schools;  fo  this  plain  and  fimple  way  of  con- 
ceiving of  thefe  attributes  does  at  once  (hut 
out  that  unyielding  yuftice  which  fome  have 
taught,  and  that  eafy  flexible  goodnefs  that 
hath  been  dreamt  of  by  others.  Divine 
jaflice  will  take  that  way,  and  obferve  that  de- 
gree and  meafure  in  punijhing  which  wifdom 
prefcribes,  going  no  further  than  is  fit ;  and 
therefore  we  have  reafon  to  think,  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  final  obflinacy>  not  to  the  extremity  of 
things;  fince  the  original defign  of  God,  re- 
garded only  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  not 
their  grief  and  punijhment,  which  becomes 
fit  only  thro'  their  voluntary  abufe  of  thofe 
capacities  of  happinefs,  and  opportunities  and 
advantages  for  obtaining  it,  which  God  hath 
given  them.  Happinefs  (either  adually  in-r 
joyed,  or  capable  of  being  injoyed)  is  the  re- 
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mote  foundation  of  all  moral  fitnefs ;  abftraded 
from  the  connexion  it  hath  with  happinefs, 
nothing  in  the  world  is  of  the  lead  value. 
Any  further  therefore,  than  the  obligations  of 
the  reafonable  creature  to  his  Maker,  for  the 
capacities  and  means  of  happinefs,  which  he 
hath  violated,  render  it  fit  and  neceffary,  God 
will  not  be  fevere  to  mark  iniquity.  And  who 
will  pretend  to  fay  that  this  muft  always  be  to 
the  extent  of  its  demerit?  One  would  rather 
think,  that  forafmuch  as  the  only  conceivable 
motive  to  God's  communicating  Being  was, 
that  he  might  beftow  the  capacities  of  happi- 
nefs, if  the  creature  hath  not  made  that  ufe 
of  thefe  capacities  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  it  fhould  not  be  morally  fit  and  ne- 
ceffary for  God  immediately  to  put  the  guilty 
creature  out  of  all  poffibility  of  recovering  that 
happinefs,  for  which  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed ;  efpecially,  when  the  natural  weaknefies 
of  the  creature  are  fuch,  and  the  temptations 
in  the  midft  of  which  he  is  placed,  are  fo 
numerous  and  ftrong,  as  in  a  manner  to  en- 
title him  to  compaffion ;  one  would  not 
think,  I  fay,  if  we  only  confidered  the  rea- 
sons of  things,  that  this  fhould  be  fit ;  as  we 
certainly  know  from  Revelation  that  God  hath 
jiot  proceeded  with  this  feyerity. 

Sect.  XL  Nor  may  we  therefore  regard 
the  goodnefi  of  God,  as  fuch  an  eafy  flexible 
fbing  as  others  have  imagined  it,     God  can-* 
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not  but  difapprove  every  action,  and  much 
more  every  character,  that  is  morally  evil-,  and 
the  queftion  is,  whether  as  it  is  fit  that  he 
fliould  difapprove  it,  it  be  not  likewife  fit  a'nd 
congruous,  that  he  fhew  his  difapprobation  ? 
The  difapprobation  being  perfectly  juft,  and 
relating  to  the  creature,  is  it  not  reafonable 
that  the  creature  fliould  be  made  fenfible  of 
it,  that  he  may  be  the  more  affected  with  the 
fenfe  of  his  own  ill  conduct  ?  And  how  can 
this  be  if  fin  go  altogether  unpunished?  Or 
if  the  puni(hment  be  next  to  none  ?  Or  be 
not  diftributed  by  fome  rules  of  proportion, 
fo  as  that  the  mod  guilty  (hall  be  the  moil 
miferable?  Which  yet  we  know  is  not  always 
done  in  this  life,  there  muft  therefore  be  a 
future  ftate.  Nor  do  I  fee  any  neceflity  of 
fuppofing  that  all  punifhment  hath  the  nature 
of  an  admonition,  either  to  the  fufFerer  him- 
felf,  whofe  amendment  is  defigned  by  it,  or 
by  way  of  example  to  others.  Did  the  incor- 
rigiblenefs  of  the  offender  take  away  all  pro- 
fpect  of  his  profiting  by  his  punifhment,  and 
we  fhould  fet  afide  the  confideration  of  any 
other  being  concerned  in  the  example,  it  feems 
highly  fit  that  the  finner  fliould  be  made  to 
know  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  his  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  Maker ;  and 
that  in  order  to  his  knowing  this,  he  fhould 
feel  it.  And  here  it  is  that  I  fhould  place  the 
expediency  of  punifhment  as  far  as  it  relates 
folely  to  the  impenitent  Jinner  \   not  in  the 
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bare  congruity  between  guilt  and  punifliment, 
but  in  the  finner's  knowledge  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  defign  of  his  punifliment  to  work  in 
hirn  a  flronger  convi&ion  of  it,  and  to  ex- 
press the  difpleafure  of  his  offended  Sovereign 
againft  him. upon  that  account ;  that  he  may 
be  felf condemned,   and,  tho'  unwillingly,  do 
homage,  in  his  own  thoughts,  to  the  holi- 
nefs  of  God,  giving  him  alfo  the  glory  of 
that  goodnefs  which  he  hath  abufed.      So 
that,  (hould  we  fuppofe  the  (inner  to  have 
loft  all  confcioufnefs  of  his  deferving  what  he 
fuffers,  and  to  efteem  his  fufferings  the  pure 
effect  of  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  not  a  proof 
of  God's  abhorrence  of  fin  -3  as,  on  the  one 
hand,    there  would  be  np  injuftice  in    the 
fufferings  of  fuch  a  {inner,  becaufe  they  were 
deferved,    fo  neither,    on  the  other,   would 
there  be  any  fitnefs  in  them  if  tfre  notion  J 
have  here  offered  be  right. 

Sect.  XII.  As  to  vicarious  punifliment, 
or  punifliment  by  fubftitution,  the  wifdorn  and 
fitnefs  of  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  (hewn  in  the 
only  example  we  have  of  that  kind  5  for  there 
being  in  the  fufferings  and  obedience  of 
Chrifl,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  glory 
that  followed,  a  peculiar  fitnefs  tp  fhew  God's 
difapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  fin,  and  his 
approbation  and  love  of  holinefs,  Ckri/l,  by 
his  fufferings,  may  yery  properly  be  faid  to 
Jpaw  made  fafisfafiign  for  fin  $  that  phrafe  not 
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neceflarily  implying  that  Chrijl  hath  paid  an 
equivalent  j  but  only  that  he  hath  done  and 
fuffered  what  God  was  pleafed,  in  his  infinite 
wifdom,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the  puniftiment 
due  to  the  (inner  himfelf ;  fo  as  to  require  no^ 
thing  further  of  him,  in  order  to  his  obtain- 
ing a  happy  and  glorious  immortality,  but 
his  compliance  with  certain  neceffary  terms, 
which  the  Grace  of  God  will  render  poffible 
to  him.  God,  the  wife  and  righteous  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  was  fatisfied  with  the 
death  of  Chrift,  as  a  fufficient  foundation  for 
a  new  covenant,  a  covenant  of  life  and  im- 
mortality upon  the  condition  of  fincere,  tho' 
imperfect,  obedience  \  becaufe  he  knew  this 
death,  with  all  its  concomitants,  was  fitted  to 
declare  both  his  love  to  finners,  and  his  hatred 
of  fin  in  the  moft  confpicuous  manner  that 
.could  have  been  chofen  for  the  illu fixation  of 
both ;  and  thereby  moft  effedually  to  an- 
fwer,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  ends  and  de- 
signs of  the  divine  government.  This  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  fcripture  do&rine  of  fatifi- 
faffion,  in  which  I  fee  nothing  but  what, 
inftead  of  offering  violence  to  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  Reafon,  is  perfe&ly  con*- 
fonant  to  them. 

Sect.  XIII.     We  learn  from  hence  in 

what  fenfe  infinity  may  be  predicated  of  the 

moral  attributes  of  God  5    not  abfolutely  and 

fiparately  as  of  the  reft,  but  relatively  to  the 

wifdom 
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wifdom  of  God,  and  the  internal  energy  of 
his  nature;  both  which  together  produce  a 
love  of  adherence  to  that  which  is  good,  that 
requires  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  a  more  than  infinite 
contrary  attraction  to  overcome  it.  It  is  with 
relation  to  thefe,  not  to  the  aElual  difplay  of 
the  moral  attributes  ad  extra ,  that  we  are  to 
eftimate  the  degree  of  thefe  attributes.  The 
attributes  exift  in  the  divine  nature  before  they 
are  exercifed  ;  nor,  when  they  are  exercifed, 
muft  we  imagine  the  effeSts  to  be  an  adequate 
ineafure  of  the  perfections  themfelves ;  any 
more  than  from  the  power  of  God,  which  is 
infinite,  we  can  infer  that  the  things  produced 
by  it  are  likewife  infinite.  All  the  fitneffes  of 
things,  and  actions,  in  all  poffible  circum- 
ftances  and  combinations,  are  clearly  feen  by 
the  divine  underftanding,  moral  good  in  all  its 
excellency  and  beauty,  and  moral  evil  in  all 
its  turpitude  and  deformity,  the  intire  and 
unchangeable  difference  between  them  ;  fo 
that  as  no  reafon  is  to  be  offered  againft  the 
one  and  for  the  other,  none  can  be  offered  by 
means  of  any  change  that  can  happen  out  in 
the  courfe  of  everlafiing  ages.  This  profpect 
of  the  divine  mind  is  boundlefs.  And  foraf- 
much  as  God's  love  of  that  which  is  good, 
his  adherence  to  it  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf  ) 
and  delight  in  it,  muft  correfpond  to  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  it,  and  the  active  force 
of  his  mod  bleffed  nature;  no  bounds  can  be 
fet  to  this  love,  this  adherence,  this  delight ;  nor 

can 
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can  the  will  of  God  be  otherwife  than  right 
in  all  its  determinations.     In  this  fenfe  prin- 
cipally the  fcripture  is  to  be  underftood,  when 
it  affirms  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lor d,  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God.     As  all  other  Beings 
are  holy  and  good  only  by  derivation  from 
God,  not  originally  and  independently  as  he 
is,  fo  they  come  infinitely  fhort  of  him  in 
thefe  perfections,  and  therefore  are  not,  by 
the  perfection  of  their  natures,  abfolutely  im- 
mutable like  him.     If  we  confider  only  the 
negative  part  of  holinefs,    confifting    in   an 
actual  freedom  from  all  moral  evil,   or  the 
mere  abftraCt  reCtitude  of  the  will,  there  is  a 
kind  of  equality  between  one  innocent  crea- 
ture and  another,  of  a  fuperior  order,  and 
between  the  innocent  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor.    But  when  we  fpeak  of  pofitive  holinefs, 
or  the  force  with  which  the  will  is  carried  to 
that  which  is  good,  and  the  approbation  of, 
and  delight  the  mifid  hath  in  it,  the  equality 
vanifties ;  this,  where  other  things  are  equal, 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  wifdom  and 
aftive  force  of  each  nature.     Take  feveral 
bodies  of  unequal  quantities  of  matter,  tho* 
all  gravitate  the  fame  way,  yet  their  gravities 
are  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  a  force  fufficient  to  flop  one,  will 
not  hinder  the  defcent  of  another.     We  may 
ufe  this  inftead  of  a  better  illuftration  of  the 
difproportion  in  point  of  moral  excellence,  be- 
tween an  angelical  and  human  mind,    and 

between 
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between  the  fupreme  Being  and  the  higheft 
angel.  The  underftanding  of  an  angel  will 
be  owned  to  be  much  larger  than  the  under- 
ftanding of  a  man,  and  the  determination  for 
the  will  to  virtue  in  a  good  angel,  to  be  as 
much  ftronger  and  more  unconquerable  than 
in  an  innocent  man,  as  his  underftanding  is 
more  capacious,  and  the  activity  of  his  nature 
greater.  But  what  is  the  higheft  angel  in  this 
regard  to  the  mod  high  God  ?  The  moral  im- 
poffibility  that  God  fhould  be  unjuft,  unmer- 
ciful, unfaithful,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  is  as 
much  greater  than  the  fecurity  which  any  of 
his  creatures  have  in  themfelves,  againft  their 
being  fo,  as  the  compafs  of  his  underftanding, 
and  the  energy  of  his  ever  bleffed  nature  ex- 
ceed theirs.  The  temptation  had  need  to  be 
infinitely  ftrong,  to  be  a  ballance  to  infinite 
perfection ;  and  more  than  infinite  (which  is  a 
contradiction)  to  prevail  over  it;  whereas, 
fuch  is  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
fuch  the  extent  of  the  divine  power,  that  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil  in  the  leaft  con- 
ceivable degree  j  fo  far  is  he  from  being  liable 
to  be  tempted  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  en- 
danger his  a£ting  contrary  to  the  di&ates  of 
his  all-perfe<ft  mind.— 'Till  I  viewed  things  in 
this,  light,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  to  have 
afcribed  infinity  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
from  a  fort  of  implicit  faith,  or  in  compliance 
with  the  language  eftablifhed,  without  having 
any  proper  diftindt  idea  of  what  I  faid. 
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Sect.  XIV.  From  hence,  by  the  way, 
I  would  obferve,  that  Cartes  $  account  of  the 
human  will  is  not  intirely  juflr.  "  It  deferves, 
<c  faith  he  *,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  to  other 
things  I  find  not  any  power  or  quality  in 
myfelf,  which  I  poffefs  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
fame  can  be  greater  and  more  perfedt;  e.g. 
if  I  confider  the  faculty  of  intelligence,  I 
am  prefently  fenfible  of  its  being  exceed- 
ingly (hort  and  confined,  as  it  is  in  me; 
"  and  at  the  fame  time  I  form  the  idea  of 
c<  another  underftanding  much  greater,  yea, 
<c  the  greateft  that  can  be,  and  even  infinite ; 
"  and  for  this  very  reafon  that  I  am  able  to 
u  form  an  idea  of  it,  I  conclude  it  to  belong 
<c  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  fo  of  other  fa- 
"  culties.  The  will  is  the  only  power  which 
<c  I  experience  to  be  of  fuch  extent  in  myfelf, 
<c  that  I  cannot  have  a  conception  of  any 
"  greater;  infomuch  that  it  is  in  refpedl  of 
<c  this,  more  efpecially,  that  I  bear  a  fort  of 
"  image  and  likenefs  of  God ;  for  though  the 
"  will  be  without  all  comparifon  greater  in 
cc  God  than  in  me,  both  with  regard  to  the 
cc  knowledge  and  power  that  are  joined  with 
"  it,  and  render  it  more  firm  and  efficacious, 
"  and  the  objeSi,  as  it  extends  itfelf  to  more 
<c  things ;  yet,  precifely  confidered,  it  doth 
"  not  feem  greater,  becaufe  it  confifts  in  no- 

c<  thing 
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thing  elfe  but  this,  that  we  can  either  do 
or  not  do  a  thing  (i.  e.  either  affirm  or  deny, 
purfue  or  avoid  it)  or,  rather,  only  in  this, 
that  we  are  carried  to  affirm  or  deny,  to 
purfue  or  avoid  what  is  propofed  by  the 
understanding  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we 
perceive  ourfelves  to  be  determined  to  it  by 
no  external  force."  But  muft  not  the  in- 
trinjic  original  force  of  the  will,  bear  a  con- 
ftant  proportion  to  the  perfections  of  the  Being 
in  other  refpe&s  ?  Is  a  Being  infinite  in  pre- 
fence ,  in  power ,  in  underftanding  ?  And  muft 
not  the  quantity  of  will  (I  beg  leave  to  ufethe 
expreffion  for  want  of  a  better)  be  anfwerable; 
fo  as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  there  is 
more  will  in  God,  as  well  as  more  under/land- 
ings more  power,  more  prefence  ?  That  we 
are  not  able  to  form  a  clear  diftindt  idea  of 
the  internal  force  and  extent  of  the  will,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  we  are  as  little 
able  to  conceive  what  the  power  of  willing 
itfelf  is,  abfolutely  confidered — As  for  what 
he  brings  in  proof  of  his  notion,  viz.  "  that 
ct  in  willing  we  perceive  ourfelves  to  be  de- 
<c  termined  by  no  external  force/*  I  cannot, 
for  my  own  part,  difcern  any  thing  like  an 
argument  in  it;  for  befides  that  the  will, 
though  felf-determined,  is  not  determined  with 
that  internal  fpring  and  vigour  in  me  as  in  the 
Deity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned  equal 
in  two  agents  fo  infinitely  unlike  \  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  obferved,  and  that  is  the 

fallacy 
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fallacy  in  the  expreffion  of  not  being  determined 
by  an  external  force.  The  will  cannot  be 
determined  by  an  external  force,  much  lefs  can 
we  perceive  it  to  be  fo  determined,  in  this 
fenfe  that  we  are  compelled  to  will  a  thing 
againft  our  will;  yet  in  this  other  fenfe  of  the 
words  the  will  may  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
ternal force,  that  by  a  fuperior  influence  we 
may  be  fo  irrefiftibly  carried  to  will  a  thing, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  will  the  contrary,  while 
we  are  under  that  influence.  Which  very 
thing  (hews  that  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  will,  any  more  than  between  the 
under/landing  of  God  and  the  creature. 

Fourth    COROL  LART. 

Sect.  I.  *~Y^HE  blejfednefs  of  the  Deity  is 

-*-     not  at  all  lejjened  by  the  mif- 

conduB  of  his  free  creatures ,  and  the  feverity 

which  this  obliges  him  to  make  ufe  of  either  by 

way  of  correction,  or  final  punijhment.     For, 

whence  doth  the  bleffednefs  of  that  adoreable 

Being,    according  to  our  conceptions  of  it, 

flow,  but  from  the  all- comprehending  views 

of  his  mind,  the  perfect  and  unchangeable 

redtitude  of  his  will,  and  his  being  pofTeffed 

of  power  without  bounds,  and  a  nature  not 

liable  to  change  ?  Now  neither  of  thefe  can 

be  afFe&ed  by  any  thing  without  him.     His 

under/landing  is  a  region  of  pure  unmixed 

light,  that  can  never  be  overcaft  with  a  cloud, 

in 
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in  which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety  of  the 
moft  beautiful  fcenes.  His  will  never  deviates 
from  the  rule  of  right  marked  out  by  his 
wtfdom  5  nor  can  his  power  ever  fail  in  the 
execution  of  what  he  wills ;  nor  his  Being, 
or  any  of  his  perfeSlions,  decay,  or  be  other 
than  they  are.  And,  as  he  can  never  be  dis- 
appointed in  refped  of  himfelf  by  ignorance 
or  impotence,  by  being  not  able  to  effedfc  his 
defigns,  or  not  knowing  the  moft  proper 
manner  in  which  to  do  it,  fo  nor  in  refped  of 
any  of  his  creatures,  by  their  refufing  to  do 
what  he  would  have  them.  For,  if  we  take 
the  matter  right,  the  will  of  God  diredly  re- 
gards his  own  adions,  and  only  indiredly 
thofe  of  his  creatures.  He  diredly  and  ab- 
folutely  wills  the  exiftence  of  intelligent  and 
free  Beings  ;  fuch  Beings  therefore  fhall  exift, 
nor  can  any  thing  hinder.  He  ahfolutely 
wills  to  command  thefe his  intelligent  creatures, 
either  by  the  voice  of  Reafon  or  Revelation,  to 
do  fome  things,  and  forbear  others;  and 
withal  he  wills  to  put  it  in  their  power,  imme- 
diately or  remotely,  by  the  exercife  of  their 
natural  faculties,  or  the  aids  of  Supernatural 
Grace,  to  ad:  or  forbear  ading  agreeably  to  his 
commands;  this  is  abfolutely  his  will,  and 
becaufe  it  is  fo,  his  creatures  will  be  obliged  to 
do,  and  able  to  do  whatever  God  requires  of 
them.  So  far  the  will  of  God  is  not  liable  to 
be  defeated.  For  let  men  ad  never  fo  wick- 
edly, k  will  not  ceafe  to  be  true,  that  it  was 

their 
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their  duty  to  have  affied  otherwife ;  and  in  like 
manner  that  it  was  in  their  power  \  which  was 
all  that  God  willed ;  he  did  not  dire&ly  will 
their  a&ing  right,  feeing  then,  they  would 
certainly  have  fo  a&ed  (the  immediate  object 
of  fuch  a  will  being  fomething  to  be  done  by 
himfelf,  viz.  exerting  fuch  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, as  often  as  it  was  needful  to  fecure  the 
event,  and  would  determine  his  creatures  to 
adl  according  to  his  pleafure)  but  he  diredtly 
willed  his  laying  them  under  an  obligation, 
and  giving  them  a  power  to  a£t  right. 

Sect.  II.     But  is  not  the  happinefs  of 
created  Beings  contingent,    depending  upon 
the  ufe  they  make  of  their  liberty  ?  Very  true, 
it  is  fo  ,  becaufe  God  wills  it  fhould.     The 
original  capacities  of  happinefs  are  beftowed 
without  any  condition,  but  not  aBual  happi- 
nefs.    The  creatures  may  make  themfelves 
miferable,  becaufe  the  will  of  God  is  that,  if 
they  are  happy,  their  happinefs  will  be  the 
refult  of  their  own  choice.     They  are  there- 
fore made  capable  of  avoiding  mifery,    and 
obtaining  happinefs ;  and,  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  that  they  are  capable  of  obtaining  hap- 
pinefs, and  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  make 
ufe  of  the  only  proper  means  for  that  end,  it 
is  the  will  of  their  Creator  that  they  (hould 
not  injoy  it.     Wherefore,  fince  God  always 
wills  what  is  right,  and  his  will  is  never  with- 
out effect,   what  poffible  rppm  is  there  for 
Vol.  IV.  G  uneafinefs 
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uneajinefs  and  di [appointment?  Having  done 
all  that  it  became  him,  both  as  a  wife  and 
good  Being,  to  do,  he  can  have  no  pain  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  conduit,   but,  on 
the  contrary,    muft  have  the  higheft  fatif- 
fa&ion  ;  nor  can  he  receive  any  pain,  by  way 
of  'involuntary  fenfation,  from  the  deferved  and 
neceffary  punifhment  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
becaufe  he  hath  no  mechanical  affeBion,    by 
croffing   which    fuch  fenfations    muft    arife. 
Indeed,  were  God  inclined  to  make  his  crea- 
tures happy,  antecedently  to  the  confideration 
of  their  moral  character  and  qualifications,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  ex- 
plain how  any  of  his  creatures  could  fuffer, 
and  he  not  fuffer  With  them  (that  expreffion 
of  fcripture  not  feeming  to  have  any  thing 
figurative  in  it,  upon  this  fuppofition,  in  all 
their  affliBion  he  was  afflicted)  the  confequence 
of  which  would  have  been,  that  for  his  own 
fake,  he  would  have  made  none  of  his  crea- 
tures liable  to  fin  and  mijery. 

Fifth    COROLLARY. 

Sect,  I.  "T^HIS  will  help  to  fohe  that 
-*-  difficult  problem  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil — "  If  all  things  as  they  came 
*  out  of  the  Creator's  hand  were  very  gopd, 
u  by  what  way  had  evil  its  entrance  into  the 
c<  world?  It  -could  not  be  without  a  caufe. 
"  Was  that  caufe  good  or  evil?  If  good, 
"  how  could  it  produce  evil?    Might  not 

<c  darknefs 
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€<  darknefs  fpring  from  light  as  foon  as  evr 
<c  out  of  good?  If  the  caufe  was  evil,  then 
"  there  was  fomething  that  was  originally 
"  evil,  and  fo  evil  had  no  beginning." 

Sect.  II.  The  anfwer  lies  plain — That 
God  made  every  thing  good,  but,  for  wife  rea- 
fons,  not  immutably  fo.  He  faw  fit  to  make 
his  reafonable  creatures  free,  and  to  fufpend 
both  their  future  highejl  happinefs,  and  the 
continuance  of  xhzprefent,  upon  the  right  ufe 
of  their  freedom.  This  freedom  they  abufe, 
this  abufe  is  a  moral  evil,  and  produ&ive  of 
pain,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  is  na- 
tural evil.  That  there  would  not  have  been 
pain  and  uneafinefs  of  fome  forts,  and  in  a 
leflfer  degree,  while  the  ftate  of  trial  lafted, 
though  there  had  been  nojin,  I  fhall  not  pre- 
tend to  affirm.  But  then,  if  there  had,  yet 
as  this  pain  and  uneafinefs  would  have  been 
only  an  appendage  to  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  no 
more  than  that  ftate,  tho'  a  ftate  of  innocence, 
required,  and  therefore  we  may  be  confident 
not  incompatible  with  a  very  happy  life  j  the 
condition  of  innocent  creatures  on  their  trial, 
with  all  its  difadvantages  and  imperfections, 
would  have  born  little  or  no  refemblance  to 
the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  in  which  the 
evils  of  life  are  fo  numerous  and  weighty,  as 
in  many  cafes  to  render  it  difputable  which 
deferves  the  preference,  fuch  a  ftate  of 
exiftence  (were  there  no  better  in  profpedt) 

G  2  or 
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or  not  to  be  at  all.  Surely,  the  primcevaljlate 
of  man  muft  have  been  as  different  from  this, 
as  the  world,  after  God  had  finifhed  his  fix 
days  works,  was  from  the  Chaos.  The  pre- 
fent ftate  of  things  could  only  be  introduced 
by  fome  voluntary  defe&ion  of  man  from  his 
Creator  and  Lord,  agreeably  to  the  account  of 
things  in  the  facred  records.  And  if  moral 
ev^l  muft  have  been  prior  to  thofe  natural 
evils  which  are  the  portion  of  the  prefent  life, 
much  more  muft  it  be  fo  to  all  that  evil  which 
is  finals  and  feparate  from  any  good  fufficient 
to  compenfate  for  it.  Natural  evil,  at  prefent, 
is  corrective  of  moral,  or  a  prefervative  from 
it,  and,  by  exercifing  and  improving  the  vir- 
tuous difpofitions  of  the  mind,  may  be  the 
occafion  of  greater  natural  good  in  the  iffue. 
In  this  fenfe  Plato's  *  reafoning  is  very  juft  — - 
"  That  if  men  fuffer,  it  muft  not  be  faid 
u  that  they  are  miferable,  and  that  God 
Y  makes  them  fo,  but  rather,  that  finful  men, 
tl  being  miferable,  need  correction,  and  when 
<c  corrected  are  herein  favoured  and  aflifted 
<c  by  the  Deity."  But  the  cafe  is  fo  very 
much  altered,  when  no  good  remaining  to 
counterbalance  the  evil,  exiftence  itfelf  be- 
comes a  burthen  and  a  torment,  or  at  beft 
ceafes  to  be  worth  any  thing,  that  there  is  no 
poftible  way,  that  I  can  fee,  to  reconcile 
God's  putting  a  reafonable  Being  into  fuch  a 
ftate  of  exiftence,  but  fuppofing,  that  he  hath 

deferved 
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deferved  it  by  the  perverfe  ufe  of  his  liberty, 
or  obftinate  refufal  to  be  made  happy.  And 
this,  indeed,  will  efTe&ually  do  it  j  the  fitnefs 
being  firft  proved  or  granted  of  God's  creating 
free  agents.  Now  one  way  of  proving  the 
fitnefs  of  this  is  from  the  exiftence  of  liberty. 
—God  hath  made  free  Beings,  therefore  it  'was 
fit  fuch  Beings  fiould  be  made.  —  And  this 
{hould  fatisfy  all  who  believe  that  infinite 
wifdom  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  tho*  they 
did  not  perceive  what  was  the  ground  of  this 
fitnefs,  about  which  the  advocates  for  fitnefs 
themfelves  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 

Sect.  III.  "  God  (faith  one)  could  not 
"  approve  his  own  work,  without  regarding 
•€  and  confulting  the  order  of  the  univerfe ; 
"  and  how  could  that  order  have  been  efta- 
"  bli(hed,  or  how  the  fyftem  of  creatures 
"  have  been  completed,  if  no  liberty  had 
<c  been  granted,  no  agents  created  ?  Had  not 
<c  men  and  angels  been/m*,  they  could  have 
"  been  no  more  than  confcious  inflruments,  and 
"  intelligent  machines  *."  But,  with  the 
leave  of  this  excellent  Author,  and  others 
that  talk  after  the  fame  manner,  the  true  idea 
of  liberty  ought  firft  to  have  been  cleared  and 
diftinguifhed  before  they  had  affirmed,  that 
without  liberty  men  and  angels  would  not  have 
been  agents,  but  only  confcious  inflruments,  and 
intelligent  machines.     This  is  very  true,  if  by 

G  3  liberty 
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liberty  no  more  be  meant  than  a  felf-detertnirr 
ing  power ,  without  which,  it  is  plain,  there 
can  be  no  proper  agency,  and  (were  it  no 
where  to  be  found)  no  motion  in  the  univerfe, 
but  an  eternal  quietifm.  But  that  liberty  which 
is  given  to  rational  creatures  as  the  foundation 
of  their  trial  means  fomething  more  than 
this.     *  It  Is  ^  power  to  determine  wrong,  fo 

circum- 

*  It  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  that  the  liberty  to  be 
accounted  for,  is  that  power  which  the  event  too  often 
proves  rational  Beings  to  have  of  making  themfelves 
guilty  and  miferable.     So  that  the  thing  is  not  only  natu- 
rally but  morally  poflible,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen 
without  any  manner  of  abfurdity.     What  is  the  ground 
of  this  freedom,  particularly  in  mankind?  Does  it  not 
proceed  from  the  imperfection  of  Reafon,  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  fteddy  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  in- 
ticements  of  objects  and  injoyments  fuited  to  the  appe- 
tites and  affections  of  human  nature?  Let  us  then  only 
fuppofe  fuch   a  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  man,  that 
reafon  and   inclination   point   the   fame  way,    fuch   a 
ftrength  and  vigour  that  no  inftance  of  duty  cofts  him 
any  labour  or  pain,  and  that  moreover  his  knowledge 
hath  all  the  clearnefs  and  extent  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
and,  by  this  means,   tho*  we  {hall  not  deftroy  moral 
agency,  vve  fhall  leave  little  or  no  room  for  moral  evil  to 
come  into  the  world.    Why  then  is  man  formed  and fitua- 
ted  fo  very  differently  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty  ;  which  the 
reafon  for  liberty  taken  from  agency  doth  not  at  all  touch. 
Since  there  might  be  free  agency  (and  is  fo,  as  was  fhewn 
before  in  confidering  the  freedom  of  the  Deity)  where 
there  is  no  fuch  liberty  as  this,  which,  as  it  implies  a 
moral  pofftbility,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  even  a  probability 
of  acting  wrong,    is,  comparatively  only,  a  perfection, 
but  abfolutely  confidered,  a  defecl:  upon  which  account 
I  muft  own  the  expreffion  of  this  liberty  being  given  is 
hardly  proper  \  that  which  is  given  being  direclly  a  power 

to- 
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circumftanced  that  the  agent  eventually  may, 
and  fometimes  does,  afl  wrong.  Now  either 
there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  liberty  as  this, 
that  a  Being  may  pafs  for  a  proper  agent,  or 
God  himfelf  is  no  more  than  an  intelligent 
machine.  The  truth  is,  the  only  liberty  re- 
quired to  the  notion  of  agency  is  that  of/elf* 
determination ,  and  fuch  a  liberty  there  might 
have  been  in  men  and  angels,  without  the 
leaft  hazard  of  their  ever  deviating  from  the 
rule  of  righteoufnefs. 

Sect.  IV.  <c  But  it  is  further  argued, 
that  liberty  is  requifite,  as  in  refpect  of 
order,  fo  in  refped:  of  happinefs,  to  which 
it  not  only  conduces,  but  is  efTential,  fo 
far  that  no  happinefs  can  be  perfect,  or 
raifed  to  any  considerable  height,  without 
"  it  *."  Here  again,  the  diftinftion  of  liberty 
iuft  now  mentioned  is  overlooked.  Were 
there  not  &  j elf- determining  power \  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  beft  and  greateft  of  all  Beings,  and 
fo  in  proportion  of  his  intelligent  creatures, 
would  not  be  fo  great  as  it  is.  But  where 
there  is  this  felf  ^determining power  ^  what  need 
of  any  further  liberty  ?  Is  it  neceflary  to  the 
complete  happinefs  of  any  Being  that  he  hath 

G  4  a  power, 
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a  power,  or  once  had  a  power,  of  making 
himfelf  miferable  ;  a  power,  properly  fo  called, 
or  that  may,  without  the  leaft  abfurdity  and 
contradiction,  be  fuppofed  reduced  into  adt  ? 
From  whence  then  is  the  perfeft  felicity  of 
the  fupreme  Being  ?  Not  but  1  believe,  that 
men  and  angels,  having  fuccefsfully  pail 
through  a  ftate  of  trial,  are  the  happier  for 
having  been  once  free-,  not  merely  from  a 
confcioufnefs  of  having  approved  themfelves 
in  a  ftate  of  trial,  when  they  might  have 
done  other  wife,  but  from  the  apprehenfion 
they  have  of  an  antecedent  or  original  fitnefs, 
that  they  (hould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  ftate. 
And  here,  as  I  take  it,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  argument  refts,  which  1  (hall  indeavour 
very  briefly  to  explain. 

Sect.  V.  There  is  fomethingin  the  idea 
of  a  reafonable  creature  that  makes  it  imme- 
diately fit  that  he  fliould  be  free,  to  the  end, 
his  virtue  and  bappinefs  may  be  fuited  to  his 
nature.  The  Being  of  a  creature  is  contin- 
gent -,  for  he  might  not  have  been  ;  fo,  there- 
fore, ought  the  moral goodnefs  of  the  creature 
to  be,  that  it  may  carry  the  marks  of  the 
Being  it  belongs  to.  The  creature  might  not 
have  exifted,  or  tho?  he  exifted,  he  might 
not  have  been  in  that  ftate  of  elevated  and 
confirmed  goodnefs,  to  which,  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,  he  is  finally  advanced, 
The  creature  is  dependent  qpon  his  Maker  ; 
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every  thing  he  hath  is  borrowed  ;  it  is  highly 
fit  he  fhould  acknowledge  this  debt,  and  that 
his  acknowledgment  (houldbe  fo  intirely  from 
himfelf,  as  not  to  be  extorted  by  the  con- 
viction of  his  underftanding,  and  the  regula- 
rity of  his  will,  in  the  abfence  of  all  temp- 
tation to  the  contrary.  The  happinefs  of  all 
other  intelligent  Beings,  befides  God  himfelf, 
being  the  happinefs  of  creatures,  there  feems 
to  be  a  double  fitnefs,  why  it  fhould  depend 
upon  their  own  free  choice,  viz.  that  it  may 
be  contingent  like  the  Beings  who  injoy  it, 
and  wrought  out  by  thofe  reafonable  and 
adtive  powers,  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker.  The  blefiednefs  of  the  Deity 
being  neceffary,  like  his  exiftence  and  per- 
fections, his  wifdom  and  power  can  be  only 
imployed  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his 
creatures,  not  in  contriving  and  executing 
means  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his  own. 
Whereas,  the  adtive  powers  of  the  reafonable 
creature,  as  they  may,  fo  ought  to  be  exer- 
cifed  in  contributing  both  to  the  good  of 
others,  and  to  his  own  final  felicity.  Thus 
does  it  appear  congruous,  even  to  our  imper- 
fedt  views  of  things,  that  reafonable  creatures 
fhould  be  made  free,  as  no  one  will  difpute 
that  being  made  jfrw,  it  is  fit  they  fhould  be 
treated  and  governed  according  to  that  cha- 
racter. And  were  it  otherwife  (that  the  fit- 
nefs of  God's  making  free  agents  could  not 

be 
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be  proved)  yet  the  thing  being  fad:,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  fitnefs  of  it. 

Sect.  VI.  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
evil  from  faz  freedom  of  intelligent  creatures 
is,  I  believe,  the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  every 
man's  thoughts,  who  is  not  prepoffeffed  when 
he  is  upon  this  inquiry.  And  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  only  true  one.  No 
hypothefis,  that  hath  yet  been  ftarted,  will 
ferve  the  purpofe.  That  of  two  independent 
and  contrary  principles  dividing  the  world  be- 
tween them,  one  inclining  and  prompting  us 
to  virtuous  deeds,  the  other  folliciting  us  to 
vicious  ones,  one  throwing  fweet,  the  other 
bitter,  ingredients  into  the  fame  cup,  from 
whence  comes  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  every  man's  condition,  one  building,  the 
other  destroying,  one  doing,  the  other  un- 
doing; this  notion,  I  fay,  hath  been  long 
fince  given  up  as  indefenfible.  The  whole 
frame  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  motion  by 
which  it  is  governed,  proclaim  the  unity  of 
theory?  caufe  -,  I  mean  not  here  a  unity  of 
Beingy  in  oppofition  to  a  plurality  of  Gods  of 
the  fame  kind,  tho'  this  be  a  moft  evident 
truth,  but  a  unity  of  Perfection  in  oppofition 
to  two  or  more  Gods  of  different  moral  cha-„ 
radiers.  Such  a  vaft  and  complicated  machine 
as  this  of  the  world  is,  in  which  amidft  the 
greateft  variety  there  reigns  a  moft  admirable 
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unity i  could  not  be  contrived  by  any  wifdom 
lefs  than  infinite;  nor  adtually  framed  and 
put  in  motion,  fo  as  to  go  on  from  age  to  age, 
and  anfwer  a  thoufand  raoft  valuable  ends  and 
ufes,  but  by  infinite  power.  The  wifdom  that 
is  difplayed  in  this  great  work  could  belong  to 
none  but  a  good  principle,  fince  a  perfe&ly  wife 
Being  can  never  judge  any  thing  to  be  good  that 
is  evil;  or  that  evil  can  ever  be  a  proper  objeft 
of  a  free  and  deliberate  choice,  or  good  of 
averfion  and  refufal ;  and,  always  making 
this  judgment,  muft  always  be  determined 
to  that  which  is  good.  He  knows  his  own 
happinefs  to  depend  upon  it,  and  therefore 
may  as  foon  content  to  be  lefs  happy,  or  even 
to  be  miferable,  as  be  tempted  with  evil,  or 
tempt  any  one  to  it.  And  if  all  the  wifdom 
belongs  to  the  good  principle,  fo  doth  all  the 
power.  Power  without  wifdom  can  never  be 
a  match  for  power  and  wifdom  confederated. 
The  creation  therefore,  is  intirely  the  work  of 
an  infinitely  wife  and  good  Being. 

Sect.  VII.  Shall  we  lay  all  the  fault,  as 
others  have  done,  on  iheflubborn  nature,  and 
malignant  influence  of  matter  ?  They  who  be- 
lieved matter  to  be  co-eternal  with  mind,  (as 
moft,  if  not  all,  the  Pagan  Philofophersdid) 
might  do  this  with  a  better  colour,  than  thofe 
who  believe  the  matters  well  zsform  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  offspring  of  creative  power. 
But  in  whatfoever  way  matter  be  imagined  to 

have 
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have  come  by  its  exiftence,  it  is  plainly  inno- 
cent of  the  things  laid  to  its  charge.  Matter 
cannot  operate  but  by  motion  ;  between  which 
and  an  inclination  or  perception  of  the  mind, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  agreeable  or  pain- 
ful, we  can  difcern  no  natural  connexion. 
Nor  is  motion  the  growth  of  matter;  or  at 
any  time,  as  to  the  vis  motrix,  refiding  in  it, 
but  fomething  altogether  foreign  and  external. 
And  when  all  the  motions  of  matter  are  derived 
from  immaterial  principle,  can  the  happinels 
or  mifery,  the  good  or  bad  difpofuions  of  im- 
material Beings  be  neceflarily  tied  to  certain 
motions  ?  Or  cannot  the  firfi  mover  imprefs 
only  fuch  motions  on  the  feveral  portions  of 
matter,  as  will  have  a  friendly  influence  on 
percipient  Beings  ?  Were  the  body  the  una- 
voidable fource  of  evil,  why  do  not  all  fouls 
fuffer  alike  by  their  union  with  matter'?  How 
comes  one  man  to  have  a  happier  conftitution 
than  another  ?  Might  not  that  eafe  and  health 
and  vigour,  that  calm  and  chearful  ferenity  of 
the  fpirits,  that  fmooth  and  regular  flow  of 
the  paflions,  which  is  injoyed  by  a  few,  have 
been  the  portion  of  all  ?  If  a  terreftrial  body 
does  not  necejjarily  hinder  one  man's  virtue  or 
happinefs,  neither  can  it  hinder  thofe  of  an- 
other. It  is  not  therefore  a  hecejjary  confe- 
quence  of  the  nature  of  matter,  that  the  foul 
fliould  be  fubjedt  to  irregular  inclinations,  to 
violent  paflions,  and  to  painful  and  grievous 
fenfations  by  its  union  with  the  body.     All 

this 
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this  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  matter,  but  to  the 
laws  of  union,  freely  eftabliftied  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Nor,  even  now,  that  thefe  laws  are 
eftablifhed,  is  any  one  necejfarily  vicious  or 
miferable. 

Sect.  VIII.  Dr.  More  *  hath  a  notion 
that  angels  themfelves  are  cloathed  with  bo- 
dies of  a  more  fubtile  kind.  And  his  reafon 
for  it  is,  "  that  fome  of  them  became  evil 
"  by  their  own  voluntary  ad.  But  now  a 
V  fpirit  purely  and  perfeftly  immaterial, 
"  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  obnoxious  to  any 
<c  (lain  or  lapfej  for,  being  of  a  nature  fo 
<c  fimple,  whence  fhould  it  be  tempted  to 
"  defert  its  ftation  ?"  —  Not  to  examine  the 
ground  of  this  conjecture,  I  {hall,  at  prefent, 
only  remark  that  tho'  matter  be  by  the  Dr. 
fuppofed  the  caufa  fine  qua  non  of  evil,  yet 
not  the  proper  efficient,  much  lefs  nece(fary> 
caufe  of  it.  A  fpirit  by  its.  commerce  with 
body,  becomes  liable  to  fall,  and  by  that  to 
fuffer,  but  is  under  no  necejjity  of  falling,  in 
which  the  Dr's  opinion  differs  widely  from 
that  which  makes  matter  the  immediate  ne- 
ceflary  original  of  all  the  that  is  evil  m  the 
world. 

Sect.  IX.  What  way  then  (hall  we  try 
next  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  ? 
Can  we  find  any  other  befides  that  of  moral 

fitnefs? 
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Jitnefs  ?    Or  God's  having   fixed   upon   the 
prefent  fcheme,  becaufe  his  wifdom  approved 
and  pronounced  it  beft  ?  This  I  fhould  think 
to  be  the  right  way.     But  all  are  not  of  this 
mind.     Rather  than  admit  of  any  original 
fitnefles  in  things,  by  the  idea  of  which  God 
determined  himfelf,  there  are  thofe  who  have 
recourfe  to  a  natural  benevolence,  prompted  by 
which  the  Deity  exerts  his  almighty  power  in 
producing  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs  that 
can  poffibly  be.     This  greateft  happinefs  of  the 
whole  fyftem  of  rational  Beings  taken  toge- 
ther God  abjblutely  wills,  not  becaufe  it  is  fit, 
but  becaufe  his  inclinations  oblige  him  to  it ; 
and  accordingly,  the  fum  total  of  happinefs, 
let  men  and  other  free  Beings  a&  how  they 
pleafe,  will,  in  the  event,  be  the  greateft  that 
infinite  power  and  wifdom  could  poffibly  pro- 
duce •>  or  (in  the  words  of  a  late  Author  *) 
"  the  greateft  of  which  the  univerfe  of  crea- 
"  tures  which  God  hath  made,  is  capable ; 
ftill  fuppofing  that  their  original  capacities 
for  happinefs  were  fixed  by  his  will  and 
pleafure!1     I  (hall  not  take  advantage  of 
this  Author's  manner  of  exprefllng  himfelf, 
when  he  faith,  that  the  original  capacities  for 
happinefs  were  fixed  by  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
God,  which,  according  to  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, fhould  fignify  that  the  very  fame  Be- 
ings might  have  been  created  with  greater  or 
leflfcr  capacities  than  thofe  which  God  hath 

actually 
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actually  afligned  them ;  from  which,  if  true, 
it  follows,  that  they  were  capable  of  greater 
or  lefler  capacities  of  happinefs,  that  is,   were 
originally  capable  of  greater  or  lefler  degrees  of 
happinefs ;  a  capacity  to  receive  a  greater  ca- 
pacity of  happinefs,  being,  in  effed:,  the  fame 
as  a  capacity  of  greater  happinefs  j  and,  con- 
fequently,  God  beftows  upon  no  Being  the 
utmoft  happinefs  of  which    he  is  capable. 
Leting  this  pafs,    I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to 
the  general  notion,  which,  if  fome  men  are 
not  miftaken,  is  fuch  a  glorious  difcovery  as 
does  at  once  difpel  the  darknefs,  wipe  off  every 
afperfion,  and  (hew  us  the  face  of  Providence 
in  its  full  beauty.     Let  us  fee  whether  it  does 
fo  or  no. 

Sect.  X,  I  imagine  that  in  the  preced- 
ing Difcourfe  I  have  overturned  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  theory,  viz.  the  notion  oi bene- 
volent inclinations  in  the  Deity,  of  which  his 
wifdom  is  not  the  exciting  caufe  or  reafon,  but 
merely  the  fervant  or  minifter  to  execute  what 
they  order.  At  prefent,  without  infifting 
upon  that,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  demonftrate, 
that  granting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  natural 
benevolence,  it  will  by  no  means  account  for 
the  origin  of  evil.  For  if  all  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  owe  their  birth  to 
mere  benevolence y  without  all  regard  to  moral 
ftnejs,  why  is  not  every  creature  of  God,  that 
is  capable  of  happinefs,  as  happy  as  it  is  capa- 
ble 
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ble  of  being  made  ?  Why  is  there  any  fuch 
thing  as  mifery  in  the  world  ?  Particularly,  in 
the  world  of  mankind  ?  The  anfwer,  I  appre- 
hend, ihuft  be,  that  evil,  or  rather  a  liablenefe 
to  evil,  is  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
fomething  which  the  greateft  happinefs  of 
man,  or  the  intire  fyftern  of  rational  Beings, 
made  neceffary.  But  I  very  much  doubt  this 
is  not  (o  eafily  proved  as  faid.  Let  them  tell 
us  what  that  is  which,  while  man,  or  other 
Beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man,  cannot 
be  happy  without  it,  is  yet  the  unhappy  oc- 
cafion  of  mifery. 

Sect.  XI.  Itcannotbeany  thing  in  the 
frame  of  the  world  without  us,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  that  and  the  portion  of  matter 
to  which  the  foul  is  united,  fince  thefe  exter- 
nal things  might  be  fo  ordered  and  dire&ed 
by  the  continual  agency  of  the  fupreme  caufe, 
as  to  produce  nothing  but  good,  and  all  the 
good  they  can  poffibly  produce.  I  confefs, 
fuppofing  the  world  to  be  governed  by  thofe 
few  general  laws  that  now  obtain,  and  the 
courfe  of  nature  always  left  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thefe  laws,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  but 
fome  inconveniences  muft  arife  to  particular 
members  of  the  fyftern.  But  forafmuch  as 
the  fupreme  agent  is  not  determined  by  fit nefs, 
but  natural  benevolence,  what  fhould  hinder 
him*  being  omnipotent  and  almighty,  from  in- 
terpofing  to  prevent  any  ill  eftefts  that  might 
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attend  the  natural  working  of  fecond  caufes  ? 
Would  it  be  inconfiftent  with  the  wifdom  of 
Providence,  having  fettled  general  laws,  to  be 
perpetually  breaking  in  upon  them  ?  It  might 
be  fo,  had  the  wifdom  of  God  any  other  aim 
befides  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  as  the 
only  way  of  gratifying  his  natural  benevolence 
But  wifdom  being  wholly  jmployedfabout  the 
means  to  this  end  (according  to  the  fcheme  I 
am  now  considering)  the  wifdom  of  God  is 
then  moft  of  all  difplayed,  when  this  end  is 
moil  effectually  anfwered,  in  whatever  way  it 
be,  whether  by  more,  or  fewer,  la\ys  of  na- 
ture, or  by  none  at  all  that  are  fo  fixed  as  not 
to  be  fet  afide  every  time  the  creature  may 
fuffer  by  them. 

Sect.  XII.  We  chrtflians  believe  (nor 
are  we  Angular  in  our  notion)  that  there  will 
be  a  more  advantageous  ftate  of  things  than 
the  prefent,  in  which  the  happinefs  of  intelli- 
gent Beings  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
material  worldy  fhall  have  nothing  wanting  to 
it,  nothing  to  difturb  and  interrupt  it.  Now 
what  will  at  any  time  hereafter  be,  might  be 
immediately.  Why  then  is  it  not  ?  Why  is 
not  every  thing  fitted  to  give  pleafure  ?  And 
why  are  we  not  better  formed  to  receive  it  ? 
Why  fhould  there  be  any  thing  injurious  to 
health,  or  difagreeable  to  any  of  the  fenfes? 
"  It  would  by  no  means  be  a  fatisfadtory 
"  anfwer,  that  God  may  make  Beings  with 
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different  degrees  of  perfection.  That  it  is 
an  imperfection  in  us  men,  that  we  want 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  frame  and 
confutation,  to  fupply  which  want  of  know- 
"  ledge  in  us,  God  hath  affixed  the  idea  of 
tl  pain  to^our  nature,  which  is  defigned  to 
"  give  us  warning  of  any  thing  that  might 
f  *  hurt  us.  Pain  is  a  real  evil,  and  yet  if  we 
<c  were  not  admoniflied  by  it,  we  (hould 
"  never  know  when  our  frame  was  out  of 
11  order  till  it  was  too  late  *."  Such  an  an- 
fwer,  from  the  perfons  I  am  now  debating 
with,  would  either  prove  nothing  or  too  much  -, 
viz.  that  in  ajlate  of  innocence  we  /hould  have 
been  as  liable  to  pains  and  diforders  of  body  as 
we  are  now ;  and  that  the  juftjhall  not  be  free 
from  them  after  the  refurrefiion.  Should  it  be 
faid,  that  then  we  (hall  be  otherwife  framed, 
the  queftion  returns,  why  are  we  not  fo  framed 
at  fr/ly  if  mere  goodnefs,  or  goodnefs  as  a 
natural,  not  a  moral,  attribute,  as  leading 
wifdom,  not  led  by  it,  is  the  fpring  of  all 
divine  actions?  Muft  a  more  imperfect  ftate 
take  place  firft,  that  we  may  know  to  value 
a  ftate  of  perfection  ?  Is  it  neceflary  that  we 
(hould  drink  of  the  cup  of  adverfity,  to  fet 
our  tafte  right  for  the  joys  of  immortality  ? 
Will  thefe  be  infipid  if  not  heightened  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  other  ?  If  fo,  what  can 
we  think  of  thofe  Beings  who  know  good, 
but  never  knew  evil  5   there  is  at  leaft  one 
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fuch  Being,  and  why  could  not  that  one 
happy  Being  have  made  others  like  him  in  this 
refpeft  ? 

Sect.  XIII.  But  perhaps  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  frame  of  man  himfelf  effential 
to  the  perfection  of  his  Being,  and  yet  the 
fountain  of  all  the  evils  he  complains  of. 
Man  is  a  rational  and  a  free  agent ;  from  hence 
comes  his  diftinguifliing  happinefs ;  and  from 
hence  likewife  it  proceeds  that  he  is  liable  to 
mifery.  His  happinefs  arifes  from  the  right 
ufe  of  his  Reafon  and  Liberty,  his  mifery  from 
the  abufe  of  them.  But  is  Reafon  the  natu- 
ral caufe  of  mifery  ?  The  higheft  degree  of 
Reafon  would  then  be  conjoined  with  the 
greateft  degree  of  mifery  ;  nor  could  a  reafon- 
able  Being,  as  fuch,  be  happy.  Or  is  Reafon 
the  foundation  of  mifery  ?  Only  by  accident, 
or,  as  it  happens  to  be  imperfeB?  So  it  muft 
be,  or  not  at  all.  But  why  then  had  not  God 
given  us  (if  not  larger  faculties,  which  per- 
haps was  impoffible,  other  faculties  fuppo- 
fing  other  Beings,  yet)  opportunities  for  im- 
proving the  faculties  we  have  to  greater  advan- 
tage ?  And  why  is  not  every  man's  (hare  of 
happinefs  in  proportion  to  his  (hare  of  Reafon  ? 
Reafon  alone  then  cannot  be  the  occafion  of 
mifery. 

Sect.  XIV.     We  muft  therefore   have 
recourfe  to  liberty,   in  order  to  explain  this 
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wonderful  phenomenon.  Now  liberty  im- 
plies a  power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  and 
he  that  doth  evil  freely  (as  moral  evil  muft  be 
done  freely,  if  at  all)  can  have  no  ground  of 
complaint,  when  he  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  owa 
doings.  True,  he  that  does  evil  cannot.  But 
can  there  be  any  evil,  moral  evil,  where  there 
is  no  moral fitnefs  in  actions  ?  No  doing  what 
ought  not  to  be  done  ?  How  can  that  be  evil 
which  is  not  unfit ;  and  which  the  agent  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  ?  Nay^  how  can 
there  be  liberty,  where  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  thing  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  motive 
to  adion,  the  only  exciting,  or  moving  reafon 
being  inclination  ? 

S  e  c  t  .  X  V.  The  oppofers  of  moral  fitnefs  y 
muft  give  me  leave  to  implore  their  help  in 
getting  over  fome  other  difficulties ;  as,  Why 
liberty  (if  it  be  poffible  upon  their  principles) 
is  be/lowed?  Is  it  univerfal?*  Might  there  not 
be  liberty,  and  yet  all  men  be  happy,  though  not 
in  the  fame  degree  ?  Let  me,  in  the  firft  place, 
befeech  them  to  inform  me,  Why  this  fatal 
gift,  called  liberty,  is  conferred  on  man  ?  * 
Should  they  fay,  that  it  is  an  infeparable  com- 
panion of  finite  intelligence,  I  do  not  fee  how 
the  confequence  can  be  avoided,  that  no  crea- 
ted 

*  The  objections,  in  Tully  againft  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Gods  in  giving  Reafon  to  man,  upon  the  notion  of  a 
God  moved  only  by  natural  affettions  would  be  but  too 
juft,  and*  I  chink,  unanfwerable.  De  Nat.  Deer.  1.  3. 
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ted  Being,  much  lefs  man  who  injoys  fo  fmall 
a  fcantling  of  this  intellectual  light,  can  ever 
attain  to  a  ftate  of  happinefs  which  he  is  not 
liable  to  loofe;  in  exprefs  contradiction  to  the 
chriflian  revelation,  that  the  righteous  floall  go 
into  life  eternal  5  not  to  be  doomed  to  endlefs 
vicijjitudes.  I  mention  this  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  will  allow  the  argument  from 
authority ',  when  it  is  that  of  Jefus  Chrijl.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  that  there  is  any  fuch  necefTary 
connexion  between  the  liberty  (as  it  muft  here 
be  under  flood  of  a  power  to  do  good  or  evil) 
and  imperfeB  intelligence,  or  Reafon.  For 
how  eafy  is  it  for  the  fupreme  intelligence, 
being  prefent  throughout  his  works,  by  occa- 
fional  illuminations  and  affiftances,  to  fupply 
the  defective  intelligence  of  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  to  guide  them,  by  an  unerring 
hand,  in  the  way  of  innocence  and  felicity, 
the  mod  perfect  innocence,  the  higheft  feli» 
city.  I  believe,  I  may  add,  it  is  not  the  im- 
perfection of  Reafon,  feparately  considered, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  liberty,  but  the  weak- 
nefs  of  Reafon  compared  with  the  ftrength 
of  inclination.  The  weakeft  degree  of  Rea- 
fon may  be  fufficient  to  fecure  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  which  it  difcovers,  were 
there  no  temptation  on  the  other  fide  5  nay,  is 
not  barely  fufficient  for  this  end,  but  would 
certainly  and  infallibly  attain  it,  it  being  mo- 
rally impoffible  that  a  reafonable  Being  mould 
counteract  the  lovveft  degree  of  Reafon,  wih- 
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out  any  motive  or  inducement  whatfoever. 
And  why  is  there  any  temptation  to  evil  ? 
Why  have  we  inclinations  that  are  not  di- 
redly  fubfervient  to  virtue?  Why  do  not 
inclination  and  reafon  always  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  we  chriftians  believe  they  will  in  the  bleffed 
ftate  that  follows  next?  Thefe  queftions  are 
afked  of  thofe  who  refolve  the  divine  adlions 
into  unguided  benevolence ',  not  into  fitnefs,  as 
the  original  reafon  of  them. 

Sect.  XVI.  Will  they  fay  that  liberty  is 
given  (not  becaufe  it  cannot  be  with-held 
where  Reafon  is  firft  beflowed,  but)  becaufe 
liberty  is  neceffary  to  happinefs  ?  It  will  then 
be  afked,  whether  liberty  is  a  universal  thing, 
fo  that  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  reafonable 
agents  there  are  none,  who,  that  they  may 
be  compleatly  happy,  are  not  made  free  ? 
And  the  happieft  of  created  Beings  would  not 
be  fo  happy,  were  their  happinefs  the  effect 
of  neceffity,  and  not  of  their  own  free  choice? 
But  why  fo,  when  the  blejfed  God  is  neceffa- 
rily  and  unchangeably  bleffed  ?  They  may 
reply,  that  the  happinefs  of  God,  and  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures  are  of  different 
kinds  ;  that  the  happinefs  of  the  one  is  there- 
fore the  higheft  poffible,  becaufe  it  is?7ece/faryt 
while  that  of  the  others  is  the  higheft  they  are 
capable  of,  becaufe  it  is  free.  Should  a  rea- 
fon of  this  difference  be  demanded,  I  fancy 
the  patrols  of  blind  benevolence  would  be  hard 
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put  to  it  to  find  one.     It  can  be  no  addition 
to  my  prefent  happinefs  to   refiedt,    that  I 
might  not  have  been  happy,    unlefs  it  was 
previously  Jit  that  I  fhould  be  left  to  my  own 
choice,   whether  I  would  be  happy  or  not. 
Fitnefs,    I  own,   is  a  reafonable  ground  of 
pleafure.     It  is  a  pleafure  to  think  that  God 
has  done  what  was  fit  in  making  me  free,  and 
that  I,  as  was  fit  and  becoming,  have  made  a 
good  ufe  of  my  liberty.     But,  without  this 
antecedent  jitnefs,  which  is  a  thing  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen will  laugh  at,  I  fee  not  why  I  fhould 
be  better  pleafed  with  the  happinefs  of  my 
condition,  for  being  the  iflue  and  reward  of  a 
courfe  of  virtue  freely  chofen  and  continued 
in  by  me.     Is  it  any  trouble  to  me,  when 
arrived  to  my  journey's  end,  that  there  was 
but  one  road  to  it  which  I  could  not  poffibly 
mifs?  To  be  able  to  go  aftray  is  not  a -thing 
of  itfelf  defireable ;  nor  is  the  confideration 
that  we  were  once  fo,    though  now  fo  no 
more,  any  way  neceflary  to  recommend  our 
prefent  felicity,  if  it  was  never  fuitable  to  our 
nature,    as  created,   dependent  Beings,    and 
therefore  fit,  that  we  (hould,  for  fome  time, 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  our  own  choice.     This, 
I  fay,  is  not  at  all  neceflary  to  give  an  accent 
to  our  happinefs,  provided  we  take  our  efti- 
mate  of  the  happinefs  we  injoy,  not  from 
jancy,  but  from  reafon,  as  all  the  happy  fpirits 
of  heaven  will  do.     And  therefore,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  Jew  was  quite  out  in  his  reafon- 
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ing,  who  told  Mr.  Boyle  *,  "  that  he  thought 
/tf*7z  owed  more  to  God's  goodnefs  than  thq 
very  angels  do.  For,  faid  he,  whereas  God 
without  any  good  works  of  theirs,  purely 
out  of  his  goodnefs,  conferred  on  them 
that  bleft  condition  they  injoy  ;  by  giving 
man  a  free  will,  by  the  good  ufe  of  which 
he  may  glorify  his  Maker,  when  by  abufing 
"  it  it  is  in  his  power  to  difhonour  him,  he 
%t  allows  man  that  higheft  fatisfa&ion  and 
€t  privilege  of  co-operating  to  his  own  fell- 
*E  city."  Not  to  obferve  the  great  improba- 
bility of  thtfuppofition,  that  the  good  angels 
were  confirmed  in  blifs  without  any  trial  pre- 
ceding (fince  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels  is  a 
proof  of  their  having  been  tried)  the  very 
fuppojition  feems  to  imply,  that  afiate  of  pro- 
bation is  not  antecedently  fit,  which  takes  away 
the  foundation  of  that  fatisfa£tion,  which  the 
yew  fancied  a  man  muft  have  from  co-ope- 
rating to  his  own  felicity.     This  by  the  way. 

Sect.  XVII.  This  hold  failing,  will  it 
be  faid,  that  all  intelligent  Beings  are  not 
Created/m*,  but  only  fome  of  them,  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  which  variety  is  fqr  the  fake 
of  happinefs,  rendering  the  whole  a  more 
entertaining  fpedacle  ?  More  entertaining  tq 
whom  ?  To  them  who,  by  the  abufe  of  their 
liberty,  are  capable  of  making  themfelves  un- 
happy ?  Or  to  thofe,  vyho  have  no  freedorq 
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which  they  can  abufe  ?  The  former  will  be 
apt  to  think,  that  any  fuch  variety  might  very 
well  be  fpared.  Nor  can  the  latter  need  it, 
unlefs  that  they  may*  be  able  to  triumph  upon 
the  companion.  A  worthy  fatisfa&ion  truly ; 
like  that  of  a  man  who  lolls  at  eafe  in  his  gilt 
chariot,  and  laughs  to  fee  the  crowd  trudging 
along  by  him  on  foot.  It  is  the  plea  fu  re  of  a 
Domitian,  who  loved  to  exhibit  his  naval 
Jights  in  rainy  weather,  often  {hifting  his  cloke 
to  keep  himfelf  dry,  which  he  would  not 
permit  any  one  elfe  to  do  ;  at  the  fame  time 
compelling  them  to  ftay  out  the  (hew*.  All 
variety  docs  not  pleafe  the  fenj'e^  much  lefs  the 
mindy  which  had  much  rather  have  one  um- 
form  profpeffy  than  a  profped:  diverfified  by 
the  abfence  of  fomething,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  a  fanciful  variety.  All  happy 
minds  muft  needs  be  benevolent ,  and,  becaufe 
they  are  fo,  muft  delight  more  to  fee  the 
happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures  fixed  like 
their  own,  where  there  is  no  reafon  for  the 
contrary,  than  to  fee  any  of  them  in  danger 
of  having  their  whole  fortune  (hipwrecked. 
The  Poet  -j~,  indeed,  hath  obferved^ 

Suave  mart  magno  turlantibus  csquora  ventisy 
E  terra  magnum  alter  ius  fpeftare  labor  em. 

<c  It  is  fweet  to  behold,  from  fhore,  the 
M  weather-beaten  veffel  toft  on  a  tempeftuous 
ff  fea,  and  ready  to  perifh  in  a  ftorm.,, 

Non 
*  Vid.  Sutton.        f  Lucret. 
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Non  quia  vexari  quenquam  eft  jucunda  vohiptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipfe  malts  cartas  quia  center e  fuave  eft. 

"  Not,  faith  he,  that  we  are  pleafed  with 
"  other  people's  calamities,  but  to  be  fpecta- 
cc  tors  of  thofe  dangers  which  we  ourfelves 
"  are  out  of  the  reach  of." 

Bat   even   this  indirect  pleafure   proceeds 
from  a  reflection  the  mind  makes,  that  their 
cafe  might  have  been  ours,  or  at  leaft  that  our 
condition  is  not  abfolutely  fenced  againft  the 
flrokes  of  fortune.     Nor  would  a  generous 
foul  be  ever  the  lefs  happy,  if  he  had  no  fuch 
examples  of  wretchedncfs  before  him ;    but 
more  fo,  the  pain  he  hath  from  a  fympathe- 
tick  fenfe  of  another's  evils,  being  more  than 
equal  to  the  pleafure  of  congratulating  him- 
felf  upon  his   own    exemption  from   them. 
Hath  God  made  fome  Beings  mortal,    that 
others  may  have  a  quicker  fenfe  of  their  im- 
mortality?  Or  is  the  contraft,   between  the 
imperfections  of  created  Beings,  and  the  ab- 
folute  perfection  of  the  Creator,  that  which 
completes  his  Satisfaction  in  the  infinite  fulnefs 
of  his  effence  ? 

Sect.  XVIII.  Befides  the  infuperable 
difficulties  which  I  find  myfelf  encountered 
with  on  the  two  former  queflions,  Why  is 
liberty  given?  Jlnd  is  this  gift  univerfal? 
There  is  this  inquiry  flill  behind  -,  Might  there 

not 
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not  be  liberty,  and  yet  all  men  be  happy  >  though 
not  in  the  fame  degree  ?  They  who  have  made 
the  beft  ufe  of  their  liberty,  we  will  fay,  are 
happieft  ;    they  who  have  made  the  worft 
ufe,  the  leaft  happy.     But  why  may  not  even 
thefe  be  tried  again  and  again,  till  they  have 
learned  to  be  wifer  ?  Why  muft  one  trial  de- 
cide their  fate  ?  Or  if  there  muft  be  but  one 
trial,    and  that  trial  hath  iflued   unhappily, 
what  forbids  their  being  put  into  a  ftate  of 
inferior  but  certain  happinefs,   in  which  their 
faculties  being  reftored  to  their  found nefs,  and 
their  broken  fortunes  repaired,  they  have  all 
the  other  pleafures  of  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally made  capable,    befides  thofe   which 
flow  from  a  confcioufhefs  of  having  adted  well 
in  a  ftate  of  trial ;  which,  by  the  way,  can- 
not be  very  confiderable,  if  he  that  a£ts  beft 
does  not  what  is  morally  more  jit  than  he  who 
acts  worft  ?  What  room  can  there  be  for  a 
ftate  of final punijhment ,  though  only  negative, 
or  fuch  as  confifts  in  the  everlafting  abfence 
of  any  good  of  which  they  are  capable  ?  Why 
any  punifhment  at  all,  when  no  paft  evil  con- 
duct of  the  fufferercan  render  it  morally  fit \ 
if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  moral  fitnefs?  As 
for  its  ufefulnefs  to  inftrudt  and  warn  others, 
furely  a  Being  of  infinite  knowledge  might 
think  of  fome  other  way  as  effe&ual  to  pre- 
ferve  his  creatures  in  their  duty  as  this,  without 
making  one  part  of  the  creation  happy  at  the 
expence  of  the  other.    Or  fuppofmg  he  could 

not. 
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not,  yet  why  muft  fome  be  miferable,  that 
others  may  be  more  happy,  without  any  rea- 
fon  for  it  in  the  thing  itfelf  ? 

Sect.  XIX.  Where  moral  fitnefs  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  a  lefler  fum  of  happinefs  di- 
vided among  a  fyftem  of  percipient  Beings, 
without  a  fingle  inftance  of  vice  and  mifery, 
muft  carry  it  before  a  greater  quantity  of 
good,  where  evil  is  not  excluded  -3  even  though, 
after  the  fubftra&ion  of  fo  much  good  as  is 
equal  to  the  evil,  the  good  that  remains  fhould 
exceed  that  in  the  other  cafe.  The  firft  thing 
that  felf-love  prompts  us  to,  is  to  flee  from 
pain;  the  next  to  purfue pleafure.  And  in  the 
like  way  muft  natural  benevolence  work  with 
regard  to  others.  The  firft  concern  will  be 
that  there  be  no  miferable  objed  to  jar  upon 
the  heart-ftrings  j  the  next  to  procure  all  the 
happinefs  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  benevo- 
lent perfon  to  beftow.  Would  it  not  be  a 
greater  fatisfa&ion  to  one,  whofe  kindnefs 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  natural  impulfey  to  make 
ten  perfons  moderately  happy,  than  nine  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  if  that  could  not  be  done 
without  leaving  the  tenth  in  the  moft  deplora- 
ble circumftances,  without  all  help  and  hope? 
This  reafoning  holds  much  ftronger  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Deity,  confidered  as  having  a 
univerfe  of  his  own  children  to  take  care  of, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  no  rule  to  proceed  by, 
but  kind  inclinations ,  feparate  from  every  other 
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motive  to  action.  A  Being  wholly  actuated 
by  fuch  inclinations  would  be  more  (hocked 
and  offended  with  the  view  of  one  thoufand 
wretches,  in  his  family,  than  pleafed  with 
the  Tight  of  ten  thoufand  Beings  that  were 
happy,  and  hereupon  would  immediately  thus 
decree  —  "  Let  not  a  groan  or  figh  be  heard 
through  the  whole  creation ;  let  pain  and 
fear  be  forever  baniftied;  not  one  eye  drop 
a  tear,  not  one  heart  be  oppreffed  with 
anxiety  and  forrow  ;  let  every  clafs  of  Be- 
"  ings,  and  every  individual  in  each  clafs,  be 
"  pleafed,  and  of  the  many  millions  that  peo- 
cc  pie  my  wide  dominions,  not  one  be  found, 
"  who  does  not  blefs  the  bounty  of  his  Crea- 
c<  tor."  Such  would  be  the  decree.  \i  inclina- 
tion held  the  throne,  and  wifdom  and  power  only 
waited  as  miniftring  attributes  to  perform 
what  that  diftated.  And,  did  the  creation 
wear  fuch  an  univerfal  fmile,  there  would  be 
more  ground  to  fufpedt,  that  wifdom  and  power 
were  under  the  command  of  inclination,  than 
therq  is  at  prefent,  that  fuch  a  dark  cloud  hangs 
upon  the  face  of  nature.  To  Ihut  up  this 
debate. 

Sect.  XX.  Were  it  not  antecedently  fit, 
that  a  reafohable  creature  fhould  have  good  and 
evil,  life  and  death  fet  before  him,  let  him 
that  can  give  me  a  fatisfadtory  reafon,  why 
any  creature  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  hazard 
of  fuch  a  choice.     Put  the  cafe  that  a  great 
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number  might  be  made  happy,  by  placing  a 
fingle  Being,  as  foon  as  he  exifted,  in  a  ftate 
of  mifery,  would  this  juftify  fuch  treatment 
of  an  innocent  Being  ?  Surely  no.  Let  me 
take  leave  to  fay,  it  is  not  a  whit  more  jufti- 
fiable  to  make  any  one  miferable,  whatever  be 
his  charader,  for  the  advantage  from  hence 
accruing  to  others,  if  there  was  not  an  origi- 
nal moral  fitnefs  that  a  creature  endowed  with 
underftanding  and  freedom  of  choice,  fhould 
ad  in  one  way  rather  than  another.  If  there 
cannot  be  a  moral  difference  in  adions,  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  natural  one ;  fince,  without 
a  moral  difference,  no  man,  ad  how  he  will, 
can  properly  deferve  to  be  made  miferable.  — 
The  fum  is,  fuppofing  the  will  of  God  to  be 
guided  by  wifdom,  and  wifdom  to  be  meafured 
by  fitnefs,  it  may  be  (hewn  how  evil  came  to 
have  a  beginning,  otherwife  not. 

Sixth    CO  ROLL  ART. 

Sect.  I.  Hp  HE  love  of  God  to  his  crea- 
-*-  tures  is  eafily  conceivable  upon 
thefe  principles.  I  doubt  the  notion  of  it 
advanced  by  fome  ought  to  be  redified,  as 
being  neither  worthy  of  God,  nor  adapted  to 
afford  any  (table  comfort  and  fatisfadion  to 
the  creature.  The  love  of  God,  if  they  fay 
right,  is  his  making  choice  of  fome  to  be  the 
dbjeds  of  his  munificence,  while  others,  and 
they  the  vaftly  greater  number,  are  left  desti- 
tute 
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tute  of  all  power  to  emerge  out  of  that  refe- 
rable condition  into  which  they  are  fallen 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Is  there  not 
too  much  reafon  to  fay,  that  this  notion  of 
the  love  of  God  to  man  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  him  ?  What  does  the  Deity  difcover  by 
fuch  a  love  (if  it  muft  be  called  by  that  name) 
but  uncontrolable  power,  an  attribute  in  which 
the  bejl  of  all  Beings  differs  not  from  the  wor/l9 
but  only  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  it  ?  Yes, 
it  may  be  faid,  he  (hews  his  goodnefe  too  to  his 
eledl.  Tell  me  how,  if  in  all  that  he  does 
for  them  he  hath  no  dired:  regard  to  their 
h&ppinefs,  but  determines  their  happinefs  ra- 
ther than  mifery,  juft  to  (hew  his  arbitrary 
will  and  pleafure,  not  from  any  pleafure  he 
hath  in  beneficent  actions  as  fuch  ?  And  that 
fo  it  muft  be  is  plain,  fince,  were  it  goodnefs 
that  wrought  fo  ftrongly  towards  fome,  as  to 
decree  their  falvation  by  an  irre/ijlible  gracey 
without  refpeft  to  any  meetnefs  and  concur- 
rence of  theirs,  the  fame  goodnefs,  to  jay  the 
leajl>  could  not  but  make  the  attainment  of 
happinefs,  or,  if  not  that,  yet  the  avoiding 
of  mifery,  everlafting  mifery  and  damnation, 
fojjible  to  ally  who  can  never  deferve  that 
mifery  which  it  was  never  poffible  for  them 
to  avoid. 

Sect.  II.  And  as  this  notion  of  divine 
hve  is  unworthy  of  God,  fo  it  is  big  with 
terror  and  affrightment  to  the  creature,  unlefs 

a  man 
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a  man  hath  the  good  luck  to  be  of  a  temper 
to  believe  every  thing,  with  reafon  or  without 
it)  that  he  is  willing  to  believe.  For  fay 
that  this  love  proceeds  by  a  decimation^  tak- 
ing one  out  of  ten,  there  will  then  be  nine  to 
one  againft  every  fingle  perfon,  that  he  is 
not  of  the  happy  number.  Nor,  to  fpeak 
truth,  can  I  perceive  any  great  ground  of 
rejoicing  that  the  favourites  themfelves 
have,  provided  they  ufe  their  Reafon,  or 
have  any  fpark  of  generofity  in  them,  for 
when  they  think  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  imagine  the  Deity  to  aft,  in  feledting 
them  from  the  common  mafe  of  mankind, 
and  ufing  fo  much  feverity  towards  others, 
how  can  they  have  any  dependence  on  the 
favour  of  fuch  a  Being?  He  that  hath  no 
other  reafon  for  all  that  he  does  but  mere 
will  and  pleafure,  may  alter  his  will  with- 
out reafon.  What  is  there  more  dishonour- 
able to  God  in  deceiving  his  creatures  with 
fair  promifes,  which  he  never  intends  to 
fulfil,  than  in  putting  them  under  an  inevi- 
table neceflity  of  being  for  ever  miferable? 
This  being  fuppofed  no  difparagement  to  the 
Deity,  is  there  any  thing  elfe  that  can  be 
fo  ?  Could  a  perfon  who  aimed  to  conform 
all  his  own  actions  to  Reafon,  and  efteemed 
it  the  greateft  glory  of  a  Being  to  do  good 
to  all  according  to  his  ability,  have  much 
fitisfaftion  in  the  friendffiip  of  a  prince, 
who,    while  he  careffe^  a  few  of  his  fub- 

jefts, 
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je<fts,  had  formed  a  defign  of  ruining  all  the 
reft,  and  making  them  feel  the  weight  of  his 
power,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  it  fo 
pleafed  him  ?  To  thofe  whom  fuch  a  Prince 
fhould  call  near  him,  and  load  with  honours, 
one  might  apply  the  words  of  the  Roman 
Satyrijl. 

In  quorum  facie  mifertey  magnceque  fedebat 
Pallor  amicitia. Juv.  Sat.  4. 

Sect.  III.  It  mud  be  confefled,  the  love 
of  God  to  his  creatures,  as  others  defcribe 
it,  in  the  manner  of  an  immediate  emanation 
from  the  very  ejjence  of  the  Deity,  diffufing 
itfelf  on  all  (ides,  is  more  agreeable  to  Rea- 
fon than  this,  and  infinitely  more  amiable. 
God  abfolutely  wills  the  greateft  happinefs 
of  the  fyftem  he  hath  made.  But  though 
this  muft  be  owned  to  be  an  amiable  affe5liony 
it  hath  not  all  the  beauty  of  a  moral  excellence. 
A  wife  love  is  that  alone  which  becomes  the 
Deity.  And  there  are  three  periods  in  which 
this  love  may  be  confidered.  Firft,  as  de- 
lighting to  bellow,  in  various  degrees,  the 
capacities  and  opportunities  of  happinefs  upon 
a  world  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  then,  as 
having  a  peculiar  complacency  in  thofe  of 
his  creatures  who  improve  the  capacities  and 
opportunities  they  have  received  5  andjjinally, 
as  delighting  to  crown  perfevering  /virtue  with 
the    higheft  a&ual  felicity  that  his  wifdom 
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judges  fit  and  proper,  This  is  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  the  love  of  God,  as  gives  the  greateft 
encouragement  to  all  fincere  and  hone  ft  fouls, 
and  to  none  but  fuch.  To  know  whether 
I  am  beloved  of  God  I  have  nothing  elfe  to 
do  but  to  inquire,  whether  I  have  a  prevail- 
ing love  to  that  which  is  good.  The  righte- 
ous Lord  loveth  righteoujhefs,  his  coujitenance 
beholds  the  upright.  The  love  of  God  termi- 
nates firft  on  things,  and  then  on  perfons.  He 
loves  the  righteous  y  becaufe  he  loveth  righ- 
teoufnefs ;  fo  far  is  that  notion  from  being 
true  which  reprefentsGod  as  firft  abfolutely 
determining  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
his  creatures  happy,  and,  after  that,  by  an 
irrefiftible  operation  of  his  Grace,  making 
them  holy,  as  the  indifpenfible  means  of  their 
being  happy;  not  to  add,  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  conceive,  what  can  be  meant  by  ho- 
linefs,  and  by  neceffity  of  holinefs  in  the  crea- 
ture, when  the  holinefs  of  God,  as  by  them 
delineated,  is  nothing  elfe  but  fovereign  will 
and  pleafure. — N.  B.  Though  Reafon  will 
difcover,  that  in  the  fame  degree  as  any  man 
loves  that  which  is  good,  he  himfelf  is  be- 
loved by  the  beft  of  all  Beings,  yet  the  only 
certainty  of  God's  fo  loving  creatures  whofe 
virtues  are  fo  imperfedt,  as  to  defign  them 
for  complete  and  everlafting  felicity,  is  from 
Revelation. 

Seventh 
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Seventh   COROLLARY. 

Sect.  I.  *TP  H  E  truth  of  the  prefent  fcheme 
-*-    being  fu ppofed ,  the  fundamental 
duties  of  Religion,  (fuch  as  thefe  fallowing, 
obedience,  rejignation,  love,  gratitude,  imita- 
tion,  prayer \  and  glorifying  God)  appear  plain 
and  obvious  in  the  theory,  and  highly  reafon- 
able    in  the  praBice.     Here    is  one  ground 
of  obediettce ;    I  do.  not  fay  the  only  one,  but 
fuch  a  one,  that,  if  there  were  no   other, 
we  fhould  yet  be   indifpenfibly  obliged  to 
obey  God}  and  now  that  there  are  other  reafons 
of  obedience,  this  is  a  reafon  of  that  ufe  and 
importance,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed.    For  having   the  utmoft  affurance  that 
God  can  never  do  nor  command  what  is  not 
fit,  we  from  hence  know  the  fitnefs  of  any 
thing  commanded,  that  God  hath  command- 
ed it;  when,  perhaps,  it  is  not  knowable  in 
any  other  way,  and  being  fure  that  it  \sjit, 
upon  fome  account  or  other,  to  be  command- 
ed, we  cannot  reafonably  refufe  to  do  it.     If 
it  be  faid,  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  only  confider 
the  command  of  God  as  the  medium  by  which 
we  difcover  the  fitnefs  of  the  aftion,  not  as  th$ 
formal  reafon  or  motive  by  which  we  are  influ- 
enced in  performing  it ;  and  fo,  notwithfland- 
ing  we  do  what  is  commanded,  yet  not  doing 
it  becaufe  commanded,  we  do  it  not  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  God.  I  anfwer,  that  this  would  be 
very  true,  if  this  were  our  only  inducement 
to  the  action;  but  when  there  is  another  rea- 
sonable inducement,  it  is  impoffible  that  he, 
who  hath  a  due  regard  to  the  one,  fhould  be 
regardlefs  of  the  other.  The  inducement,  I 
mean,  is  authority  founded  on  the  feveral 
relations  of  Creator,  Preferver  and  Redeemer, 
which  God  (lands  in  to  us,  and  the  benefits 
communicated  in  confequence  of  thefe  relati- 
ons, which  authority  no  one  can  choofe  but  reve- 
rence, who  does  an  action,  becaufe,  from  God's 
commanding  it,  he  believes  it  to  be  fit ;  for 
as  it  is  fit  that  he  (hould  have  an  eye  to  the 
divine  authority,  fo  the  confederation  of  this 
fitnefs,  will  have  its  (hare  of  influence,  as  well 
as  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  action  to  be  command- 
ed, which  he  infers  from  God's  commanding 
it.  Whoever  habitually  and  prevailingly  loves 
what  is  fit,  as  fit,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  he 
pays  a  conftant  regard  to  one  fort  of  fitnefs,  will 
do  the  fame  to  another,  and  to  that  moil,  which 
is  mod  fit  •  as  nothing  can  be  more  fit  than  that 
we  (hould  do  whatever  God  hath  commanded, 
bccaule  he  hath  commanded  it,  and  not  meer- 
ly  becaufe,  he  having  commanded  it,  we  are 
fatisfied  of  its  being  fit,  that  is,  conducive  to 
ipme  valuable  end  :  and,  much  lefs,  meer- 
ly  becaufe  of  the  promife  or  threatening  an- 
nexed to  the  command.  If  I  have  refpedt 
mcerly  to  thefe,  or  fo  much  more  to  thefe 
than  to  any  other  motive,  that  no  other  mo- 
tive, 
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tive,  without  thefc,  would  be  effectual,  every 
body  fees  that  it  is  not  the  authority  oi  God  that 
fways  me,  or  not  principally,    but  hope,  or 
jear  of  being  made  happier  or   miferable  by 
his  power;  and  (o  what  I  do,  is    not  really 
out  of  obedience  to  God,  and  for  confeience 
fake.     So  little  reafon  have  they  to  triumph 
in  the  piety  of  their  fentiments,  who  refolve 
all    obligations    into  the  will  of   God,  and, 
when  they  come  to  explain  themfelves,  give 
us  to  know  they  mean  not  the  will  of  God, 
as  fig ni tying  what  he  would  have  us  do,  but 
what  he  intends  to  do  by  way  of  reward  and 
panijhment  ;    to    which  we   may   add,    that 
there  is  no  fuch  immediate  connexion  between 
a  refpeel  to  Jelf-intere/l,  and  to  the  authority 
of  Gody  in  the  performance  of  one  and  the 
ft  me  action,  as  there  is  between  a  refped  to 
the  fitnefs  of  an  adtion    to    be    commanded 
(however  we  come   to  be  informed  of  that 
fitnefs)  and  a  refpect  to  the  authority  of  God 
commanding  that  adtion  ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  as  apparently  fit  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  as 
likely  to  influence  a  perfon  who  hath  made 
it  a  rule   to  himfelf  always   to    follow    that 
which  is  right.     One  thing   that  proves  this 
connexion  between  a  regard    to  fitnefs,  and 
to  the   authority  of  God,  is,  that  the   chiefs 
if  not  only,  ground  of  the  fitne/s  ot  an  aclion 
commanded  may  fometimes    be  its  being  a 
fit,  or  proper  trial  of  our  obedience.     After 
all  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  of  thefe 
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obedience  from  a  perfuafion  of  thtfitnefs  of 
whatever  God  commands  to  be,  for  fome  good 
reafon  or  other,  done)  the  latter  feems  direBly 
and  immediately  to  do  moft  honour  to  God, 
as  it  implies  an  apprehenfion  of  his  always 
a&ing  in  the  moft  perfect  manner,  the  moft 
honourable  apprehenfion  that  a  creature  can 
have  of  his  Creator  •>  while  the  former  con- 
fidered  as  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  God's 
authority,  or  rightful    power  to  command, 
immediately  fignifies  the  regard  which  the 
creature  in  obeying  God,  becaufe  of  his  right 
to  command,  hath  to  what  is  Jit \  rather  than 
his  belief  of  God's  regard  to  it  in  command- 
ing it.     And   therefore  whichfoever  of  thefe 
is  fuppofed  to    be    moft  acceptable  to  God, 
(which   rnuft   depend   upon    the  diipofition 
of  the   heart  from  whence   they  flow)   the 
former,  as  I  faid,  arguing  the  higheft  eiteem 
and  veneration   of    God  himfelf,  is   plainly 
moft  honourable  to  hirn. 

Sect.  II.  Let  a  man  have  this  notion 
of  Divine  Providence  as  in  every  part  and 
ftep  of  it  conduced  by  the  higheft  Reafon, 
and  duely  attend  to  it,  and  he  can  have  no 
doubt  concerning  that  refignation  which  is 
his  duty  always  to  pradife  towards  the  great 
Governor  0f  the   world.     What  more  juft 
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and  reafonable  than  that  a  finite  and  fallible 
Under /landing  fhould  fubmit  to  an  Underjl  end- 
ing that  never  errs-,  and  a  Will  liable  to  be 
mifled  and  over-ruled  by  irregular  inclina- 
tions, to  a  Will  that  is  always  holy,  and  jujl, 
and  gW ;  and  that  PaJJion  fhould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cavil  at  thut  which  Reafon  cannot 
but  approve  ?  To  lit  down  eafy  and  con- 
tented, beeaufe  we  can  get  nothing  by  com- 
plaining, is  not  enough.  Did  chance  and 
ncceffity,  or  humour,  govern  all,  a  wife  man 
for  the  fake  of  his  own  quiet,  would  not 
ftruggle  with  his  chain,  but  endeavour  to 
make  the  beft  of  a  bad  matter.  This  is  not 
our  cafe ;  the  world  is  the  care  of  an  infi- 
nitely wife  and  good  Being.  Our  part,  there- 
fore, is  to  behave  as  thofe  whofe  refignation 
is  voluntary  and  chearful,  not  forced  3  or, 
if  forced,  is  the  effeft  of  no  other  compulfion, 
but  that  which  proceeds  from  a  full  conviction 
of  mind,  that  every  thing  is  ordered  for  the 
beft.  This  refignation,  ceteris  paribus,  will 
be  mod:  eafy  to  that  man  who,  2s  he  believes 
fo,  frequently  confiders  and  refieds,  that 
whatever  is  done  was  fitteft  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  meafure  of  this  fitnefs  is  the  ten- 
dency of  God's  providential  difpenfations  to 
promote  the  final  happinefs  of  all  the  fincere 
lovers  of  truth  and  goodnefs. 

Sect.  III.  Keeping  the  fame  rule  in  our 
hand,  we  (hall  be  led  directly  into  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  love  of  God ;  be  able  to  prove  the 
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obligation  to  it,  and  furnifhed  with  the  moft 
certain  mark  and  token  of  it.  Love  to  God 
may  be  confidered  as  a  love  to  the  charaSler, 
or  to  the  per/on.  The  love  of  God  in  the 
former  fenfe,  or  as  charaSteriftical,  is  the  de- 
light we  take  in  the  thought  of  an  all-perfe£t 
Being ;  in  contemplating  the  idea  of  fuch  a 
Being,  and  believing  that  this  idea  is  not  a  crea- 
ture of  the  brain,  but  a  copy  taken  from  an 
original  really  exifting,  and  pofleffed  of  greater 
perfection  than  the  moft  exacft  copy  can  pof- 
fibly  exprefs.  Moral  excellence  is  that  part 
of  the  idea,  which  is  the  principal  attraftivfr 
of  love,  that  which  is  loved  for  its  own  fake, 
an4  communicates  a  lovelinefs  to  the  other 
perfections,  giving  them  their  beauty  and 
luftre.  The  contemplation  of  an  eternal, 
felfexijlent ,  all  knowing,  all-powerful,  and 
omniprefent  Being,  immediately  excites  ad- 
miration, with  a  fentiment  of  the  profoundef): 
awe  and  reverence.  But  that  this  reverence. 
this  awe,  and  admiration,  may  have  plea- 
fure  mingled  with  it,  fuch  a  pleafure  in  the 
theory  of  thefe  perfections,  as  makes  us  fin- 
cerely  exult  and  triumph  in  the  abundant 
proofs  we  have  of  their  real  exijlence,  we 
mud  have  reafons  to  believe,  that  the  moft 
abfolute  perfection  in  every  other  kind,  is 
conjoined  with  the  moft  perfe5l  redlitude  of 
will-,  for  then  our  notion  of  an  eternal  al- 
mighty, immenfe  and  omnifcient  Deity,  is  that 
gf  a  feng  in  whpni   $\\    thefe  perfections 
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have  the   utmoft  value   and  excellence  they 
can  derive  from  the  trueft  and  nobleft  direc- 
tion of  them.     Eternity  and  immenfity,  with* 
out  knowledge  and   power,    affect  the  mind 
no  other  wife,  than  an  infinite  eternal  Chaos 
might  be  fuppoftd  to  do 5  together  with  fomc 
knowledge    and    power    fuperadded,    without 
moral  perjeBions,  they  caufe  much  the  fame 
terror,  as   clouds  big    with    thunders,    and 
lightenings,    and     ftorms,    when    it    is  not 
known  where  they  will  fall.     But  now,  only 
add  moral  reBitude,  and  the  whole  fcene  is 
changed,  and    what    before  was  wonderful 
only,  or  dreadful,  becomes  amiable ;  amiable 
in  the  fublimeft  and  moft  extenfive  fenle,  or 
fo  as  to  challenge  a  love  attended  with  ap- 
probation and  efteem,  and  fupported  by  it ; 
which    the    moft  diffufive    benevolence,    not 
founded  \nfitnefs,  would  not  do.     We  (hculd 
approve   fuch    a  benevolence,  with  almighty 
power  in    its  retinue,  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fhould  the  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  nature,  were    nature  imagined    to 
have  had  no  other  parent  but  necejjity. 

Sect.  W,  The perfonal  love  of  the  Deity 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  is  the 
pleafure  we  have  in  believing,  that  the  bell 
and  the  moft  beneficent  of  all  Beings  is  the 
happieft ;  that  h\s  beatitude  as  much  tranfcends 
that  of  all  other  Beings,  as  his  moral  per- 
Jefllons  dp  theirs.     There  is  no  room  for  us 

to 
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to  wifh  God  happier  than  he  is,  or  to  wifli 
him   the  continuance  of    his  happinefs,    for 
his  bleflednefs  is  infinite,  unchangeable,  and 
everlafting.     But  the  thought  of  fuch  a  happy 
Being  may  give  us  pleafure,  we  may  rejoice 
with  joy  unfpeakble,  in  the  eternal  indiffolu- 
ble  union  of  love  and  majejly^  of  infinite  ho- 
linefs  and  unbounded  bhjjednefs.     The  obliga- 
tion to  love   God   (as  the    duty  hath   been 
now  explained)  or  to   rejoice  in  the  fulnefs 
and  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  in  the  un- 
rivalled greatnefs  and  permanent  duration  of 
his  felicity,  arifes  partly  from  the  immedi- 
ate perception  of  his   lovelinefs,  and   partly 
from  our  having   partook  of  the  effeCts  and 
emanations  of  his  love.    God  hath  made  us  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  moral  excellence ;  we  can- 
not exercife  thofe  intellectual  powers  which 
God  hath  given  us  as   we    ought,  but  we 
muft  perceive  that  every  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence is  amiable,  and  confequently  thehigbejl 
degree  of   it  moil:  amiable;  that  the  fitted 
conjunction  of   happinefs    is    with   holinefs, 
and  of  the   moft  perfeCt  happinefs  with  the 
inoft  perfect  holinefs  ;    this  we  cannot  but 
immediately  perceive,    if   we  make    a    right 
ufe  of  our  faculties;  and  our  obligation  to 
this  feems  to  me  felf-evident,     The  obligation 
to  love  God  ariflng  from  the  divine  benefits 
I  (hall  confider  prefently. 

Sect,  V, 
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Sect.  V.  The  moft  certain  criterion  or 
mark  of  our  thus  loving  God,  or  delighting 
in   the   contemplation  of  a  Being,  who  al- 
ways does  that  which  is  right,  and   in   the 
thought  of  his  happinefs  upon  that  account, 
is  our  approving  and   pra&ifing   that  which 
is  right  ourfelves,  according  to  the  meafure 
of  our    capacities.     This  right   temper  and 
difpofition  of  mind  in  ourfelves,  is  the  ground 
of  our  delight  in  the  perfection  and  happinefs 
of  the  divine  nature.     For  being  reftored  to 
to  this  excellent  temper,   we  are  better  able 
to  judge  of    what   is   really  excellent    and 
good,  and    cannot  but  delight  in  it,  and  in 
that  moft  which  is  moft  excellent,  and  there- 
fore moft  of  all  in   that  God,  whofe  excel- 
lencies   are  without  comparifon  fuperior    to 
all.     Our  hearts  being  rightly  affedted  to  that 
which    is    good,    we   participate   with    the 
fupreme  Being   in  his    perfections    and   fe- 
licity.     We    injoy    both    at    fecond    hand, 
and,  without  considering  the  benefits  which 
we   receive  from   him,    or  do  further  hope 
for,  we  are  wonderfully  refreshed  with  the 
meditation  of  a   felf-fufhxient,  and  all-fuffi- 
cient    Being,     who,    having     the    fountain 
of  being  and  happinefs  in  himfelf,  can  never 
ftand  in  need  of  any  other. — "  My  goodnefi 
"  cannot  extend  to  thee,  O  Lord !  And  I  re- 
fl  joice  to  think  thou  art  fo  great  and  happy, 
f<  that  all  the   fervices  of  men,  and  angels 
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"  can  add  nothing  to  thy  happinefs  and 
"  glory." — Is  not  this  a  much  better  ac- 
count of  love  to  God  ?  Does  it  not  give  more 
fatisfadion  to  the  Reafon  of  our  minds,  and 
more  plainly  (hew  the  neceffity  of  a  holy 
life,  if  we  would  deferve  the  name  of  lovers 
of  God,  than  theirs  who  place  the  love  of 
God  in  blind  paffions,  and  confufed  emo- 
tions and  elevations  of  foul,  as  often  as  they 
read,  or  bear,  or  think,  of  God,  and  Chri/l, 
and  fuch  like  obje&s ;  fuch  emotions  as  the 
underftanding  or  judgment  have  little  or  no 
part  in,  and  who,  as  a  diftinguiftnng  proof 
of  their  love,  pleafe  themfelves  beyond  mea- 
fure,  with  the  frequency  and  length  of  their 
devotions,  without  attending  to  the  habitual 
temper  of  their  minds,  cr  obferving  what 
fruits  their  Religion  produces  in  the  courfe  of 
their  lives  and  actions?  This  fort  of  devotion 
borders  fo  nearly  upon  the  my/lical,  and  is 
fo  very  like  the  enthufiaftical  raptures  of 
forrie  famous  Saints  in  the  Romifh  Church, 
that  one  would  almoft  fufped:  it  to  have 
been  originally  borrowed  from  thence, 

Sect.  VI.  The  love  of  God  (even  that 
which  I  have  named  perfonal)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  kinds,  pure,  interejled, 
and  grateful.  Pure  hve  is  the  delight  we 
have  in  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  the 
Deity,  from  the  felf-recom mending  nature 
of  thefe  objects.     Happinefs  fo   fcuted  gives 
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pleafure  to  a  mind,  rightly  difpofed,  as  na- 
turally as  light,  the  firft  of  all  created  beau- 
ties, does  to  the  eye.  Interejled  love  is  the 
delight  we  take  in  the  fame  things,  from  the 
expectation  of  fome  great  advantage  that  we 
(hall  have  by  them.  It  is  a  pleafing  thought 
that  the  wrorld  is  the  workmanfhip  of  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  and  the  continual  object  of 
his  wife  and  watchful  Providence ;  that  this 
God  will  be  our  God,  if  we  make  choice 
of  him  as  fuch,  our  guide  untill  death,  and 
after  death,  our  exceeding  great  reward.  The 
confideration  of  this  is  a  very  reafonable  ground 
of  pleafure  and  fatisfaction.  Nor  is  this 
pleafure,  though  it  regarda  our  own  intereft 
and  happinefs,  at  all  inconliftent  with  what 
merits  to  be  called  love  to  God,  but  is,  in- 
deed, neceflarily  implied  in  the  love  of  in- 
digent creatures ;  infomuch  that  if  we  did 
not  defire  the  favour  of  God,  and  highly 
value  the  hopes  of  obtaining  it ;  if  we  could 
be  contented  to  give  up  all  further  preten- 
fions  to  the  divine  approbation,  and  to  retire 
out  of  Being,  without  knowing  and  injoy- 
ing  more  of  God  than  we  have  already  done, 
there  could  not  be  a  furer  fign  that  we  did 
not  love  God ;  fince  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  we  love  any  perfon,  we  prize  his  friend- 
(hip,  and  ftudy  to  recommend  ouxfelves  to 
it.  Grateful  love  is  the  delight  we  have  in 
the  fame  objects,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God 
already  manifefted  to  us,  and  the  obligations 

he 
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he  hath  laid  upon  us,  by  his  gifts,  or  pro- 
mifes. 

Sect.  VII.  Gratitude  is  nothing  elfe  but 
love  awakened  into  ad  by  particular  favours 
and  benefits.  Thefe  are  proper  incentives 
to  love-,  and  when  they  prove  fo,  love  lofes 
its  own  name,  and  afiumes  that  of  gratitude. 
Among  the  many  reafons  we  have  to  re- 
joice that  God  is  the  happieft  of  all  Beings, 
and  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  Univerfe, 
this  is  one,  that  he  hath  been  fo  kind  and  gra- 
cious to  us.  And  though  the  infinite  dispa- 
rity of  condition  between  God  and  the  crea- 
ture, muft  for  ever  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  return  the  kindnefs  (which  is  what  gra~ 
titude  never  fails  of  doing  where  it  can)  yet 
nothing  (hall  hinder  us  from  acknowledg- 
ing it  in  every  proper  way>  and  on  every 
proper  occafion^  particularly  by  religions  and 
folemn  thankfgiving.  I  am  fenfible  that  fome, 
allow  of  no  other  foundation  for  gratitude 
to  the  Deity  but  natural  benevolence.  "  We 
"  have  hardly  any  notion  (faith  one  *  )  of 
a  good  and  amiable  adion,  but  that  it 
proceeds  from  this  principle,  viz.  a  bene- 
volence in  God,  correfponding  to  kind 
*V  inftinds  in  us.  If  kindnefs,  or  a  good 
difpofition  be  not  the  fpring,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  or  confequence  of  the 
adion  be  -,  however  beneficial  it  may  be 
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*'  to  us,  we  like  the  Being  that  produced  it 
"  never  the  better,  we  do  not  think  our- 
"  felves  obliged  to  gratitude,  or  imagine 
c<  him  any  way  the  more  perfeft,  as  to  his 
"  moral  chara&er,  on  the  account  of  it " 
Moft  furprizing  news !  That  I  (hould  have 
no  reafon  to  be  grateful  to  God,  becaufe 
he  had  his  reafon  for  being  kind  to  me,  tho' 
that  reafou  was  not  borrowed  from  any 
merit  of  mine.  This  will  appear  more 
ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  very 
reafon  of  God's  efteeming  what  he  does  for 
his  creatures  to  be  fa,  though  not  founded 
in  their  merit,  is  taken  from  their  happinefs ; 
to  which  for  the  creatures  fake,  not  his  own 
(he  having  no  profpedl  of  any  acceffion  to 
his  own  riches  by  that  means)  God  delights  to 
contribute,  in  every  way,  and  to  the  greateft 
degree,  that  infinite  wifdom  will,  permit. 
So  far  is  God's  being  moved  by  the  fitnefs 
of  the  thing  from  diminifhing,  and  much 
more  from  annihilating,  the  merit  of  his 
goodnefs  to  us,  that  in  reality  we  can  hardly 
frame  an  idea  of  it  upon  any  other  foot. 
The  Being  that  afts  from  pure  benevolence  of 
temper,  does  fo  far  adt  like  a  neceflary  Be- 
ing 5  his  goodnefs  (heds  abroad  its  influences 
after  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  fun 
(hines,  and  the  water  flows.  It  is  true  he 
knows  what  he  does,  and  he  wills  the  doing 
it,  which  the  others  do  not.  But  he  wills  it, 
not  as  a  moral,  but  a  natural,  agent.  His 
benevolence,  in  a   phyjical}  not  moral,    way, 
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determines  his  will  to  all  thofe  a&ions,  which 
to  his  wifdom  appear  necefTary  for  the  bringing 
about  the  greater!:  good,  or  happinefs  of  the  rati- 
onal fyftem  5  not  that  :his  greateft  happinefs 
is  efteemed  by  him  morally  better,  or  fitter 
to  be  choien  than  their  greateft  mifery,  but 
only  is  what  his  inclinations  (of  which  no 
account  is  to  be  given)  lead  him  to  promote. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind have  always  agreed  to  place  the  chief 
part    of   Religion   in  the   imitation  of    the 
Deity.     But  we^muft  firft  know  what  the 
duty  is,  denoted    by  this   phrafe,  the  imita- 
tion of  God,    before   we    can  judge   of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  it,    or  pretend  to   pradife 
it.     The  imitation  of  God  hath  refpeft  to  the 
general  principle  of  aBion,  or  to  particular 
attributes.     This  principle ,  in  all  the  works 
of  God,  hath  been  fliewn  to  be  an  inflexi- 
ble regard  to  the  reafon  and  fnnefs  of  things. 
The    univerfal    frame   and   courfe  of  nature 
jfpeaks  to   the  Reafon  of  every  man,    that 
there  is  a   firft  caufe  of  infinite  power  and 
wifdom ;  and   having   not   the   leaft   ground 
to  furmife  a  wrong  inclination  in  the  Deity, 
by  which  he  may  be  mifguided  in  his  judg- 
ment or  choice,  we  conclude  without   heli- 
tation,  that  he  always  fees  what  is  bell:  and 
moft  becoming  him  to  do,  and  as  he  always 
lees    this,    fo    is  ever  determined   to  do   it. 
Would  we  then  be  life  God  in  this  refpecl, 

we 
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we  have  but  this  one  general  rule  to  mind, 
that  as  God,  without  the  leaft  variablenefs 
or  fhadow  of  turning,  purfues  that  which 
his  infinite  wifdom  dictates  to  be  beft,  fo  we, 
according  to  the  meafure  of  our  abilities, 
diligently  enquire  after,  and  conftantly  pre- 
fer, throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  our 
actions,  that  which  appears  beft  to  that  im- 
perfect underftanding,  and  in  that  dimmer 
light,  which  our  Maker  hath  given  us. 
The  more  enlarged  and  accurate  our  judging 
faculty,  and  the  more  fagacious  to  difcern 
between  good  and  evil,  the  greater  is  the 
refemblance  it  bears  to  the  divine  underftand- 
ing. The  more  careful  we  are  to  preferve 
the  fubordination  of  Paffion  to  Reafon,  the 
nearer  approaches  do  we  make  to  the  Deity, 
who  hath  no  Paflions  at  all  to  miflead  him. 
And  finally,  that  which  completes  our  imita- 
tion of  the  divine  Being,  as  to  the  general 
principle  of  our  conduB,  is  when,  having 
fixed  our  aim  right,  i.  e.  our  general  purpofe 
or  intention  to  do  nothing  unreafonable,  nor 
to  leave  any  thing  undone  that  is  reafonable 
and  fit,  we  keep  as  clofe  as  we  can  to  this 
our  aim  and  purpofe,  not  knowingly  and 
wilfully  declining  from  it.  We  follow  the 
Deity  in  makingfitnefs  our  rule,  as  he  does, 
and  alfo  becaufe  he  does ;  without  which  it 
would  not  be  complete  imitation,  fince  that 
word  does  not  (imply  denote  a  refemblance, 
but  a  de/igned,  Jludied  refemblance  :  or,  at 
Vol.  IV.  K  leaft, 
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leaft,  a  refemblance  occafioned  by  a  familiar 
convcrfe  with  the  object  of  it,  and  fo  likewife 
in  the  common  meafure  of  this  fitnefs,  we  con-* 
form  to  the  Deity.  To  him  the  meafure  of  this 
fitnefs  is  his  own  perfect  nature,  the  feveral  na- 
tures of  his  creatures,  and  the  relations  he  ftands 
in  to  them.  In  like  manner,  the  meafure 
or  rule  of  fitnefs  to  the  creature  is  the  nature 
he  partakes  of,  and  the  relations  fubfifting 
between  him  and  his  Maker,  and  between 
him  and  his  fellow-creatures.  Is  it  not  un- 
deniable that  every  one  who  makes  this  fit- 
nefs the  meafure  of  his  actions,  imitates  the 
Deity,  endeavouring  to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy, 
and  perfect,  as  he  is  perfect ;  perfect  in  his 
little  fphere,  as  God  is  in  his,  which  is 
boundlefs?  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  in  all 
this  I  talk  very  intelligibly.  But  whether 
they  talk  thus,  or  indeed  can  do  it,  who  are 
in  a  quite  different  way  of  thinking,  deferves 
to  be  confidered. 

Sect.  IX.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  what  can 
they  mean  by  the  imitation  of  God  who  be- 
lieve God  to  have  no  other  reafon  of  his 
conduct  towards  his  creatures,  but  arbitrary 
Will  and  Pleafure  f  To  abfolute  Will  in  the 
.  Creator,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  to  anfwer 
on  the  fide  of  the  creature,  but  abfolute  fub- 
miflion.  What  room  can  there  be  for  imita- 
tion unlefs  men  of  the  moft  obftinate  and  im- 
perious temper,  whole  Will  is  their  law,  are 
reckoned  among  the  imitators  of  God  \  which  I 
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do  not  find  they  have  yet  been  even  by  them- 
felvesPThey  have  more  reverence  for  their  Ma- 
ker, than  to  pretend  their  having  learnt  this 
temper  from  him  \  though  this  temper,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  makes  them  have  the  better  liking 
to  thofe  high  and  riged  notions,  which  repre- 
fent  God  much  fuch  a  one  as  themfelves. 
Should  it  be  faid  in  favour  of  this  fcheme, 
that  in  never  a&ing  without  a  reafon,  we  adt 
according  to  our  nature,  as  created,  depen- 
dent Beings,  and  in  adling  according  to  our 
nature,  we  imitate  God,  who  adls  according 
to  his,  when  he  fubftitutes  his  Will  in  the 
room  of  all  other  reafons ;  my  anfwer  would 
be,  that  I  (hould  own  this  to  be  very  much 
to  the  purpofe,  if  our  eftimate  of  the  na- 
ture of  God  was  to  be  taken  from  the  abfo- 
lutenefs  of  his  Will,  and  not  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  it.  The  independence  of  God  upon 
all  other  Beings  exprefles  his  greatnefs  and 
perfection.  Not  fo  the  imaginary  indepen- 
dence of  his  Will  on  the  reafon  and  fitnefs 
of  things :  at  leaft,  it  does  not  feem  fo  to 
me. 

Sect.  X.  Let  us  now  try  whether  thofe 
in  the  benevolent  fcheme  can  come  off  any 
better.  After  what  manner  will  they  explain 
the  imitation  of  Gody  fo  as  to  give  a  rational 
and  confident  account  of  it  ?  The  fupreme 
Being,  they  may  fay,  is  an  example  of  be- 
nevolence to  all  other  intelligent  Beings.  True, 
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if  his  benevolence  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
natural  inclination.  But  if  this  is  the  beft 
can  be  faid  of  it,  then,  in  giving  thcfum  to- 
tal  of  the  divine  adtions,  we  muft  put  it 
down  thus,  the  Deity  always  and  only  follows 
inclination.  And  may  not  the  fenfual,  the 
injurious,  the  revengejul  man  plead  that  he 
follows  his  ?  Notwithftanding  which,  no  one 
will  prefume  to  fay  that  fuch  men  zxz  follow- 
ers oj  God.  But  their  inclinations  are  not 
like  thofe  of  the  Deity.  And  can  they  help 
that,  as  far  as  they  are  purely  natural,  or 
even  as  acquired  or  ftrengthened  by  cuftom, 
if  in  every  a<ftion  of  which  this  cuftom  is 
mc.de  up,  they  were  prompted  by  fome  in- 
clination or  other,  which  they  could  not  re- 
fufe  to  obey  ?  But  they  ought  to  have 
over- ruled  inclination  by  the  force  and  autho- 
rity of  Reafon.  I  would  gladly  know  how; 
fuppofing  inclination  in  every  the  lead  move- 
ment, be  the  only  exciting  reafon  to  adtion. 
And  if  Reafon  could  have  done  this,  and  had 
done  it,  Reafon  would  then  have  been  the 
principle  of  their  condudt,  and  not  inclinati- 
on ;  and  in  following  Reafon  they  would  have 
departed  from  the  pattern  fet  them  by  God, 
of  all  whofe  aftions,  the  firft  and  mafter- 
fpring  (if  fome  men  fay  right)  is  inclination. 
Yes  5  but  his  inclination  is  to  do  good ;  in 
doing  good,  thorefore,  we  imitate  God,  tho* 
it  be  only  in  obedience  to  Reafon y  not  in  com- 
pliance with  inclination  :  in  the  effecJs  we  do, 
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not  in  the  original  caufe  or  principle ;  this  in 
us,  being  of  a  higher  order  than  in  the  Deity, 
if  while  we  are  governed  by  Reafon,  he  is  whol- 
ly led  by  inclination,  Which  /ingle  reflection 
mould,  methinks,  be  enough  to  difgrace  this 
opinion. 

Sect.  XI.  Proceed  we  next  to  confider 
the  imitation  of  God,  as  it  refpe&s  particular 
attributes.  God  is  ju/t,  and  true,  and  jaith- 
jul,  and  good,  and  in  all  thefe  characters  we 
are  tofet  him  before  us  as  the  great  exemplar 
and  original  of  moral  perfection ;  keeping 
him  continually  in  our  eye,  fo  as  not  only  to 
be  juft  and  good  upon  other  grounds  and 
motives,  but  to  ftrive  to  be  fo  with  a  view 
of  bearing  the  image  of  God,  and  being 
followers  of  him  as  dear  children.  In  this 
divine  image  the  ruling  feature  is  univerfal 
benevolence,  the  lineament  that  is  mod:  ob- 
vious and  lovely,  and  in  which  the  likenefs 
chiefly  confifts.  The  firft  view  of  »the  De- 
ity is  univerfal  good,  to  the  production  of 
which,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
intelligent  and  free  Beings,  he  imploys  his 
infinite  power.  Our  power  is  confined  with- 
in narrow  limits ;  but  our  wills  and  aflfeBU 
ons  are  more  boundlefs.  We  can  wijh  hap- 
pinefs  to  every  Being  that  is  capable  of  it, 
rejoice  in  every  in  fiance  of  happinefs  that 
comes  to  our  knowledge ;  and,  the  lefs  we 
are  able  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
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fhould  think  ourfelves  more  obliged  not  to 
omit  doing  any  part  of  that  little.  Here  a 
thought  comes  in  my  way — What  title  the 
felfijh  generation  can  have  to  be  called  imita- 
tors of  God;  they  who  frankly  declare  that 
they  have  no  affection  but  for  themfelves, 
no  concern  for  the  intereft  of  other  men, 
further  than  their  own  is  interwoven  with  it, 
fo  that  in  their  mod  beneficent  actions  felf- 
love  only  verifies  the  old  Proverb,  that  the 
Jar  theft  way  about  is  the  nearejl  way  home.  If 
nature  and  pra5licei  in  this  feci:  of  Philofo- 
phers,  be  not  better  than  principle,  they  will 
be  hard  put  to  it,  to  make  out  their  relation 
to  God  from  likenefs.  While  God  in  creat- 
ing and  governing  the  world,  hath  no  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  own  in  view,  but  only  that  of 
other  Beings,  chiefly  of  thofe  that  are  intel- 
ligent, they  for  their  parts,  though  capable 
of  propofing,  with  their  own,  the  happinefs 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  of  concuring 
to  it,  would  never  be  at  the  expence  of  a  wifh 
for  the  happinefs  of  others,  were  it  not  as  a 
means  of  their  private  good.  In  any  other 
view,  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  world,  of 
their  country  y  of  their  be 'ft l  friends  is  nothing 
to  them.  Say,  ye  idolizers  of  felf  wherein 
the  mean  while  is  your  imitation  of  the  true 
God? 

Sect.  XII.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  obferve, 
that    the  infinite  diflance  between  <3cd  and 
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his  creatures  is  no  bar  at  all  to  their  imitati- 
on of  him.  And  therefore,  when  Puffen- 
dorf*  fays,  "  that  he  does  not  fee  how  the 
"  fovereign  right  which  God  exercifes  to- 
"  wards  his  creatures,  can  be  the  model  of 
<c  that  right  which  ought  to  take  place  be- 
"  tween  Beings  naturally  equal ;  or  how  a 
"  law  that  impofes  on  men  mutual  obligati- 
"  ons  can  pais  for  an  image  of  the  divine 
"  authority,  effentially  independent  of  all 
"  law  and  of  all  obligation."  If  hereby  he 
would  infinuate  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
proper  fimilitude  between  divine  ]uH\cey  good- 
nefs,  truth,  and  faithfulnefs,  and  human,  I 
think  the  confiderations  that  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Dif- 
courfe  prove  this  to  be  a  miftake.  Nor 
does  the  inequality  of  the  Beings,  or  t»f 
their  Jlatiom  in  the  univerfe,  or  the  reflexi- 
on added  by  Pujfendorfs  Annotator,  at  all  af- 
fect this  queftion.  Are  not  fuperiours,  when 
they  behave  worthily  in  their  ftations,  ex- 
amples to  their  inferiours,  teaching  them,  in 
like  manner,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their's  ? 
And  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  injlances  and  occafwns  of  exercifing  any 
virtue,  where  the  general  foundation  of  acti- 
on is  the  fame,  the  fame  virtue  exemplified 
in  any  one  cafe,  is  juft  ground  of  imitation 
in  every    other,    how  widely  diitant  foever 
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it  may  be,  as  long  as  thefe  diflimilar  cafes 
are  objeds  of  the  fame  virtue.  Mr.  Bar- 
beyrac  may  therefore,  if  he  pleafes,  call  it 
an  important  reflection,  but  to  me  it  appears 
triflings  "  that  there  are  many  acfts  of  hu- 
cc  man  jufiice  which  cannot  agree  to  God, 
"  becaufe  of  the  excellence  of  his  nature. 
il  Such  are  a  great  number  of  acfts  of  uni- 
"  verfal  juftice,  and  thofe  of  particular  juf- 
f<  ticey  which  regulate  contracts  invented  for 
|C  a  fupply  to  the  wants  and  neceflities  of 
life.  Who  would  dare,  for  example,  to 
reafon  thus,  pay  your  debts  becaufe  God 
pays  his;  be  grateful,  becaufe  God  is  to 
thofe  who  have  done  him  good ;  obey 
your  fevereign,  becaufe  God  obeys  his  fu- 
periors;  honour  your  parents,  becaufe 
"  God  honours  his.  Are  not  thefe  reafon- 
"  ings  manifeftly  abfurd  ?"  They  are  fo  5 
and  the  more  manifeft  the  abfurdity  of  fuch 
reafon  ings,  the  more  needlefs  was  the  remark. 
But  what  then,  becaufe  in  the  particular  in- 
/tances  there  is  no  refecnblance,  does  it  follow 
there  is  none  in  the  virtue  that  governed  the 
a&ion  ?  A  fteddy  purpofe  to  make  the  rea- 
fon of  things  our  rule,  agreeably  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
fountain  of  all  perfection,  and  on  no  ac- 
count whatfoever,  to  break  in  upon  right  and 
order ',  will  have  that  influence  upon  a  man 
as  to  ingage  him  to  pay  his  creditors  what 
he  owes  them,  if  he  is  able ;  to  be  grateful 
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to  his  benefactors,  obedient  to  his  parents 
and  civil  governors,  &c.  And,  in  that  vir- 
tue which  difcovers  itfelf  in  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  thefe  and  all  other  virtuous  actions, 
he  will  truly,  though  imperfectly,  imitate  the 
great  author  of  his  exiftence. 

Sect.  XIII.  As  to  Bifhop  Cumberland's* 
obfervation,  "  that  we  muft  firft  know  what 
juftice  is,  before  we  can  diftin&ly  know 
that  juftice  is  to  be  afcribed  to  God,  and 
that  his  juftice  is  to  be  kept  in  view  by  us 
€<  as  our  example  ;  becaufe,  we  cannot  know 
God  by  an  immediate  intuition  of  his  per- 
fections, but  by  the  effects  firft  known  from 
fenfe  and  experience  $"  I  grant  the  truth 
of  it  fo  far  as  this,  that  we  muft  have  fome 
knowledge  of  effects  before  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  a  jirjl  caufe  -,  but  that  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  the 
jirjl  caufe  Is  immediately  deduced  from  efeCts 
I  deny,  having,  I  think,  proved  the  contra- 
ry in  this  Ejfay ;  viz.  that  being  informed, 
from  a  furvey  of  the  works  of  nature,  of 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  their  author,  we 
are  able  from  his  wifdom,  to  demonftrate  his 
moral  perfections,  from  which  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  an  additional  proof  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  moft  perfect  pattern  for  our 
imitation, 

Sect. 

*  Prolee.  to  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
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Sect.  XIV".  A  learned  Divine  -f  is  plea  ft 
ed  to  exprefs  himfelf  on  this  fubjeft  in  the 
following  manner.  "  There  is  fomething 
f<  previous  to  imitating  of  God,  and  more 
<c  acceptable  to  him,  which  is  obeying  him, 
cc  Otherwife,  the  duties  of  the  firft  table 
c<  would  be  fet  behind  the  fecond.  We 
<c  may  endeavour  faintly  to  imitate  God  in 
"  our  benevolence  towards  men  ;  but  the 
"  love  of  God,  and  all  the  duties  which  a 
creature  owes  immediately  to  his  Creator, 
are  the  prior  duties,  and  they  are  more 
ftridtly  and  properly  the  buiinefs  of  every 
"  creature,  than  imitating  God.  To  imi- 
tate his  example,  is  paying  him  a  dutiful 
refpedl;  but  fubmitting  to  his  authority  in 
all  things,  is  moil:  highly  honouring  him, 
and  (hews  the  profoundeft  reverence,  re- 
Agnation  and  humility."  My  general  re- 
mark here  is,  that  the  comparison  isnot  jujt- 
lyjlated;  which,  when  fairly  made,  is  not 
between  benevolence  toman  (which  is  but  one 
particular  inflame  of  imitation,  and  a  duty 
of  the  fecond  table)  and  obedience  to  God  in 
general,  but  between  a  proper  thorough  imi- 
tation of  God,  and  a  fincere  univerfal  obe- 
dience. When  the  matter  is  thus  propofed, 
there  are  two  or  three  things  about  which, 
I  fancy,  there  will  be  no  controverfy,  viz. 
that   imitation   and  obedience,  are  both  alike 

neceffary, 

f  Dr.    Waterland's  Obligat.    an,4  EiHcacy  of    the 
Chriflian  Sacraments,  p.    42. 
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neceffary,  being  indifpenfibly  required  by  the 
law  of  Reafon,  and  infeperable  from  the 
character  of  a  good  man;  that  one  of  thefe 
cannot  exift  without  the  other,  imitation 
without  obedience,  or  obedience  without 
imitation,  and  that,  in  both  thefe,  we  ho- 
nour God  and  are  accepted  by  him.  Theie 
things,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  difputed. 
The  queftion,  therefore,  that  remains  mud 
be,  which  of"  thefe  is  prior  to  the  other, 
mod  acceptable  to  God,  and  does  moft 
highly  honour  him  ?  I  think  imitation. 
Imitation  is  prior  to  obedience.  My  reafon 
for  afferting  this  is,  that  to  obey  God  pre- 
fuppofes  our  having  made  a  right  ufe  of  our 
intellectual  powers  and  faculties,  the  refult 
of  which  is  a  conviction  that  God  hath  gi- 
ven us  a  Law  which  we  are  bound  to  obey, 
and  a  refolution  to  obey  it.  Now  in  this 
right  ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  evidently  imi- 
tate the  fupreme  of  all  Beings,  who  con- 
ftantly  exerts  his  moft  perfect  knowledge 
and  power  after  the  moft  perfect  manner. 

Sect.  XV.  I  hope  too,  one  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  imitation  is  more  acceptable 
than  obedience,  if  all  that  is  acceptable  in 
this  latter  be,  when  traced  to  its  original, 
borrowed  from  the  former  >  which  is  really 
the  cafe.  That  which  gives  an  ad:  of  obe- 
dience its  whole  worth  and  fignificancy,  is 
the  temper  and  pofture  of  the  mind  in  per- 
forming 
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forming  it,  a  right  affedion  towards  truth 
and  goodnefs.  And  what  is  there  fo  like 
God,  in  the  imitable  part  of  his  nature,  as 
fuch  a  temper  of  foul  ?  And,  for  what  this 
Author  faith,  that  the  love  of  God  is  a  prior 
duty  to  imitation,  if  he  means  to  all  imita- 
tion of  him,  it  is  certainly  falfe.  The 
love  of  God  which  is  charadteriflical  (/.  e. 
a  love  of  goodnefs,  efpecially  as  exifting  af- 
ter the  moft  tranfcendent  manner  in  God) 
being  the  nobleft  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
which  either  includes,  or  draws  after  it,  eve- 
ry thing  that  comes  under  the  name  of  imi- 
tation. If  he  means  that  it  is  prior  to  fome 
particular  and  outward  adls  of  imitation ; 
though  this  be  true,  it  makes  nothing  to 
his  purpofe,  proving  no  more  than  this,  that 
one  imitation  of  God  is  prior  to  another  ; 
inward  to  outward,  a  fimilitude  of  fpirit  to 
a  fimilitude  of  conduB.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  love,  as  the  principle  of 
obedience,  mull  be  prior  to  that  obedience 
which  flows  from  it. 

Sect.  XVI.  That  imitation  more  high- 
ly honours  God  than  obedience,  is,  if  poffi- 
ble,  ftill  more  evident.  For  only  confider 
the  diredt  and  immediate  language  of  one 
and  of  the  other.  Obedience  diredtly  and 
properly  refpeds  the  authority  and  power  of 
God  5  imitation  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  And 
which  is  moft  honourable   to  God,  the  ac- 

know- 
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knowledgment  of  his  having  the  command  of 
all  other  Beings,  or  that  he  is  infinitely  more 
excellent  than  they?  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  for  the  honour  of  a  prince  to  have  it 
faid  that  his  fubje&s,  in  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  made  it  their  higheft  ambition 
to  be  and  do  like  him,  as  far  as  the  difpari- 
ty  of  circumftances  would  admit,  believing 
that  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  advanced 
in  the  imitation  of  their  fovereign,  they 
fhould  advance  in  perfection  and  happinefs, 
than  that  they  obeyed  him  in  an  implicit 
refignation,  never  prefuming  to  controul  or 
difpute  any  of  his  commands?  The  inftruc- 
tion  to  be  drawn  from  hence  is,  that  though 
every  way  of  confidering  the  Divine  Being 
yields  great  advantage,  which  is  a  very  good 
reafon  why  we  fhould  not  forget  him  under 
any  character  and  relation,  as  particularly  that 
of  our  rightful  and  almighty  Sovereign,  yet 
our  thoughts  fhould  be  moft  frequently  con- 
verfant  about  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
whether  as  the  rule  to  which  every  part  of 
his  government  of  the  world  is  conformed, 
or  the  pattern  which  we  are  to  follow  ;  and 
to  come  as  near  as  we  can,  that  we  may 
have  more  of  the  light  of  it  derived  into 
our  converfation  to  make  it  (hine  before  men. 
By  repeated  contemplation  we  may  grow 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  thefe  per- 
fections, be  more  fenfible  of  their  beauty, 
and  feel  their  attractive  influence  j  the  con- 

fequence 
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fequence  of  which  will  be,  that  knowing 
God  better,  in  thofe  things  which  are  his 
very  nature  as  a  moral  agent,  we  {hall  love 
and  referable  him  morej  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count as  we  (hall  be  transformed  into  his 
pcrfed  image,  when,  in  the  fublime  lan- 
guage of  inspiration,  we  (hall  fee  him  as  he 
is,  and  face  to  face.  The  more  we  place 
our  religion  in  the  love  and  imitation  of  God, 
the  lefs  will  the  danger  be  of  our  omitting 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment , 
mercy,  and  truth,  and  muffling  into  their 
room,  a  feigned  fanctity  of  behaviour,  and 
punctuality  in  fome  outward  forms  of  devo- 
tion, which  will  never  atone  for  the  want 
of  a  good  and  hone  ft  heart,  and  the  fubftan- 
tial  virtues  of  a  chriftian  life. 

Sect.  XVII.  Prayer,  by  this  rule  of 
jjtnefs,  may  feem  to  be  excluded  from  being 
a  neceffary  part  of  Religion.  <c  For  he 
"  that  alks  is  worthy  to  receive  what  he 
"  afks,  or  he  is  not  worthy.  If  worthy, 
<£  he  will  receive  it,  though  he  doth  not  a(k  ; 
"  if  not  worthy,  though  he  afk,  he  will 
<f  not  receive  *  ."  The  fallacy  of  which 
argument  lies  in  fuppojing  what  ought  to 
have  been  proved,  that  there  is  no  antece- 
dent jit  nefs  in  Prayer.  For  if  there  are  feve- 
ral  confiderations  which  (hew  it  fit  that  crea- 
tures, circumftanced  as  we  are,  mould  pray 

to 
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to  God,  then  it  cannot  be  fit  that  God 
fhould  make  no  difference  between  thofe 
who  wholly  negled:  Prayer,  and  thofe  that 
are  conftant  and  devout  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  duty ;  nor  can  the  former  be  worthy 
of  the  favours  of  heaven  in  the  fame  fenfe 
that  the  latter  are  fo,  not  being  in  a  right 
difpolition  to  receive  them.  Prayer,  regu- 
larly performed,  and  with  attention  of  mind 
fuppofes  and  promotes  the  true  knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  an  habitual  regard  to  the  Pre- 
fence  and  Providence  of  God  $  a  fincere  en- 
deavour after  thofe  things  which  we  make 
the  fubjedt  of  our  Prayer;  of  thofe  chiefly 
which  in  our  Prayers  we  acknowledge  to 
be  of  the  greatejl  importance  -,  and,  finally, 
a  kind  and  friendly  difpolition  towards  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  knowledge  of  our- 
felves, among  other  things,  includes  the 
knowledge  of  our  unworthinefs,  and  of  our 
weaknefs,  and  indigence ;  of  all  which  Pray- 
er is  a  plain  acknowledgment ;  the  more  ne- 
cefTary,  becaufe  without  putting  ourfelves  in 
mind  of  thefe  humbling  truths,  we  might 
be  apt  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts  to  forget 
them ;  and,  for  want  of  reflecting  upon 
them,  to  behave  unfuitably  to  our  real  cha- 
racter of  infirm,  necefiitous,  and  finful  crea- 
tures, who  have  nothing  they  can  challenge 
in  the  way  of  exchange  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  neither  injoy,  not  can  do,  any 
thing  without  him. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  XVIII.    By  the  fame  means  the 
mind  is  rendered  more  attentive  to  the  Pre- 
fence  of  an  invifible  God,    and  to  his  Pro- 
vidence, both  univerfal  and  fpecial,  directing 
and  ordering  all  things  without  us,  and  ope- 
rating upon  our  minds.     Who  have  the  mod 
ftedfaft  belief   of   a  fu per- intending   Provi- 
dence, and  reliance  upon  it,   they  who  live 
without  Prayer,  or  they  who  would  as  foon 
choofe  to  be  without  their  neceffary  food  ? 
Were  the  petitionary  part  of  divine  worfliip 
to  be  laid  a  fide,  thank/giving  would  not  con- 
tinue long  after  ;  for  what  more  natural  than 
not  to  refledl  on  our  having  received  every 
thing  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  God  when 
we  afk  nothing  of  him  $     to  be  unaffected 
with  the  effufions  of   God's  paternal  good- 
nefs  on  the  creation,  and  look  upon  all  that 
happens  in  the  common  train  of  events,  with 
the  fame  indifference  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded from   an    undefigning    caufe?    The 
unavoidable   effcdt  of    all   which    will    be, 
that  we  fhall  neither  injoy  the  fatisfadtion  in 
what  we  have  that  we  (hould  otherwife  do, 
nor  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  ufe  we  make 
of  it.     Prayer  is  fo  far  from  fuperfeding  our 
own  care  and  induftry,  as  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  arguments  and  incentives  to 
them.      For,  I  hope,  we  are  none  of  us  fo 
unreafonable,     to  pray  that  God   would   do 
all  while  we  fit  Hill  and  do  nothing  \  that  is, 

that 
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that  he  Would  do  both  his  own  part,  and 
ours  too,  and  put  us  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
bleffings  we  need,  without  our  making  ufe 
of  the  mod  likely  means  to  obtain  them. 

The   only  conftruction  that  a  reafonable 
Prayer    will  bear,  is,  that  God  would fucceed 
our  befl  endeavours ;  which  (hews  that  in  eve- 
ry Prayer,    there  is  a  virtual  promife  of  vi- 
gilance and  activity  on  our  part,  according 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of   the  things 
defired.     A  man  would  be  afliamed  to  pray 
every  day,  deliberately  and  ferioufly,  for  his 
daily  breads    who  by   idlenefs  and   extrava- 
gance took  the  certain  way  to  make  or  keep 
himfelf  poor ;  to  pray  that  God  would  give 
him  his  grace  to  lead  a  virtuous  and   ufeful 
life,  who  would  not  be  at  the  leaft  pains  to 
pra&ife  any  one  virtue,    to  deny  any  one 
vicious   inclination,   or  to  obferve  any  one 
rule,    though    never   fo    neceflary,    for  the 
eradicating  of  evil  habits,  or  planting  of  good. 
And  for  the  tendency  which  mens  praying 
with  and  for  one  another,  hath  to  beget  and 
cherifh  foetal  affetfions,  they  need  only  con- 
fult  their  own  Reafon  and  Experience.     Does 
not  joint  and  mutual  interceffion  to  the  Com- 
mon  Parent  of  mankind,  and  in  a  peculiar 
fenfe  the   Father  of  juft  and  good  men,   dif- 
pofe,  as  well  as  teach  them,    to  look  upon 
one  another   as   brethren^    and  at  the  fame 
time   widen  both  their  views   and  their  af- 
fections? How  could  any  one,  without  be- 

Vol.   IV.  L  inz 
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ing  challenged  for  it  by  his  own  mind,  re- 
commend others  to  the  favour  and  compaf- 
fion  of  the  Deity,  and  himfelf  refufe  to 
give  them  any  affiftence,  or  perform  the  leaft 
office  of  humanity  for  them,  how  much 
fo  ever  needed  ?  For  fhould  all  be  thus  back- 
ward to  lend  their  helping  hand  (as  all  may 
with  as  much  reafon  as  any  one  perfon  can) 
how  (ball  they  be  fuccoured,  in  many  ca- 
fes, without  a  miracle?  Which,  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  our  Prayers  one  for 
another,  we  do  not  beg;  the  meaning  of 
our  Prayers  for  others  being  no  more  than 
this,  "  that  God,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  6f 
his  Providence,  would  direct  things  in 
their  favour,  and  fo  influence  the  minds 
of  men,  that  as  far  as  they  can  be  mu- 
tually helpful  to  one  another,  they  may 
be  excited,  each  according  to  his  feveral 
ability,  to  contribute  to  the  publick  good." 
Thefe  confiderations,  with  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  (hewing  the  fitnefs  of  Prayer 
(at  leaft  in  the  prefent  date  of  things)  do 
at  the  fame  time  prove  the  necefjity  of  it,  if 
we  would  pleafe  that  fovereign  Being  who 
does  what  is  fit  himfelf,  and  cannot  but  re- 
quire it  from  his  reafonable  creatures. 

Sect.  XIX.  To  demonftrate  the  fitnefs 
of  glorifying  God>  and  apprehend  the  defign 
of  God  in  exa&iag  this  tribute  from  us, 
nothing  more   is  neceffary  than  to  explain 

the 
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the  terms.     It  is  the  glory  of  God  that  he 
is,  and  hath*  and   does,  every  thing  that  can 
enter  into  the  notion  of  an  infinitely  great, 
and  per f eft,  and  happy  Being,  that  he  gives 
all,  and  receives  nothing.     His  majefty  is  not 
like  that  of   earthly  princes,    which,  for  the 
moft  part,  arifes  from   things  without  them, 
fuch  asfumptuous  palaces,    a  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers, attendants,  and  guards,  a  great  deal  of 
ftate  and  ceremony,    and    other  like  things, 
which    make  a  feeming  dijiinftion   between 
the  prince  and  the  fubjedt,  where,  very  of- 
ten, there  is  not  the  leaji  real  one  ;  and  have 
their  chief  ufe  from  fupplying  the  place  of 
true  grandeur  and  majefty.     To  glorify   God 
is  to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  and  to  love  him 
in    proportion   to  our  capacities,  as   he   de- 
ferves.     Of  our  going  beyond  the  truth  there 
is  no  danger,  but  only  of  our  falling  vaftly 
fhort  of  it.     Were  there  but  one  reafonable 
creature,  this   would  be  his  duty  and  happi- 
nefs,  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  this  glorious 
fun,    and  gaze  for  ever  on  his  beauty  and 
brightnefs.     This  is  the  firft  part  of  the  idea 
of  glorifying  God,  or  rather  the  firft  ftep  to 
it.  The  next,  and  that  which  moft  properly 
and  formally  conftitutes  the  duty,    is  when  in 
telligent  Beings  take  the  moft  effe&ual  courfe, 
to  teftify  their  own  juft  fenfe  of  a  Deity  one  to 
another,  and  to  excite,  and  cherifti,  and  im- 
prove,   one  in  another,    the   fame   worthy 
apprehenfions  of  God,  and  predominant  af- 
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fedions  towards  him.  He  glorifies  God  moft, 
whofe  words  and  actions  are  Beft  calculated 
to  propagate  right  and  honourable  notions 
of  the  Deity,  and  correfpondent  difpofitions 
of  mind  towards  him.  From  whence,  by 
the  way,  let  me  obferve,  that  an  affiive  life 
appears  to  be  ordinarily  preferable  to  a  life 
of  lazy  retirement \  and  barren  contemplation  ; 
and  to  be  really  more  perfect.  Confeffion  of 
the  truth,  and  zeal  to  promote  it,  folemn 
and  publick  acts  of  worfhip,  a  reverent 
ufe  of  the  name  of  God  in  our  common 
difcourfe,  and  (may  I  not  fay)  above  all  the 
reft,  a  regular,  ufeful,  and  holy  life,  are  all 
comprehended  under  the  general  expreffion 
of  glorifying  God,  being  apparently  necefliry 
to  maintain  and  fpread  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  reafonable 
creation.  Among  thefe  means,  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  I  have  given  the  pre- 
heminence  to  a  ufeful  and  good  life.  The 
greateffc  perfon  that  ever  lived  upon  earth  has 
told  us,  herein  is  God  glorified  that  we  bear 
much  jruit ;  fo  (faith  he)  fhallye  be  my  dif- 
ciples.  Glorious  character  of  a  difciple  of 
Chrift,  that  he  is  one  that  abounds  in  the 
fruits  of  righteoufnefs  and  goodnefs!  Can  any 
thing  be  more  for  the  glory  of  the  Mafter, 
than  to  make  this  a  mark  of  his  difciples, 
leaving  them  an  example  that  they  mould 
follow  his  fteps.r  Or  of  the  difciple,  than  to 
follow,  obey,  and  imitate  fuch  a  Mafter  ? 

Sect. 
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Sect.  XX.  Whoever  attends  to  what  has 
been  now  faid  to  explain  the  duty  of  glori- 
fying God,  cannot  miftake  the  dejign  of 
God  in  requiring  it.  It  is  a  mod  certain 
truth  that  God  made  all  things,  even  the 
whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  his 
own  glory  ;  that  is,  fo  as  that  they  might  be 
vifibly  adapted  to  lead  up  the  intelligent  ob- 
ferver  to  the  jirjl  Cauje;  to  excite  in  the 
mind,  the  molt  elevated  thoughts  of  God, 
and  to  imprefs  thofe  fentiments  of  awe,  and 
reverence,  and  delight,  which  are  fuitable 
to  his  infinite  perfections.  He  made  intel- 
ligent Beings  to  glorify  him  in  an  aSiive 
manner.  Not  that  he  needed  or  propojed  the 
glory  refulting  from  the  works  of  creation, 
or  from  the  praifes  and  adorations  of  the  in- 
telligent part  of  it,  to  compleat  his  own  bap- 
pinefs.  He  was  not  moved  by  the  defire  of 
fame  as  the  children  of  men  many  times  are, 
in  their  greateft  and  moft  (tuning  adions ; 
who,  without  conlidering  that  in  fuch  an 
adtion,  they  fhall  difcharge  their  own  duty, 
and  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  being  urged 
by  this  reflection,  think  of  nothing  but  the 
renown  it  will  procure  them,  and  how  their 
names  will  be  mentioned  with  honour,  by 
thole  that  are  ftrangers  to  their  perfons,  and, 
as  they  flatter  themfelves,  by  remote  pos- 
terity. Such  a  defire  of  fame,  jor  its  own 
fake,    may  Ipe  the  imfirmity  of  great   minds, 
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but  ftiil  it  is  an  infirmity,  and  therefore 
not  confident  with  a  perfect  nature.  Alas, 
what  are  the  applaufes  of  a  world,  of  ten 
thoufand  worlds,  to  him  whofe  greatnefs  and 
glory  is  all  inherent  in  himfelf,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  Being !  What  are 
their  united  praifes  to  the  lingle  approbation 
of  his  own  eternal  mind !  He  hath  a  more  folid 
and  divine  fatisfa&ion  in  himfelf  than  to  be 
capable  of  delighting  in  a  found  or  a  fha- 
dow. 

All  that  God  does,  and  all  that  he  would 
have  his  creatures  do,  is  fit,  and  he  does  it, 
and  would  have  them  do  it,  becaufe  it  is 
fit ;  and  forafmuch  as  this  is  for  the  glory  of 
God  that  he  does  that,  and  nothing  elfe  but 
that  which  is  fit  for  a  Being  of  infinite  pow- 
er, vvifdom,  and  goodnefs,  to  do,  and  be- 
caufe it  is  highly  fit  that  reafonable  crea- 
tures mould  think,  and  fpeak,  and  aft  in 
that  manner  which  is  moft  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  in  this  fenfe  God  may  be  faid  to  de- 
fign  his  own  glory,  materially  confidered,  or 
what  declares  and  (hews  forth  his  ejjential 
glory,  but  not  any  glory  without  himfelf  that 
terminates  his  view.  It  is  very  true,  that  a 
great  deal  of  glory  will  redound  from  the 
works  of  God  to  their  Creator ;  yea,  and 
further,  that  he  expects  fuch  of  his  crea- 
tures, a?  can  do  it,  mould  ferve  and  glorify 
him ;  but  as  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
from  his  works,  it  is  a  necefiary  appendage 
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of  their  Being,  much  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a  noble  production  in  any  art  is  an 
honour  to  the  artificer.  The  work  of  the 
Lord  is  glorious,  and  it  is  glorious  becaufe 
expreffive  of  the  idea  or  platform  of  it  in 
his  own  mind  ;  and  as  thus  agreeing  with 
his  defign,  he  cannot  but  approve  it,  it  is 
really  lovely  and  beautiful.  And  if  God 
challenges  the  fervice  and  praifes  of  his  crea- 
tures, it  is  not  that  he  reaps  any  advantage 
from  them,  or  delights  in  them  for  their 
own  fake,  but  becaufe  it  is  fit  and  reafona- 
ble,  and  for  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of 
the  creature,  that  he  (hould  ferve  and  wor- 
fhip  the  Creator ;  and  becaufe  what  is  fit, 
and  becoming,  and  produ&ive  of  pleafure 
and  happinefs,  God  who  is  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  order,  and  of  mankind,  cannot  but  ap- 
prove, and,  as  the  wife  Governor  of  the  world, 
cammand  under  pain  of  his  difpleafure. 

Upon  the  whole ;  fince  we  can  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  notion 
which  beft  confults  the  honour  of  the  di- 
vine perfections,  beft  agrees  with  the  uni- 
verfal  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  is  beft  adapt- 
ed to  promote  the  caufe  of  Virtue  and  Re- 
ligion, and  to  anfwer  the  moft  difficult 
queftions  on  the  fubjedt  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  I  take  leave  to  conclude,  that 
Wisdom  (and  not  arbitrary  Will  or  blind 
Inclination)  is  the  First  Spring  of 
Action  in   the  Deity. 
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Short  and  eafy  Rule    of  ConduEi  for 
Minijiers  of  the  Gofpel,  &c. 


IT  is  of  very  great  ufe,  as  in  the  ge- 
neral condudt  of  life,  fo  likewife,  in 
difcharging  the  duties  of  any  particular  func- 
tion or  imployment,  to  have  fome  firjl 
Principle,  fome  one  certain  important  and 
comprehensive  Rule,  by  carefully  attending 
to  which  we  may  be  able  to  judge  more 
eafily  of  the  courfe  we  have  to  take,  of  the 
very  befi  manner  of  doing  things,  and  the 
ijfue  we  may  reafonably  expedt  from  the 
whole.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  I  have 
thought  of  fuch  a  Rule  as  this  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Mini/lry,  to  which  you, 
Sir,  have  been  now  folemnly  feparated  ;  I 
make  no  doubt,  with  an  upright  and  a 
ready  mind  on  your  part,  and  with  the  uni- 
verfal  approbation  of  thofe  that  know  you, 
and  have  at  heart  the  true  intereft  of  Chrif- 
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tianity.  The  Rule  I  have  an  eye  to  is  that 
contained  in  thofe  words  of  the  Apoflle 
Paul  to  Timothy  y  his  dearly  beloved  Son, 
2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

Study  to  shew  thyself  approv- 
ed   unto    God. 

The  feveral  branches  of  the  Miniflerial 
Office  have  been  fo  often,  and  fo  largely 
treated  on,  and  you,  Sir,  are  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  that  I  need  not  Ly 
any  thing  upon  this  fubject.  And,  indeed, 
had  I  a  mind  to  do  it,  I  fhould  find  it 
hard  to  fay  any  thing  bat  what  was  com- 
mon, and  had  been  better  faid  before. 
But,  as  I  am  fenfible  you  are  not  a  little 
felicitous  about  the  method  in  which  you 
(hall  purfue  the  great  end  of  all  your  la- 
bours {viz.  the  promoting  of  truth,  and 
peace,  and  holinefs)  fo  as  moft  effectually  to 
anfwer  this  mod  defireable  end,  to  have 
mod  prefent  fatisfaction,  and  mod:  comfort 
and  pleafure  in  the  review,  at  the  finishing 
of  your  courfe :  and  as,  upon  this  occation, 
you  have  been  pleafed  to  make  choice  of 
me  to  be  your  Remembrancer  (for  I  pretend 
to  no  more)  you  will  give  me  leave  to  of- 
fer to  your  confideration  a  few  thoughts  and 
reflections  (with  which  I  pray  God  I  may 
always  have  my  own  mind  deeply  impreffed) 
on  that  excellent  advice  of  the  Apoflle  which 
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hath  been  now  mentioned,  Study  to  shew 

THYSELF  APPROVEJ)  UNTO  GoD.  u  Be  thlS 

thy  conftant  aim,  thy  mod  ambitious  and 
diligent  endeavour,  from  which  thou  art 
not  to  be  diverted  by  any  temptations 
whatfoever.  In  every  debate  that  may 
arife  within  thyfelf,  which  thdu  malt 
chufc  among  the  feveral  and  contrary 
ways  that  are  taken  by  thofe  who  pro- 
fels  to  intend  the  fame  thing,  let  both 
thy  firft  and  laft  inquiry  be,  which  will 
appear  beft  after  I  have  laid  afide,  as 
much  as  poffible,  all  human  views  and 
paffions,  and  have  afked  counfel,  not 
only  of  my  own  calm  and  retired  thoughts, 
<c  but  of  the  Lord?  Which  will  beft  ftand 
"  his  awful  trial,  and  may  moft  juftly 
u  hope  to  have  his  final  fanction  added  to 
<f  it?" 

In  this  Exhortation,  it  is  by  no  means 
fuppofed  a  thing  unlawful  to  defire  and  en- 
deavour our  being  approved,  both  of  God 
and  man,  or  a  thing  impojjible  in  any  degree 
to  be  attained.  The  Apoftle  Paul  faith  of 
himielf,  a  that  to  the  Jews  (not  yet  convert- 
ed to  Christianity)  he  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
he  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  were 
under  the  Law,  (obliged  as  they  thought,  by 
the  Law  of  Mofes,  though  they  had  im- 
braced  the  Gofpel)  as  under  the  Law,  that 
he  might  gain  them  that  were  under  the  Law  ; 

to 
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to  them  that  were  without  Law,  (the  Gen- 
tiles) as  without  Law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  that  were  without  Law  ;  to  the  weak, 
as  weak,  that  he  might  gain  the  weak ;  in 
fhort,  that  he  was  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  be  might  by  all 'means  fave  fome :  which 
however  (notwithftanding  the  indefinitenefs 
of  the  expreffion)  muft  be  reftrained  to 
things  lawful  and  expedient,  fuch  things  as 
did  not  injure  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  for 
the  fake  of  which,  he  fays  he  did  all  this, 
ver.  23.  His  defign  in  yielding  to  all  be- 
ing this,  that  he  might  fave  fome,  L  e. 
fave  them  from  their  errors  and  vices,  which 
could  never  have  been  done,  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  them,  in  profeffing  the  fame 
opinions,  and  doing  the  fame  adtions. 

The  truth  was  what  St.  Paul  would  ne- 
ver give  up,  well  knowing  that  if  he 
fo  pleafed  men,  he  could  not  be  b  the  fer- 
vant  of  Chrift.  It  is  therefore  only  in  in- 
different matters,  that  we  muft  imagine  the 
Apoftle  to  have  ufed  this  complaifance. 
What  Principles  were  in  common  between 
him,  and  others,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  he  took  the  advantage  of,  and,  by 
approaching  as  near  them  as  his  peculiar 
Principles  would  permit,  (hewed  it  was 
not  out  of  perfonal  difrefpeft,  or  ill-will, 
that  he   differed    from  them.      We  fhould 

willingly 
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willingly  offend  none,  and  be  glad  to  pler.fe 
all,  could  it  be  done  by  fair  and  honourable 
means.  If  they  are  to  be  reafoned  into  an  ef- 
teem  for  Religion,  and  of  us,  as  no  ill  ad- 
vocates for  it;  if  we  can  overcome  them  by 
dint  of  good  nature,  and  by  the  force  of 
meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  condefcention,  and  a  readi- 
nefs  to  do  them  all  kinds  of  good  offices,  can 
oblige  them  to  lay  afide  their  prejudices 
againft  us ;  if  we  can  compel  all  to  come 
in,  by  fuch  methods,  we  are  very  happy. 
But  this,  I  doubt,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be 
defired  than  hoped.  Yet  ftill,  it  is  encou- 
ragement enough,  to  do  our  utmoft  this  way, 
and  to  perfevere  in  it,  that  we  (hall  not 
wholly  lofe  our  labour,  that  we  {hall  at  leaft 
win  thofe  who  are  more  open  to  convicti- 
on, who  for  number,  as  well  as  weight,  may 
be  fometimes  worth  regarding.  For  we 
{hould  have  too  bad  an  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  be  too  much  diCheartened  in  our 
endeavours  to  ferve  them,  did  we  believe 
that  truth,  and  fincerity,  and  moderation, 
and  benevolence  had  loft  all  their  influence 
upon  any,  or  that  they  did  not  fway  con- 
fiderably  with  fome. 

We  read  concerning  our  divine  Matter  in 
his  early  years,  that  c  he  increafed  in  wif- 
dom^  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  ;  and 
the  Apoftle  Paul  hath  told  us  how  we  may 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men, 

viz. 
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viz.  by  remembering  that  d  the  kingdom  oj  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteoufnefs,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghojl  >  that  the 
Gofpel  had  fet  men  free  from  thofe  reftraints 
in  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent* 
which  the  Law  of  Mofes  laid  them  under* 
and  yet  that  this  freedom,  as  to  the  ufe  of 
meats  and  drinks,  was  nothing  in  ccmpari- 
fon  of  the  other  privileges  of  the  Gofpel  ; 
that  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  and  mutual 
peace,  and  charity,  are  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal duties  enjoined  by  the  Chriftian  Law* 
and  a  holy  fpiritual  joy,  the  prefent,  as 
well  as  future  reward  annexed  to  it ;  by 
calling  this  to  remembrance,  and  then  in 
tbefe  things  ferving  Chrift,  the  intereft  and 
credit  of  whofe  Religion  cannot  be  promot- 
ed in  any  other  way,  fo  effectually,  as  in 
this. 

And  if  the  Apoftle  Paul  hrmfelf,  and 
the  other  Apoftles  of  our  Lord,  and  firft 
Preachers  of  Chriftianity,  were  not  ap- 
proved of  great  numbers  of  men,  what 
(hall  we  fay  of  the  marvellous  fuccefs  of 
the  Gofpel,  with  the  difpenfation  of  which 
they  were  intruded  ?  They  who  embraced 
a  Religion  which  could  propofe  none  of 
this  world's  encouragements  to  its  follow- 
ers, muft  do  it  upon  the  good  opinion  they 
had  both  of  the  Chriftian  Doctrine  itfelf,  and 
of  the  Perfons  who  taught  it.  And,  per- 
haps, 

d  Rom.  xiv.   17,   18. 
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baps,  fometimes  the  favourable  notion  which 
they  had  of  the  Perjons,  from  the  fimpli- 
city  and  purity  of  their  manners,  and  their 
kind,  benevolent,  patient,  and  forgiving"  tem- 
per, prepared  a  way  for  the  eafier  recep- 
tion of  their  Doctrine.  But  then  it  muft 
be  confeft  the  greateft  numbers  were  frill 
on  the  other  fide  j  and  in  this  fenfe,  the 
Chriftians  continued  for  a  long  time,  e  a 
ScSt  every  where  fpoken  againfi.  And  fo  it 
will  be,  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree,  with 
the  caufe  and  lovers  of  truth  at  aH  times, 
even  where  Chriflianity  is  the  eftablilhed 
Religion. 

Confiderate  and  impartial  perfons,  thofe 
who  think  and  judge  for  themfelves,  who 
are  above  being  led  away  by  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  have  a  prevailing  love  for  truth 
and  goodnefs,  to  God  and  man  5  thefe  will 
approve  a  man  of  upright  heart,  like  them- 
felves,  who  is  concerned  for  nothing  more, 
than  to  find  the  truth  himfelf,  to  afiifl 
others  in  difcovering  it,  and  to  ingage  both 
himfelf  and  them,  to  walk  fuitatty  to  it. 
But  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  the  charac- 
ter of  all  mankind^  or  of  the  greater  part 
of  them  ?  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  more 
xeafon  to   believe  fo. 

But  though  neither  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
all  defire  to  pleafe  men,  nor  the  impojfibitity  of 
fucceeding  in  this  aim,  in  fome  degree,  be 

Vol.  IV.  M  here 
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here  fuppofed,  yet  I  much  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  defigned  to  be  imitated,  that  all 
who  are  approved  of  men,  are  not  fo  of 
God.-  It  is  no  ftrange  thing,  if  this  happens 
frequently  to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  love 
the  praife  oj  men,  more  than  the  praife  of 
God.  For,  provided  they  have  but  cunning 
enough  to  know  how  to  manage  matters, 
(and  it  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is  required) 
they  may  eafily  captivate  the  minds  of  the 
fimple,  and  by  fair  fpeeches,  and  other  arts, 
more  obvious  than  they  are  honourable,  be- 
come the  idols  of  all  thofe,  whofe  charac- 
ter it  is,  that  they  had  rather  have  their 
fancies  pleafed,  than  their  judgments  inform- 
ed y  would  rather  be  confirmed  in  their 
miftakes,  than  convinced  of  them  j  and  have 
always  the  beft  opinion  of  fuch  Preachers, 
as  indulge  them  in  the  good  opinion  they 
have  of  themfelves:  fuch  as  inftead  of  en- 
deavouring to  (hew  them  the  unreafonable- 
nefs  of  their  prejudices,  and  paffions,  and 
perfonal  and  party  quarrels,  fall  in  with  them, 
or  fecretly  flatter  them,  as  in  the  right  5 
perhaps  connive  at  their  vices,  and  are  more 
concerned  to  dazzle  weak  minds,  with  an 
oftentatious  and  enthuliaftical  piety,  than  to 
edify  the  world,  with  the  folid,  the  rational, 
the  ufeful,  and  divine  virtues  of  a  uniform- 
ly holy  and  good  life.  By  fuch  methods 
as  thefe,  we  may  conceive  the  Pharifees  to 
have  gotten  a  much  greater  {hare  of  repu- 
tation, 
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tation  than  they  deferved  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Falje 
Apojlles  among  the  more  ignorant,  injudici- 
ous, and  wavering  part  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians.  * 

It  is  enough  to  cure  a  man,  who  hath 
generous  fentiments,  of  all  fondnefs  for  fuch 
kind  of  incenfe,  to  reflect  from  whom  it 
comes,  and  by  what  low  and  dirty  ways, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  muft  be  obtained. 
Not  that  ferfons  of  integrity ',  upon  the 
whole,  are  out  of  all  danger  from  the  temp- 
tation, and  are  never  at  all  warped,  and 
influenced  by  it.  Indeed,  men  of  this  cha- 
racter will  not,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  multitude,  deliberately  do  any  thing 
which  they  know  to  be  unlawful  3  but  from 
vanity,  or  avarice,  or  love  of  power,  or 
fome  other  ill  quality,  which  hath  not  loft 
all  hold  in  them,  they  may  have  their 
judgments  of  things,  in  fome  meafure,  in- 
fenfibly  perverted,  and,  by  that  means,  be 
drawn  to  do  things  not  approved  of  God, 
while  they  themfelves  are  fo,  for  the  gene- 
ral rectitude  of  their  hearts  and  lives;  or 
by  an  excefs  of  good  nature,  or  want  of 
refolution,  they  may  go,  or  rather  be  car- 
ried, too  far. 

M  2  A  re- 
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if  not  openly  defended. 
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A  remarkable  inftance  of  which  we  have 
in  no  lefs  a  peribn  than  the  Apoftle  Peter, 
who  before  that  certain  came  from  fames 
did  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  but,  when  they 
were  come,  withdrew,  and  feparated  him- 
felf,  fearing  them  that  were  of  the  circum- 
cifion  ,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  other  Jews  diffembled  with  him,  (/.  e. 
difguifed  their  real  fentiments,  in  refpedt  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Gojpel)  infomuch  that  Bar- 
nabas alfo  was  carried  away  with  their  dif- 
fimulation.  As  what  was  done  by  St.  Peter, 
and  others  in  this  cafe,  proceeded  from 
nveaknefs,  and  was  not  apprehended  to  affedt 
the  general  caufe  of  Chrifianity,  it  was  a 
very  pardonable  fault,  but  ftill  it  was  a 
fault,  which  was  the  reafon  that  the  Apof- 
tle Paul  f  withftood  him  to  the  face,  as 
thinking  him  worthy  of  blame.  He  that 
is  wife,  will  be  made  ftill  wifer  by  fuch 
examples,  and  particularly  from  this,  will 
learn  to  take  care,  that  his  converfation  and 
management  in  religious  differences,  as  well 
as  his  profejjion  of  love,  be  without  diffimu- 
lation, 

You  will  not  think  it  improper  if  I  more 
particularly,  but  briefly,  confider  the  cha- 
racter of  one  that  fludies  to  few  himfelf 
approved  unto  God-,  then  illuftrate  this  cha- 
racter by  a  few  inftances  j  and  finally,  men- 
tion 

Gal.  ii  11 
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tion  fome  things  which  confpire  to  recom- 
mend it. 

I.  If  we  confider  the  character  of  one 
who  ftudies  tojhew  himfelf  approved  unto  God; 
he  that  would  be  perfedt  makes  it  his  firft 
care,  to  fettle  right  and  worthy  notions  of  that 
Sovereign  Being  whofe  approbation  he  Jeeks. 
We  all  think  alike  method  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  when  we  would  cultivate  the  ef- 
teem  and  friendfhip  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
we  ftudy  their  tempers,  their  notions^  and 
planner  of  life,  and  fuit  ourfelves  to  them 
as  far  as  allowably  we  can,  not  giving  them 
any  unneceffary  disturbance  upon  thefe  heads, 
becaufe  we  know  that  the  art  of  pleating 
is,  in  general,  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  and 
with  all  perfons.  This  obfervation  may  be 
transfered  to  the  prefent  cafe,  which  is  of 
the  higheft  nature  that  can  be  fuppofed. 
To  pleafe  God,  there  is  an  indifpenfable 
neceffity  of  our  acquainting  ourfelves  with 
him,  and  in  all  things  conforming  to  his 
commands,  and  to  the  ftandard  of  perfec- 
tion he  hath  fet  before  us  in  his  nature  and 
works.  This  conformity  is  neceffary,  be- 
caufe he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn 
him  ?  He  is  a  law  to  himfelf,  and  this  law 
is  immutable ;  there  being  an  effential  and 
everlafting  difference  in  the  nature  of  things, 
between  the  moral  Perfections  of  the  Dei- 
ty, and  their  contraries.     In  following  God 
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we  follow  wifdorn  and  goodnefs,  and  are 
therefore  fure  never  to  go  wrong,  which  is 
a  very  great  fatisfa&ion.  .  Juft  apprehenli- 
ons  of  the  divine  nature  and  government 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  Religion ; 
and  a  man  might  as  well  think  of  hitting 
a  mark  he  does  not  fee,  as  of  pleafing  and 
imitating  a  God  of  whom  he  is  grofly  ig- 
norant ;  for  which  reafon  no  good  man  can 
be  fuppofed  to  labour  under  fuch  an  igno- 
rance of  the  Deity. 

There  are  additional  confiderations  which 
demonftrate  the  neceffity  of  this  know- 
ledge, even  of  the  higher  degrees  of  it, 
in  the  Mi?tijlers  of  the  Gojpel,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  guide  others  into  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  the  feveral  important  truths 
of  Religion  depending  upon  this  jirft  Prin- 
ciple, and  derived  from  it.  And,  by  the 
way,  it  is  for  want  of  laying  this  foundation 
well,  that  they  who  fhould  be  inftructors 
of  the  ignorant,  inflead  of  being  fo,  are 
fometimes  the  unhappy  means  of  leading 
them  into,  or  confirming  them  in,  the  moft 
abfurd  and  dangerous  notions  of  the  Deity; 
notions,  which  though  they  may  be  funda- 
mental to  fome  particular  Syjlems  of  Divini- 
ty, are,  in  their  natural  confequence,  fubver- 
five  of  the  true  foundations  of  the  Chrijli- 
an  Faith ;  and,  while  they  fet  Chriftiani- 
ty  in  as  bad  a  light,  in  fome  refpecls,  as  it 
could  appear  in  if    it  was   a  falfe  Religion, 

unde- 
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undesignedly  give  the  enemies  of  it  a  handle 
to  treat  it  as  fuch.  The  beft  that  can  be 
faid  for  them  is,  that  fo  they  have  been 
taught  -,  and  they  feem  to  reafon  concern- 
ing what  they  have  been  taught  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  God,  as  the  Heathens  did 
about  fome  things  reported  to  have  been 
done  by  their  jalfe  God.  *  Sandiius  ac  re- 
verentius  vifum  de  a£iis  Deorum  credere 
quam  Jcire. 

And  becaufe  it  may  be  thought  that  there 
is  no  need  of  fo  much  care  and  pains 
where  perfons  are,  from  their  very  child- 
hood, inftru&ed  to  lay  and  believe,  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  Infinite,  Eternal,  and  Un- 
changeable in  his  Beings  Wifdom,  Power, 
Holinefsy  Jujlice,  Goodnefs,  and  Truth,  I 
fliall  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  though 
this  be  a  very  good  definition  of  the  term 
God,  yet  this  definition  is  no  more  than 
nominal  (a  bare  account  of  the  name)  with 
regard  to  all  thofe  who  are  not  inftrufted 
in  the  meaning  of  it.  For  what  fignifies 
our  afcribing  all  poffible  perfection  to  God, 
if  we  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  perfe&ions 
we  afcribe  to  him,  or  a  confufed,  or  mif- 
taken  one,  which,  upon  fome  accounts,  is 
worfe  than  none  ?  While  we  honour  God 
by  giving  him  the  titles  of  wife,  holy,  jufi, 
good  and  true,  we  may  dishonour  him  by 
believing  fuch  things  of  him  as  are   utterly 
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inconfiftent  with  thefe  perfe&ions,  and  would 
forfeit  all  pretence  to  them  in  a  man  like 
ourfelves.  Now  an  indiftindt  and  inconfif- 
tent  belief,  though  it  may  not  do  all  the 
hurt  of  one  totally  erronious,  where  there  is 
a  good  and  honeft  heart,  yet,  to  fay  the 
leaft,  is  not  likely  to  prove  fuch  a  fource 
cf  fincere  and  rational  pleafure  to  the  mind, 
nor  fuch  a  fteady  inflexible  rule  of  conduct, 
as  one  that,  being  cleared  of  ail  difagreeing 
mixtures,  is  thoroughout  juft  and  true. 

Having  fettled  fuch  notions  of  God  as  he 
can  fecurely  build  on,  the  next  thing  which 
the  man  who  ftudies  to  fhew  himfelf  ap- 
proved unto  God  is  concerned  for  is,  to  know 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  -,  what  God  ex- 
perts from  him  in  his  perfonal  or  relative, 
his  private  or  publick  capacity,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, or  a  Chrijlian  Minijler.  Without 
defpifing  the  light  of  Reafon,  he  bleffes 
God,  from  his  heart,  for  a  fupernatural 
Revelation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  as  Re- 
velation is  a  vaft  improvement  upon  Reafon, 
fo  Reafon  is  of  great  ufe  in  proving,  and 
eftimating  the  value  of  Revelation,  towards 
the  right  underftanding  of  it,  in  pointing 
out  and  clearing  the  connexion  of  revealed 
Religion  with  natural,  and  the  true  grounds 
of  both  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
difference  of  things.  From  the  Scripture 
he  draws  the  fcheme  of  Chrijlian  Doffrine, 
and  the  model  of  a  Chrijlian  Life,  with  all 
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the  exadtnefs  and  fidelity  he  is  capable  of, 
and  from  thence  traces  out  his  duty  as  a 
Minifter  of  the  Gofpel. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  general  duties  of  a 
Chrijlian  and  a  Minifter  are  as  plain  as  they 
are  important,  and  agreed  on  all  hands,  I 
content  myfelf  with  juft  puting  you  in 
mind  of  them,  becaufe  you  know  them, 
and  are  eftabliihed  in  the  things  which  be- 
come found  Dotfrine.  What  I  have  more 
particularly  in  my  view  here,  is  the  care 
taken  by  the  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of  to 
know  the  will  of  God  in  points  of  conduB, 
about  which  the  world  is  divided ;  and  in 
cafes  which,  though  they  may  be  plain 
enough  of  themfelves,  are  yet  rendered 
doubtful  and  perplexed  by  notions  and  cus- 
toms that  have  gained  authority  by  efta- 
blifliment  and  length  of  time.  And  here 
he  continually  finds  the  advantage  of  thofe 
clear  and  rational  conceptions  which  he  hath 
entertained,  and  well  digefted,  concerning 
the  nature  of(  the  works  of  God;  which 
open  and  enlarge  his  mind,  render  it  more 
quick  and  fagacious  in  other  queftions  that 
have  any  connexion  with  thefe,  redtify  and 
conduit  the  judging  faculty,  put  the  right 
clue  into  his  hand,  and  fet  him  above  thofe 
fervile  fuperftitious  fears,  thofe  weak  and 
groundlefs  jealoufies  and  fcruples,  and  thofe 
vulgar  prejudices  to  which  perfons  who  are 
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afraid  to  think  freely  (in  the  beft   fenk   of 
that  word)  are  perpetually  liable. 

To  thefe  juft  notions  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing he  forgets  not  to  add  humble  and  fre- 
quent addrejfes  to  him  for  dire&ion,  illu- 
mination and  afliftance,  not  at  all  doubting 
of  the  truth  of  that  promife,  that  the  meek 
he  will  guide  in  judgment,  the  meek  he  will 
teach  his  way  -,  that  God  hath  an  immediate 
accefs  to  the  mind ;  and,  where  his  influ- 
ences are  pioufly  acknowledged  and  earneft- 
ly  befought,  does  frequently  give  that  light, 
and  throw  in  thofe  hints,  which  free  a  man 
from  the  perplexity  of  thought  he  was  be- 
fore under,  and  make  his  way  plain  and  eafy 

before  him. Nor  does  he  foolifbly  make 

his  truft  in  the  divine  guidance  a  pretence 
for  neglecting  the  rules  of  common  Pru- 
dence-, but  confiders  Times  and  Scafons,  Per- 
fons  and  Things,  and  makes  proper  allow- 
ances for  every  circumftance ;  in  which  he 
hath  the  authority  of  St.  Paul's  example, 
wfyo  at  one  time  circumcifed  Timothy  g  be- 
caufe  of  the  (unconverted)  Jews  that  were 
in  thofe  quarters,  who  all  knew  that  his  Fa- 
ther  was  a  Greek :  at  another  time,  would 
not  fufFer  that  h  Titus  who  was  a  Greek 
{hould  be  compelled  to  be  circumcifed,  and 
that  becaufe  of  falfe  brethren  unawares 
brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to  fpy  out 
the  liberty  which  the  profeffors  of  the  Gof- 

pel 
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pel  had  in  Chrift  Jefus,  that  they  might 
bring  them  into  bondage ;  for  which  reafon 
the  Apoftle  gave  place  to  them  by  fubjection, 
not  fo  much  as  for  an  hour,  that  the  truth 
of  the  Gofpel  might  continue  with  the 
Churches. 

There  was,  indeed,  this  material  diffe- 
rence in  the  two  cafes,  that  Timothy  was  a 
yew  by  the  Mothers  fide,  Titus  entirely  a 
Greek,  or  Gentile.  Yet  dill,  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  Apoftle's  conduct  on  thefe  two  oo 
cafions,  the  defign  fcems  to  have  been  to 
intimate  his  being  more  yielding  in  one  cafe 
than  in  the  other,  together  with  the  reafon 
of  it.  It  is  probable  that,  barely  to  gratify 
thefe  falfe  brethren,  he  would  not  have 
circumcifed  Timothy  any  more  than  Titus, 
fince  he  would  not  give  place  to  them  (or 
fubmit  to  any  of  their  demands)  fo  much 
as  for  an  hour:  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  to  avoid  offending  the  unbelieving  yews, 
he  would  not  have  taken  Titus  with  him 
as  he  did  Timothy-,  the  circumcifion  of  2J- 
tus  being  what  he  would  not  have  confent- 
ed  to  upon  any  terms ;  without  which,  the 
yews  would  have  had  an  infuperable  preju- 
dice againft  him,  if  he  had  chofen  Titus 
for  his  ArTiftant,  he  would  therefore  have 
followed  the  middle  way,  and  left  him  be- 
hind. 

At   firft  St.    Paul  did  not  communicate 
with  any  concerning  the  Gofpel    which  he 
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preached  to   the   Gentiles  5    afterwards    he 
did,  as  we  learn  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Chapter  juft  quoted,     where  it  is  faid,  that 
fourteen   years   after  he   went  up   again   to 
ferufalem by  revelation,  and  communica- 
ted to  them  the  Go/pel  which  he  preached  to 
the  Gentiles ,  but  privately  to  them  that  were 
of  reputation,   (that  is,    to  the  Apoflles,    to 
whom   he  firfl  and   more   particularly  im- 
parted the  affair)  left  by  any  means  (faith  he) 
i"  J?:ould  run,  or  had  run  in  vain ;   i.  e.  left 
he    fhould  be  lefs  fuccesful  in  his    future 
labours,  or  give  his  enemies  an  opportunity 
to  deftroy  what  he  had   already  built,  if  it 
fhould  be   believed  that  he  taught  the  cir- 
cumcifion  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  or  that 
he  and  his  Gofpel  were  not  owned  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  other  Apoflles,    both  which 
fuggeftions  were  at   once   confuted  by    the 
friendly  reception  he  had  from  the  Apoflles, 
and  their  not  compelling   Titus  to    be  cir- 
cumcifed.     The  inftruftion  from  whence  is, 
that  circumftances  being  different,  a  prudent 
man  will  not  think  that  his  conduSi  ought 
always  to  be  exa&ly  the  fame. 

Finally  ;  being  fatisfied,  after  mature  ex- 
amination, wrhat  is  the  will  of  God,  in  re- 
lation to  any  debated  point,  he  is  fo  intent 
upon  approving  himfelf  to  his  great  Lord 
and  Matter,  that  he  will  follow  that  which 
appears  to  be  his  duty,  whatever  contradiction, 
reproach,  or  inconvenience,  he  may  happen  to 

fuffer 
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fuffer  by  it.  He  is  thus  refolved  not  only 
in  the  effential  and  uncontroverted  duties  of 
his  Chriftian  and  Minifterial  Profeflion,  gi- 
ving all  diligence  to  be  regular  and  holy  in 
his  converfation,  and  faithful  in  the  truft 
committed  to  him,  but  further,  in  things 
too  often  overlooked  by  perfons,  in  the 
main,  fincere,  through  hafte,  or  prepoffef- 
fion,  or  a  fecret  biafs  to  fomething  or  other, 
that  lies  out  of  the  ftrait  and  narrow  way: 
the  queftion  with  him  who  ftrives  to  be 
perfect  in  all  incidental  matters,  as  well  as 
others,  not  being- Will  this  fuit  with  my 
worldly  intereft  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  my  in- 
clinations ?  Or  can  I  hope  by  doing  this  to 
pleafe  men  ?  No ;  but  (hall  I  be  approved 
of  God?  In  this  alfo  like  St.  Paul,  who, 
when  it  pleafed  God  to  reveal  his  Son  to 
him,  that  he  fhould  preach  him  among  the 
heathen,  immediately  let  about  the  work  he 
was  called  to,  'l  not  conferring  with  fiejh 
and  blood,  i.  e.  with  any  man  whatfoever  to 
know  his  opinion  upon  it :  and  who,  by  be- 
ing lefs  forward  in  afferting  the  liberty  and 
privileges  of  the  Gentile  Converts,  might 
have  eafily  avoided  a  good  part  of  the  ftorm 
that  fell  upon  him,  for  fo  he  afks  (in  an- 
fwer  to  fome  who  fuggefted  that  he  was 
guilty  of  temporizing,  by  feeming  to  allow 
the  neceffity  of  circumcifion,  which  was  a 
favourite    notion    of  the  Jews)  kif   I  yet 
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preach  circumciJiony  why  do  I  yet  fifffer  per- 
secution ?  'Then  is  the  offence  of  the  crofs  ceaf- 
ed.  As  much  as  if  he  had  faid,  the  perfe- 
ctions which  I  undergo  from  the  Jews, 
are  a  clear  proof  of  the  falfity  of  this 
charge  of  my  preaching  circumcifion,  fince 
the  great  offence  which  they  have  taken  up 
againft  the  dodtrine  of  a  crucified  Jefus,  is 
the  apprehenfion  of  its  being  intended  to  fet 
afid6  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  Mofaic 
Law.  Would  I  fpare  them  in  this  one 
point,    for  all   the   reft,    they  would   more 

eafily  forgive  me. Let  this  fuffice  for  the 

character.  # 

II.  I  fliall  now  produce  a  few  inftances 
which  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  character,  and 
in  which  the  man,  who Jiudies  to  jhew  him- 
felj  approved  unto  God$  in  the  manner  be- 
fore explained,  makes  it  vifible  that  he  does 
fo. 

1.  Is  he  perfuaded  of  its  being  not  only 
his  undoubted  right,  but  his  plain  duty,  to 
'fearch  and  judge  for  himfelf  ?  In  this  cafe, 
that  he  may  be  approved  of  God,  he  lays 
afide  all  undue  regard  to  human  authority, 
to  great  names,  and  great  bodies  of  men  j 
and  leaving  the  ftreams  which,  for  ought  he 
knows,  may  have  been  poifoned,  or  at  bell 
defiled  and  muddied,  he  goes  immediately 
to  the  fountain-head  of  truth.     And  it  would 

be 
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be  exceeding  ftrange,  if,    being  fo  impartial, 
and  having  fuch  juft  notions  of    God  as  I 
have   fuppofed,    he  fhould  not  difcern  this 
to  be  his  duty  ;  as  it  is  to  me  amazing  how 
any  of  tolerable  fenfe  and  honefty  can  make 
it  aferious  difpute,  whether  it  be  his  right. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  right  of  every  man  to  ufe 
the  faculties  which  God    hath  given  him, 
and,    as  far  as  he  is  capable,  and  has  op- 
portunity for  it,    to  fee  with  his  own  eyes, 
to  fearch  the  Scriptures,  to  try  notions  and 
fpirits,  and  having  proved  all  things,  then 
to  hold  faft  that    which   is    good,    which 
fometimes  cannot  be  known  to  be  good  be- 
fore trial.      This  is  every  man's  birthright, 
as  a  man,  and  much  more  every  Chriftian's  ; 
and  being  their  right,   muft  in  a  greater  or 
leffer  degree,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
their  capacities  and  circumftances,  be  their 
duty  too. 

But  was  the  matter  doubtful  in  refpecl: 
of  Private  Chrijiians  (which  it  is  not)  yet, 
as  to  Minifters,  the  moft  palpable  absurdi- 
ties, and  fome  of  the  worft  of  confequen- 
ces,  muft  attend  the  denial  of  this  liberty. 
Are  they  not  the  Miniftersof  Chrift?  And 
is  it  not  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  that  they  are 
to  preach  ?  Granted  ;  may  it  be  replied  by 
fome ;  but  then  they  muft  not  look  into 
the  bundle  that  is  delivered  them,  but  let 
things  pafs  juft  as  they  have  received  them, 
either  from  the  Church  of  Rome  (as  they  of 
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that  Church  fay)  or  from  Sets  of  Articles, 
Catechifms,  and  ConfeJJions,  as  too  many  Pro- 
teftants  would  fay,  did  not  their  principles, 
as  Proteftants,  make  them  afhamed  to  fpeak 
out.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
we  muft  not  receive  the  DoBrine  of  Chriji 
from  Chriji  himfelf  fince  we  may  have  it 
immediately  from  him  ?  Or  why  it  is  thought 
a  neceflary  qualification  in  a  Minifter  of 
the  Gofpel  to  underftand  (at  leaft)  the 
Original  Language,  in  which  the  writings 
of  the  New  Tejlament  were  pened,  if, 
in  ftudying  thefe  writings,  he  is  tied 
up  to  one  particular  Syftem  of  Notions, 
which  he  muft  make  his  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, under  the  fpecious  title  of  the 
Analogy  of  Faith,  without  regarding  the  de- 
fign  of  the  author,  the  coherence  of  the 
difcourfe,  or  the  force  and  propriety  of  words  ? 
Study  to  Jhew  thyfelf  approved  unto  God,  (faith 
the  Apoftle)  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ajhamed,  righly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  : 
i.  e.  (as  the  Context  makes  probable)  fepa- 
rating  among  the  things  that  are  taught  by 
men,  things  important  from  things  trivial, 
truth  from  error  and  fable,  that  nothing 
but  the  pure  uncorrupted  word  of  God 
may  remain. 

One  inference  from  hence  (which  lies  too 
plain  to  be  overlooked/  is,  that  a  man  who 
lets  up  for  a  teacher  of  others,  and  yet  takes 
indifferently  all  dodtrines  that  he  hath  been 
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taught  by   the  Majiers  of  his  Faith  fnotto 
fay  of  his  Confcience)  without  knowing  how 
to  part  the    good  from   the  bad,  or  being 
any  way  concerned  to  do  it,  is  a  workman 
that  hatli    too    much  caufe  to  be  afhamed. 
A  like  dire&ion  is  given  by  the  fame  Apof- 
tle  in  his  Epiftle  to  Titus,    where  fpeaking 
of  a  Go/pel  Bifiop,    he  fays,    l  He  mujl  be 
one  "who  holds  faft  the  faithful  word,    as  he 
hath  been  taught,  mm  hoy*,  the  word  worthy 
of  credit,    which   may   be  known  by  this 
mark,    that  it  is  Jtcwa  m  M&xw>  according  to 
the   doBrine  of  Chrift,  and  his  Apcftles,  not 
of  defigning,  or  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 

But  may  we  venture  to  go  off  from  the 
principles  of  fuch  and  fuch,  whofe  praife 
is  in  the  Churches  for  their  exemplary  pie- 
ty, and  ftrictnefs  of  converfation  ?  The  an- 
fwer  is  eafy.  If  the  piety  was  all,  or  al- 
moft  all,  on  one  fide,  there  might  be  fome 
temptation  to  fufpect  the  truth  was  fo  too, 
but,  when  in  order  to  follow  one  fet  of 
good  men  in  their  opinions,  we  muft  aban- 
don others  of  equal  piety,  and,  as  it  may 
happen,  fuperior  learning  $  or,  if  we  will 
hold  with  all  fides,  muft  believe  contra- 
dictions, we  muft  leave  this  rule  to  thofe 
who  have  vanity  enough  to  think  that  the 
power  of  Religion  is  confined  to  their  own 
party. 

Vol.  IV.  N  But 
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But  ftall  private  Minifters  prefume  to  re- 
move thofe  boundaries  and  landmarks,  which 
have  been  fettled  in  Synods,    and  other  ve- 
nerable Affemblies?    This  queftion  may  be 
anfwered  by  another.     Did  thefe  Affemblies 
pretend  Authority  to  decree  Articles  of  Faith, 
or  did  they  not?  If  they  did,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  fubmit  to  their   decrees,    when 
they  have   fatisfied    the  world,    who  gave 
them  this  authority.     If  they  did  not  affume 
any  fuch  authority,    as  they  could  not  do 
it  confiftently,  without  challenging  infallibi- 
lity too,  why  fhould  we  be  fo  forward  to 
compliment  them  with  that  authority  and 
infallibility,    which   they  themfelves  profef- 
fedly  difclaim  ?  Or  why  appeal  to  their  De- 
crees as  the  laft  refort,    when  they   them- 
felves fend  us  for  the  poof  of  all  they  have 
decreed  and  taught  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
In  vain  are  we  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  if 
after  all  we  muft  not  fearch  the  Scriptures^ 
to  fee  whether  thefe  things  are  fo,  but  be  o- 
bliged  to  receive  the  Scripture  with  their  in- 
terpretation of  it.      A  power  in  any  men 
to  interpret  Scripture,  without  being  liable 
to  have  their  interpretations  called  in  quef- 
tion, is,    in  effe£t,    the  fame  as  a  power  to 
add  to  it  5  for  how  (hall  it  be  known  whe- 
ther any  thing  be  added  or  no,  when  barely 
their  faying  that  this,    or  that,    is  only  the 
true   fenfe  of  Scripture,    (though  to  us    it 
hath  all  the  appearance  of    an  addition,)  is 
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a  fufficient  rcafon  to  believe,    that  it  is  no 
more  ? 

It  further  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that 
it  doth  not  follow  a  man  is  Angular  in  his 
opinions,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  a  harmony  of  Confejfions.  On  the  contra- 
ry, of  thofe  that  have  taken  up  their  opi- 
nions, and  continue  in  them,  becaufe,  after 
fair  trial,  they  judge  them  to  be  right,  not 
going  juft  as  they  were  led,  the  greateffc 
number  may  be  on  his  fide  of  the  queftion. 
Or  taking  an  equal  number  of  men,  of  equal 
probity,  learning,  and  abilities,  will  we  fay 
they  are  more  likely  to  find  the  truth  in  a 
Synod,  than  out  of  it  ?  One  would  think  the 
contrary  ;  becaufe  when  alone  by  themfelves, 
they  have  their  thoughts  more  about  them, 
are  capable  of  canvaffing  things  with  great- 
er care  and  difpaffionatenefs,  and  (which  is 
no  fmall  matter)  are  not  fo  much  under  the 
management  of  a  few  leading  men,  who 
govern  things  more  by  art,  or  authority, 
than  by  Reafon.  And  as  for  the  want  of 
humility,  which  is  fo  often  charged  on  a 
Minifter's  exercifinga  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, one  would  rather  imagine  the  fuf- 
picion  of  pride  would  lie  on  their  fide  who 
take  upon  them  to  judge,  not  only  for  them- 
felves, or  for  all  others  of  the  fame  age,  but 
for  the  Church  of  God,  in  all  following 
ages.  If  this  be  not  inconfiftent  with  hu- 
mility, I  do  not  fee  how  every  man's  judging 
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for  himfelf,  leaving  to  every  other  man  the 
fame  liberty,  can  be  fo,  efpecially  when  eve- 
ry man  muft  give  an  account  of  himfelf 
to  God.  Why  fhould  they  judge  for  me, 
who  are  not  to  anfwer  for  me  ? 

But  is    this  all  the  refpedt,  we  have    for 
the  memory  of  ourfirft  Reformers  and  Mar- 
tyrs, to  depart  fo  lightly,  from  the  faith,  in 
which  they  died  ?  My  reply  is,    if  by  their 
Faith  be  meant  the  Protejiant  Faith,  or  the 
pure  undefiled  Religion  of  Chrift,  as  oppof- 
ed  to  the  corruptions   of  Popery,  the  more 
diligently  we   ftudy  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
more  we  ufe  our  underftandings  in  Religion, 
the  lefs  danger  there  is  of  our  forfaking  this 
Faith.     But  if  by  their  Faith  be  underftood 
certain   Tenets,  which,  as  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  character  of  a  Protejiant,    fo  were 
never    yet   proved    to  belong   to  Primitive 
Chriftianity,    there  is  no  great  harm  done, 
if   in  thefe  things  we  do  not  think  as  our 
Fathers  of  the  Reformation  did ;    nor  is  it 
any  reflection  at  all  upon  them  who,    having 
their  thoughts  and  time  fo  much  imployed 
in  detecting    and  reforming   the  abufes  of 
Popery,    had  not  that  leifure  (I  might  have 
added,     nor    thofe  advantages)   for  revifing 
and  clearing  all  the  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  by  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fcriptures,  that  their  fucceffors  have  had  -, 
and,  befides  that,  were  naturally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of   fome  notions,    for   their  ap- 
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prehended  oppofition  to  certain  errors  of  the 
Romifh  Church,  not  duly  confidering,  that 
this  oppofition  might  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that,  which  two  extremes  have  one 
to  the  other. 

And  whereas  it  is  efteemed  fuch  an  ho- 
nour to  fome  opinions,  that  they  were  the 
opinions  of  our  Englijh,  and  other  Protef- 
tant  Martyrs,  (not  to  obferve  that  they 
were  not  fo  properly  the  opinions  of  the 
men,  as  of  the  times)  what  if  it  (hall  be 
found  that  the  Chriftian  Fathers  and  Mar- 
tyrs (indeed,  the  Chriftian  Church  in  gene- 
ral) of  the  three  firft  ages,  held  different 
notions  ?  I  hope  this  prejudice  in  favour  of 
one  fide,  may  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  ba- 
lance that  now  mentioned  on  the  other  $  and 
that  this  is  a&ually  the  cafe,  in  refpedt  of 
fome  notions  which  have  borrowed  theft 
name  from  an  eminent  Reformer  (fuch  as  that 
of  mens  being  good  or  bad  in  confequence 
of  an  abfolute  decree,  which  is  the  fame  as 
by  necefity,  not  by  the  ufe  or  abufe  of  their 
freedom  of  choice,  &c.)  will  hardly  be 
difputed. 

After  all,  the  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of  is 
far  from  fetting  up  his  private  fenfe  as  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  is 
ready  to  miftruft  his  judgment  when  he 
hath  the  concurrence  of  few  or  no  thinking 
and  ferious  perfons  in  it;  is  not  fond  of  dif- 
fering from    others  for  differing's   fake  5  on 
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the  contrary^  he  would  be  much  better 
pleafed  to  have  no  occafion  to  leave  the  beat- 
en track ;  he  is  thankful  for  all  the  afiifkn- 
ces  he  receives  from  others,  be  they  who 
they  will,  in  finding  out  the  true  fenfe  of 
Scripture,  neither  vainly  conceiting  himfelf 
about  thefe  helps,  nor  afhamed  to  confefs 
his  obligation  for  them ;  and  many  times 
where  he  fees  reafon  (or  thinks  he  fees  it) 
to  depart  from  the  judgment  of  worthy  men, 
as  he  does  it  with  all  modejly,  fo,  perhaps, 
fomething  or  other  droped  in  their  Writings 
hath  ftruck  the  light  which  leads  him  to  dis- 
cern their  miftakes,  or  by  fome  common 
principles  upon  which  they  very  much  in- 
fill: as  well  as  others  (e.  g.  the  infinite  good- 
nefs  of  God,  the  fincerity  of  his  promifes 
and  declarations,  the  preheminence  of  the 
love  of  God  beyond  all  the  pofitive  parts  of 
Religion,  and  the  neceffity  of  practical  ho- 
linefs)  he  is  able  to  prove  the  erroneoufhefs 
of  fome  notions  which  they  grafT  upon 
thefe  noble  principles,  by  (hewing  that  they 
cannot  poffibly  grow  upon  fuch  a  ftock, 
to  which  they  are  likely  to  do  more  hurt 
than  they  Can  receive  advantage  from  it. 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  liberty  of  judg- 
ing is  fo  very  evident  from  Reafon  and 
Scripture,  and  it  be  managed  with  all  the 
inbmiffion  confident  with  a  due  regard  to 
truth,  and  the  authority  of  the  only  Head 
^n^  Lawgiver  of  the  .Church,  whoever  does 
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not  exprefsa  like  reverence  for  human  Creeds 
as  for  the  Word  of  God,  is  fure  to  be  cen- 
fured  by  almoft  every  party,  though  there 
is  no  party  but  would  give  him  leave  to 
have  as  little  refpett  as  he  pleafed  for  every 
other  Creed  and  Catechifmy  as  far  as  it  dif- 
fered from  their  own.  Be  it  fo,  (fince  fuch 
is  the  prevailing  humour  of  mankind)  he 
that  ftudies  in  all  things  to  (hew  himfelf 
opproved  unto  God,  will  not  be  much 
moved  by  this.  He  is  fure  that  it  is  not 
for  the  fake  of  his  eafe,  or  worldly  inter- 
eft,  that  he  challenges  a  right  to  think  and 
examine  ;  fince  he  fhould  confult  thefe  much 
better  by  believing  every  things  and  difputing 
nothing;  and  he  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that 
he  does  not  adt  out  of  pride,  and  a  fpirit 
of  contradiction  ;  and  therefore  whatever 
be  the  prefent  temporal  difadvantage  to  him- 
felf, he  is  determined  to  perfevere,  content- 
ed to  go  through  good  report,  and  through 
evil  report,  and  to  receive  bad  ufage  toge- 
ther with  good. 

11.  Is  the  fame  perfon  fatisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  that  having  found  the  truth  by 
diligent  and.  impartial  enquiry,  and  duly 
weighed  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  with  an 
honeft  freedom,  and  to  fet  himfelf  to  de- 
tect and  confute  received  errors,  as  he  hopes 
to  have  this  part  of  his  conduct  approved 
by   him   who  hath  put  him  into  the  Mi- 
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niftry  ?  Being  thus  perfuaded,  he  does  not 
hefit;:.te  what  he  lhall  do,  but  is  ready  to 
hazard  every  thing  of  his  own  rather  than 
napkin  up  the  truth  when  it  ought  to  be 
brought  into  light.  It  is  here  fuppofed, 
that  he  hath  calmly  confidered  both  the 
truth  and  importance  of  his  opinions  be- 
fore he  troubles  others  with  them,  not 
chufing  to  rifque  his  own  reputation,  or  the 
peace  of  any  part  of  the  Chriftian  Church, 
upon  points  more  doubtful  and  difficult, 
than  neceflary  to  be  known;  and,  in  Hat- 
ing the  reafons  for  and  againfl  fpeaking  out 
the  whole  truth,  hath  been  very  careful 
to  call  up  the  account  right.  He  will  not 
indifferently,  in  all  places  and  companies, 
and  upon  all  occafions,  in  feafon,  or  out  of 
feafon,  utter  all  his  mind ;  which  would 
be  afting  too  much  like  Solomon's  fool, 
whofe  m  wifdom  faileth  him,  when  he  walk- 
eth  by  the  way  fide,  infomuch  that  he  faith 
to  every  one  he  meets,  that  he  is  a  fool. 

He  hath  alfo  that  regard  to  the  weak  fide 
of  human  nature,  always  tenacious  of  old 
opinions,  as  to  make  trial  firft  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  left  open  manner,  and  being 
crafty  he  endeavours  to  catch  his  hearers 
with  an  innocent  guile  ;  Healing  away  their 
notions  from  them  while  he  leaves  them 
their  phrales,  and  then  afterwards,  when 
he  hath  prcpofleflcd  them  with  other  no- 
tions, 
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tions,  prevailing  with  them  to  refign  their 
phrafes  too,  as  no  way  proper  to  exprefs  the 
notions  they  have  now  entertained.  Or  he 
fees  ground  to  think  that  an  unreferved  de- 
claration of  his  fentiments,  either  becaufe 
of  his  age  which  would  not  add  any  autho- 
rity to  what  he  faith,  or  for  fome  other 
reafon,  would  do  more  hurt  than  good, 
and  therefore  he  hath  his  faith  to  himfelf 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  offers  for 
making  it  publick. 

But  if,  after  long  waiting,  fuch  an  op- 
portunity as  he  wifhes  is  never  likely  to  hap- 
pen, but  falfe  opinions  are  induftrioufly 
propagated,  and  with  more  zeal  and  bitter- 
nefs  than  ufual,  and  handed  down  from 
fathers  to  children  as  the  Faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  Saints,  from  which  they  muft 
not  deviate  an  hair's-breath ;  if  he  hath  in- 
ftances  before  him  of  the  ill  effects  of  cer- 
tain religious  principles  upon  the  lives  of 
any,  whom  he  is  not  able  to  recover  out 
of  the  fnare  of  the  Devil  any  other  way 
than  by  mewing  them  that  though  they 
reafon  right,  yet  it  is  from  wrong  principles ; 
and  upon  the  tempers  of  a  great  many 
more,  rendering  them  either  mor  ofe,  con- 
ceited, cenforious,  or  melancholy  and  dis- 
pirited in  Religion  :  and  if,  moreover,  his 
not  faying  any  thing  againft  fuch  principles,  is 
deemed  an  argument  of  his  being  a  friend 
to  them,  or  the  effect  of  a  mean  and  coward- 
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ly  fpirit  5  when  the  honour  of  Religion, 
the  fafety  of  fouls,  and  his  own  ufefulnefs 
are  thus  at  ftake,  he  dares  be  valiant  for 
the  truth,  and  can,  with  pleafure,  facrifice 
every  thing  for  the  fake  of  it,  when  he 
knows  it  will  not  be  the  facrifice  of  fools. 
Not  that  he  will  render  railing  for  railing; 
but  contrariwife,  Reafon  for  Inve&ive,  and 
Blefjing  for  Curfing.  He  will,  for  prudence- 
fake,  fpeak  his  mind  in  a  manner  the  leajl 
offenfhe  that  is  poffible,  and  forbear  giving 
fome  things  as  bad  names  as  they  deferve ; 
chufing  rather  to  expofe  the  deformity  of 
error y  by  fetting  the  truth  in  all  its  amia- 
blenefi  and  evidence  over  againft  it,  than  in 
ftrong  and  diredt  terms. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  will  be 
thought  an  enemy  by  many  (efpecially  when 
fome  who  have  their  private  ends  to  ferve 
by  it,  fuggeft  that  he  is  fo)  becaufe  he  tells 
them  the  truth ;  even  though  he  tells  it  them 
with  the  moft  infinuating  foftnefs  and  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  cannot  keep  filence  with  a 
good  confcience.  When  this  happens  out, 
he  is  forry  for  it,  more  for  their  fakes  than 
his  own;  but  ftill  holds  to  his  refolution, 
not  to  be  kept  by  the  far  of  man  from 
openly  averting  the  truth  when  it  is  necefla- 
ry,  any  more  than  to  be  awed  and  check- 
ed by  the  authority  of  man  in  fettling  the 
important  queftion,  What  is  truth? 
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in.  After  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
moft  unprejudiced  and  deliberate  thoughts, 
is  it  his  judgment  that  by  fuch  a  particular 
way  of  preaching  he  (hall  do  moft  good, 
promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true 
Chriftianity  more  than  by  another,  which, 
it  may  be,  is  more  agreeable  to  his  own 
inclination,  or  will  better  ftrike  the  tafte  of 
his  hearers  ?  If  thefe  are  his  thoughts,  he  is 
not  for  pleafing  himfelf  and  others  at  the 
expence  of  what  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  thing  merely  entertaining 
can  be.  Was  a  Minifter  to  confult  nothing 
elfe  but  the  exercife  and  improvement  of 
his  own  genius,  •  and  to  ufe  the  method  and 
ftyle  which  pleafed  him  moft  in  the  wri- 
tings or  preaching  of  other  men,  and  which 
would  give  moft  fcope  to  his  imagination 
(it  may  be  naturally  lively  and  fruitful)  pof- 
fibly  his  Subjefts  would  be  too  often  of 
a  Speculative  nature,  and  more  curious 
than  profitable ;  his  way  of  thinking  would 
be  too  far  removed  from  that  which  is 
common ;  his  reafoning  be  too  clofe  and 
abftradt,  and  his  language  too  laboured, 
or  abound,  too  much  with  ornaments  for 
the  meaning  to  be  eafily  come  at  by  ordi- 
nary people.  Which  now  fhall  he  do, 
pleafe  himfelf,  or  profit  his  hearers?  The 
queftion  does  not  require  much  time  to  be 
anfwered  by  one  who  conftantly  ftudies  to 
(hew  himfelf  approved  unto  God.  He  will 
npt,  in  conpliment  to  a  few,  overlook  the 

reft 
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reft  of  his  audience  who  are  the  greater 
number ;  nor,  barely  to  make  his  court  to 
the  greater  number,  go  into  a  manner  of 
preaching  which  he  himfelf  is  convinced  to 
be  wrong,  and  will  be  difliked  by  the  more 
judicious  few.  He  knows  a  way  in  which 
he  could,  with  very  little  pains,  procure  to 
himfelf  the  applaufe  of  fome  fort  of  people, 
and  at  the  fame  time  make  them  believe 
they  were  greatly  edified  too.  When  he  was 
to  prove  a  thing  he  could  make  ufe  of  ar- 
guments, which,  though  really  inconclusive, 
fhould  do  more  to  perfuade  a  great  many 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  aimed  to  eftablifh 
than  the  moft  folid  proofs  could  do.  And 
without  enquiring  after  the  true  fenfe  of 
Scripture,  which  is  not  found  without  fome 
trouble  and  pains,  he  could  by  only  follow- 
ing the  found  of  words,  and  idly  playing 
with  metaphors,  get  himfelf  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  profound  Divine. 

What  more  eafy  than  for  a  man  (if  his 
confcience  will  permit  him)  to  appropriate 
to  himfelf  and  his  Brethren  the  name  of 
Experimental  Preachers,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  fame  way  that  of  Experienced  Cbrif- 
tians  ?  To  have  the  Name  of  Chrift  often 
in  his  mouth,  taking  no  care  to  reprefent 
the  Chriftian  Religion  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
an  honour  to  that  name ;  a  name  dear  to 
all  true  Chriftians,  becaufe  they  love  their 
Saviour  in  fincerityj    and  pleafing  to  a  great 

many 
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many  others,  becaufe  they  flrongly  conceit 
themfelves  to  be  loved  by  him  ?  What  more 
eafy  than  to  talk  much  of  Faith,  *J  unifi- 
cation, the  Righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  free  Grace, 
and  the  like,  not  from  the  Scriptures  (dili- 
gently fludied  and  compared  one  part  with 
another,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  a  confiC- 
tent  fcheme  of  doctrine)  but  from  certain 
Writers,-  whofe  works  are  of  fuch  authori- 
ty with  fome,  that  they  may  be  called  ' 
Deutero-canonical  ?  To  fay  the  very  fame 
things  that  have  been  faid  a  thoufand  times 
over,  and  in  the  fame  fet  of  phrafes  and 
expreffions,  without  giving  the  leaft  new 
light  to  any  fubjecT:,  or  making  people  a 
jot  wifer  than  they  were  before  ? 

In  fine,  what  more  eafy  than  to  fay 
little  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  and  no- 
thing  in  proof  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  them  ? 
To  infufe  fufpicions  and  jealoufies  of  Rea- 
jon  as  no  friend  to  Religion  ?  And  to  make 
general  declamations  about  the  weaknefs  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  inef- 
ficiency of  natural  light,  which  compara- 
tively underfiood,  and  with  proper  limita- 
tions added,  would  be  true  enough,  but  are 
far  from  being  fo  when  fpoken  abfolutely, 
and  tend  to  give  the  hearers  very  wrong  no- 
tions in  Religion  ?  What  more  eafy  than  all 
thefe  things?  And  yet  what  more  certain 
way  among  fome  perfons  to  fecure  the  name 
of  a  Gofpel  Preacher1?  Explaining  in  a  ra- 
tional 
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tional  intelligible  manner  the  grounds  of 
our  obligations  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  nature,  the  defign, 
and  the  intrinfick  excellence  of  the  Gofpel 
Difpenfation  ;  fetting  before  men  the  terms 
of  acceptance;  telling  them  their  duty 
plainly  and  fully,  the  encouragements  they 
have  to  perform  it,  (from  the  promife  of 
Divine  Ajjiftance,  the  tranquility  &nd  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  religious  life  at  prefent,  and  the 
hope  of  eternal  glory)  and  the  extreme  pe- 
ril of  negleffcing  it;  without  adding  fuch 
exceptions  and  limitations  (as  to  the  perfons 
intended)  as  tend  to  enervate  the  force  of  the 
moft  powerful  motives  and  earneft  exhor- 
tations ;  this  way  of  preaching  is  cold,  and 
legal,  and  unedifying,  and  not  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  former.  But  though  the  for- 
mer way  would  be  eafier  to  himfelf  as  well 
as  more  agreeable  to  the  major  part  of  his 
audience,  till  their  judgments  were  more  im- 
proved, yet  he  cannot  allow  himfelf  thus 
to  play  the  cheat  with  his  hearers,  amufing 
their  fancies,  and  working  up  their  affecti- 
ons, without  any  thing  to  fupport  them, 
inftead  of  enlightening  their  understandings, 
infpiring  them  with  the  love  of  a  holy  as 
well  as  a  crucified  Jefus,  and  bringing  them 
to  efteem  and  praftife  the  fubftantial  virtues 
of  the  chriftian  life. 

IV.    Is  he    perfuaded  that  zeal  for    the 
truth  is   no  way  inconfiftent  with   charity 

for 
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for  thofe  that  are  apprehended  to  be  in  er- 
ror'?    He  does  not  think  his  charity  (pro- 
ceeding from  that  very  temper  of  mind  on 
which  the  Gofpel   lays    fo   much    ftrefs)  a 
thing  to  be  aftiamed  of.     What  though  by 
this  'means  he   himfelf    forfeits  the  charity 
of  perfons  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and 
more  conceit  than  either,  and  they  have  a 
worfe  opinion  of  him  only  for  having  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  fome  that  think  not  as 
they  do,  or  as  he  himfelf  does ;    fcarce  al- 
lowing that  he  can  be  a  good  Chriftiany  who 
is  not  a  good  party-man  ?   He   pities  thofe 
that  are  of  fuch  a  narrow  fpirit,  but  is  too 
honeft,  with  his  prefent  view  of  things,  to 
do  as  they  do ;  joining  to  hunt  down  a  man 
as  foon  as  the  common  cry  is  againft  him, 
when  he  profeffes  the  greateft  regard  to  the 
honour  and  authority  of  Chrift,    and  hath 
nothing  but  what  is  chriftian  in  his  beha- 
viour.     He  is  not  hafty  to  believe  another 
man  is  in  opinions  which  feem  to  him  evi- 
dently to  contradict  the  Chriftian  Revelati- 
on 5  does  not  make  the  difference  wider  than 
it  really  is,  nor  lay  more  ftrefs  upon  it  than 
it  will  bear;  takes  not  up  every  flying  report 
of  a  perfon's  having  /aid  this  and  done  that*y 
does  not  love  to  fix  names  which  he  knows 
will  hurt  the  reputation  and  leflen  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  another  Minifter,    nor  efteem  it 
good   evidence  of   the   truth  of  any    ftory 
told  to  his  disadvantage,  that  he  is  one  who 

does 
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does  Hot  vote  and  fubfcribe  as  he  could  wifli 
him  to  do.  Can  I,  in  my  heart,  believe, 
O  moll  righteous  and  merciful  God,  that 
this  is  fuch  dealing  as  thou  wilt  approve  ? 
Or  is  this  doing  to  others  as  I  think  it  e- 
quitable  they  fhould  do  to  me  ?  Or  as  I 
actually  do  to  thofe  for  whom  I  have  "a 
tender  affedion,  or  on  whom  I  have  a  de- 
pendance,  when  they  go  aftray  ? 

He  ftudioufly  avoids  entering  into  party- 
quarrels,  is  very  fenfible  of  his  being  him- 
felf  frail  and  fallible,  takes  not  upon  him  to 
judge  the  hearts  of  men,  and  confiders  that 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  knowledge  as  the 
love  of  the  truth ;  not  fo  much  faith  as 
the  good  difpofition  of  mind  from  whence  it 
flows,  that  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  God; 
that .  one  man  may  believe  the  truth  he 
hates  (as  the  Devil  we  are  told,  believes  and 
trembles)  another  in  things  not  effential  to 
Religion  mifs  the  truth  he  loves,  and  is  con- 
tinually enquiring  after.  He  never  yet  heard 
it  fuggefted  that  that  paffage  of  St.  Paul  is 
corrupted  in  our  prefent  Bibles,  and  now 
abide  faith,  hope,  charity ,  thefe  three,  but  the 
greate/l  of  thefe  is  charity ;  nor  did  he  ever 
know  any  one  pretend  to  affert  in  words  of 
that  noble  defcription  of  charity,  by  the 
fame  infpired  Writer,  that,  when  filled  up 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  run  thus;  cha- 
rity fufferetb  long  (the  faults  of  thofe  that  are 
of   the  right  party)  and   is  kind  (to  them.) 

cha- 
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Charity  envieth  not  (thofe  who  humbly  take 
their  leffons  from  us,  and  never  prefume 
to  rival,  much  lefs,  out  Jhine  us.)  Charity 
vaunteth  not  itfelf  (where  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  do  it.)  Is  not  puffed  up  (unlefs  it  be, 
when  we  have  got  an  enemy  at  an  advan- 
tage, and  can  trample  him  under  our  feet.) 
Does  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly  (except  when 
a  good  caufe  requires  it.)  Seeketh  not  her 
own  (when  fhe  hath  nothing  of  her  own 
to  feek.)  Is  not  eafily  provoked  (where  no* 
thing  is  done  to  provoke  it.)  Thinketh  no 
evil  (of  a  few  chofen  favourites.)  Rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity  (received \  but,  done.)  But 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth  (when  it  is  apprehend- 
ed not  to  favour  the  oppofite-fide.)  Bear- 
eth  all  things  (that  need  little  or  no  pati- 
ence to  bear  them.)  Believeth  all  things 
(to  the  advantage  of  its  own,  and  difad- 
vantage  of  the  adverfe  party.)  Hopeth  all 
things  (good  to  the  one,  and  evil  to 
the  other.)  And  endureth  all  things  (all 
things,  where  only  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel 
are  broken,  but  nothing  where  the  truth 
of  certain  opinions,  or  expediency  of  certain 
injunctions  purely  human,  is  called  in  quefti- 
on.)  What  a  deformed  pidture  would  thefe 
inconfiftent  additions  make  of  one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  in  the  world,  as  it  is  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  an  infpired  Apoftle ! 

I  fhall  (hut  up  this  head  with  a  remarka- 
ble Story,  which  I  have  read — <l  That  when 

Vol.  IV.  O  "  Goma- 
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cc  Gomarus,  accufing  Arminius  before  the 
c<  States^  faid,  that  the  opinions  of  his  Col- 
c<  legue  were  fuch  in  the  articles  controvert- 
ed between  them,  that  he,  for  his  part, 
11  would  not  appear  with  them  before  God  ; 
c<  fome  perfons,  a  little  moved  with  fuch 
*c  an  inftance  of  cenforious  zeal,  could  not 
"  forbear  declaring  that  they  had  rather  ap- 
c<  pear  before  the  divine  tribunal  with  the 
€C  Faith  of  Arminius  than  with  the  Chari- 
**  ty  of  Gomarus." 

I  muft  entreat  your  patience,  while  I 
little  more  than  mention  a  few  Confiderati- 
ons,  among  many,  that  recommend  this  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  character.  You  will 
agree  with  me,  Sir,  that, 

It  is  a  confideration  which  muft  afford 
great  peace  and  fupport  to  an  honeft  mind, 
that  whoever  ftudies  to  Ihew  himfelf  ap- 
proved unto  God,  is  fure  to  be  approved 
of  him  5  for  he  is  not  a  hard  mafter,  who 
reaps  where  he  hath  not  fown,  or  a  refpec- 
tor  of  perfons  in  judgment.  It  is  true,  he 
requires  fincerity  of  all,  but  fince  that  does 
not  fignify  any  particular  degrees  of  ftrength 
and  capacity  of  fervice,  given  to  fome,  and 
not  to  others,  or  particular  heights  of  per- 
fection, not  attainable  by  all,  but  only  a 
faithful  improvement  of  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  we  have,  it  muft  be  every 
one's  inexcufable  fault,  if  he  be  not  fincere. 
Befides,  that  this  want  of  fincerity  can  ne-< 

ver- 
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ver  be  charged  upon  the  perfon  I  have  been 
defcribing,  who  is  able  to  fay  (proper  al- 
lowances being  made  for  the  imperfe&ionS 
of  human  nature,  and  for  the  great  dif- 
tance  between  the  two  characters)  as  his 
bleffed  Matter  did,  that  he  feeketh  not  his 
own  will,  or  his  own  glory,  but  the  will, 
and  the  glory  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

Confider   further,    that   having   approved 
yourfelf  unto    God,    you  will    not  fail  of 
being  felf  approved.      And  this  is  no  fmall 
matter,  for  a  man  to  ftand  well  with  him- 
felf.     As  far  as  you  are  affured  of  the  ap- 
probation   of    the  great    Judge  of   heaveri 
and  earth  (and  you    are  affured  of   this  in 
the   fame  degree,    as   you    are  confcious  of 
an  unfeigned  aftive  defire  to  pleafe  him)  yoii 
cannot  but  have  rejoicing  in  yourfelf,    and 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.     It  is  a 
reafonable  joy,    becaufe  founded  in   truth ; 
and  it  is  a  joy  in  fome  fort  divine,    becaufe 
arifing   from  thofe  things   which   render  a 
man  like  God,  fince  God  approves  none  but 
thofe  in  whom  he  fees  fome  traces  of  this 
likenefs.     A  diligent  endeavour  to  fhew  our- 
felves  approved  unto  God  befpeaks  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  divine  nature,  that  is,  a  right 
temper  of  mind,  and  a  holy  and  heavenly 
life,    with  a  care  to  perform  the  duties  of 
our   particular    profeffion  as   becometh   the 
fervants  of  the  all-knowing,  and  all-perfed: 
God  5      a  character  as  honourable  in  itfelf 
as  any  can  be. 

O  2  You 
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You  may  add,  that  the  man  whofe  cha- 
racter this  is,  will,  ordinarily^  fecure  the 
approbation  of  thofe  whofe  good  opinion 
and  good  word  is  moft  valuable.  And,  as 
to  others,  he  may  hope  to  gain  upon  them 
by  little  and  little;  provided,  he  purfues  a 
fteady  inflexible  courfe  of  piety,  charity, 
and  moderation.  Nay  his  very  enemies  (if 
after  all  he  hath  any)  will  not  be  fo  forward 
to  open  their  mouths  againft  him,  unlefs 
their  prejudices  are  great  indeed,  and  their 
tempers  more  than  ordinarily  bad,  or  there 
be  fomewhat  elfe  very  Angular  in  the  cafe. 
n  In  all  things  fhewing  thyfelf  a  pattern  of 
good  works;  in  dodtrine  fhewing  uncorruptnefs^ 
gravity ;  fencerity,  found  fpeech  which  cannot 
be  condemned ;  that  he  who  is  of  the  contrary 
part  may  be  more  afhamed^  having  no  evil 
thing  to  fay  of  you.  But  fuppofing  the 
worft,  yet, 

Confider  the  fervice  that  is  done  to  Re- 
ligion by  examples  of  a  tried  integrity,  and 
univerfal  goodnefs.  Religion  does,  upon  the 
whole,  gain  by  fuch  chara&ers  as  to  the 
reputation  it  bears  in  the  world.  And,  in 
truth,  were  not  its  credit  a  little  kept  up 
by  fuch,  they  who  were  ftrangers  to  it, 
or  bore  it  no  good  will,  would  be  ready  to 
fay  that  Chriftianity  was  not  a  Religion 
calculated  to  promote  the   freedom  of   the 

mind, 
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mind,  to  enlarge  the  heart,  to  fweeten  the 
paflions,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the  bonds 
of  love;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fplit  them 
into  parties  and  factions,  and  both  to  height- 
en and  juftify  their  rage  one  againft  another ; 
to  make  a  narrow,  angry,  unconverfable 
temper,  ftill  more  fo,  and  to  eftablifli  every 
where  a  fpirit  of  fuperftition.  Thus 
would  fome  be  apt  to  fpeak  evil  of  things 
which  they  did  not  know,  judging  of  them 
from  the  general  behaviour  of  thofe  who 
talked  moft  about  them.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  that,  as  our  holy  Religion  itfelf,  view- 
ed in  the  writings  of  the  Apoftles,  does 
not  give  the  leaft  countenance  to  fuch  a 
charge,  fo  there  are  examples,  (to  be  found 
I  truft,  in  all  parties,)  which  prove  it  to  be 
unjuft.  Would  to  God  they  were  more  ! 
It  is  worth  any  one's  while,  that  wiflies  well 
to  Religion,  to  be  among  them,  whatever  it 
cofts  him.     Once  more, 

Confider,  that  if,  during  the  courfe  of 
this  mortal  life,  and  of  your  Minifterial 
Labours,  you  ftudy  to  (hew  yourfelf  ap- 
proved unto  God,  great  will  be  your  re- 
ward in  heaven.  And  how  much  better 
is  it  to  have  our  reward  laid  up  there,  than 
to  enjoy  it  here  upon  earth  ?  This  is  our 
anchor  fure  and  ftedfaft,  which  keeps  the 
mind  from  fluctuating  in  this  unquiet  ftor- 
my  world.  You  fhall  have  praife  of  God 
for  your  diligence,  and  faithfulnefs,  and  fin- 

O  3  cere 
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cere  endeavours  to  know  and  do  his  will, 
whether  you  have  praife   of  men,    or  no, 
It  is  a  fmall    matter  for  you,   or  me,    or 
any  other  perfon,    to  be  judged   of  man's 
judgment ;    he  that  judgeth  us  is  the  Lord. 
And   when  God  juftifieth,  who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?    Thofe  very  things  that  were 
the  great  articles  upon  which  men  accufed, 
reviled,    and  condemned  us,  (if  for  confer- 
ence towards   God,    we  fufter  wrongfully) 
will  be   mentioned  to  oar  honour  at  laftj 
not   without    a    filent    reproach    to    thofe, 
otherwife  good   men,    who  hearkening  too 
much  to  their  paffions,    were  not  fo  juft, 
much  lefs  fo  kind,  to  their  fellow-fervants 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.     Did  ever  Mat- 
ter pay  his  fervants  as  our  great  Lord  will 
do  his,     with  honour  in  the  prefence  of  all 
his  angels,    with  reft  from  all  their  labours, 
with   an    inheritance    incorruptible,     and  a 
crown  of    righteoufnefs  and  glory  that  fad- 
eth  not  away  ? 

Wherefore,  wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of 
good  courage,  and  he  {hall  ftrengthen  your 
heart.  You  have  the  prayers  of  your  Bre- 
thren in  the  Miniftry,  and  of  the  Church  of 
God  that  you  may  obtaip  mercy  of  the 
Lord  to  be  faithful;  and  have  your  faith- 
fulnefs  rewarded  with  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fort and  fuccefs.  Stir  up  the  gifts  of  God 
that  are  in  you.  Cherifh  in  yourfelf  thofe 
noble  principles  of  love  to  God,    to  Jefus, 

and 
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and  to  the  fouls  of  men.  Perfuaded  of  the 
excellency  of  a  beneficent  temper,  of  the 
worth  of  fouls,  which  are  immortal,  and 
the  worthlefnefs  of  a  dying  world,  efteem 
it  the  greateft  happinefs  of  your  life,  and 
moft  acceptable  way  of  glorifying,  imitat- 
ing, and  ferving  God,  to  do  good  to  men, 
efpecially  in  their  higheft  interefls.  Be  kind 
to  the  unkind,  have  charity  for  the  un- 
charitable, comfort  the  feeble  minded,  fup- 
port  the  weak,  be  patient  towards  all  men; 
and  by  manifeftation  of  the  truth,  let  it  be 
your  aim  to  commend  yourfelf  to  every 
man's  conference  in  the  fight  of  God.  In 
a  word,  take  heed  to  the  Miniftry  which 
you  have  received  of  the  Lord  to  fulfill  it  $ 
and,  that  you  may  not  be  too  much  af- 
fected with  the  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  you  meet  with,  frequently  think  of 
the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  the  work  to  which 
you  have  devoted  yourfelf,  the  afliftence 
and  pleafure  you  will  have  in  it,  if  you 
are  fincere,  and  the  infinite  greatnefs  of  the 
promifed  reward. 
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The  End  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at 
by  a  faithful  Minijler  of  the  Gof- 
pely  &c. 


AS  the  truth  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion 
appears  in  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
its  dodtrines  and  precepts,  and  the  excellence 
of  thefe  in  their  manifeft  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happinefs 
of  mankind ;  fo  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  the 
Chrijlian  Miniftry  is  alike  obvious  to  all  con- 
fidering  perfons,  from  the  original  defign  of 
it,  to  inftrudt  men  in  this  excellent,  this  di- 
vine, Religion,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  live 
agreeably  to  it,  in  certain  hope  of  the  re- 
ward of   eternal   life  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord:    the   ferious  thought  of   which 
muft  yield  very  great  fatisfadtion  to  all  fin- 
cere,  intelligent,    Chriftians.     And  I  parti- 
cularly mention  it  for  your  encouragement, 
Sir,  who  have   been  now  feparated  to  this 
facred  office,  as  well  as  theirs  who  have  cal- 
led you  to  labour  among  them  in  the  word 
and  dodtrine,    and  of  any    others  that  are 
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prefent,  and  witneffes  on  this  folemn  oc- 
cafion. 

When,  with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  paftoral  care,  there  is  a  happy  con- 
currence of  the  qualifications  of  the  perfons 
devoting  themfelves  to  it  (which  we  have 
good  reafon  to  thirtk  is  the  cafe  here)  no 
profpedt  can  be  more  agreeable,  no  jufter 
ground  of  rejoicing,  to  the  Church  of 
Chrift'. 

In  the  few  things  of  which!  would  briefly 
put  you  in  remembrance  at  this  time,  I  fhall 
take  my  rife  from  the  Apoftle  Paul's  ex- 
hortation to  his  Son  Timothy,  1  Eph.  i v.  1 6. 

TAKE  HEED  TOTHYSELF,  AND  TO 
THY  DOCTRINE  ;  CONTINUE  IN  THEM; 
FOR  IN  DOING  THIS,  THOU  SHALT 
BOTH  SAVE  THYSELF,  AND  THEM 
THAT    HEAR   THEE. 

You  fee,  Sir,  here  is  the  end  fuppofed 
to  be  aimed  at  bv  a  faithful  Minifter  of  the 
Gofpel,  viz.  his  own  fahationy  and  the  fal- 
vation  of  thofe  that  hear  him  ;  together  with 
the  means  prefcribed  for  the  attainment  of 
it,  taking  heed  to  himfelf  and  to  his  dcSirine, 
in  doing  which,  and  fo  continuing,  he  hath 
the  profpedt  of  fuccefs  to  excite  and  infpi- 
rit  him. 

Can  there  be  a  nobler  end,  and  of  nearer 
concernment  to  us  all,  than  that  here  pro- 
posed ? 
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pofed  ?  For  by  falvation,  in  the  Gofpel  fenfc 
of  the  word,  every  one  knows  the  higheft 
happinefs  to  be  underftood  of  which  man  is 
capable ;  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  affluence  of  the  moft  fatisfying 
delights,  in  the  prefence  and  injoyment  of 
God  to  eternity:  for  he  is  both  the  fole 
author  and  the  fupreme  objeSt  of  this  fe- 
licity, to  whom,  as  the  eternal  fountain  of 
all  good,  be  glory  forever.  It  is  a  to  the 
praife  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  that  be  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  The  glo- 
ry of  his  attributes  is  the  final  refult  of  all 
his  works,  of  Creation,  Providence,  and 
Redemption ;  in  which  therefore  we  are  to 
terminate  our  regard. 

And  when  we  confider  the  necefiity  of 
making  each  of  thefe  a  part  of  our  chief 
end,  with  the  infeparable  connection,  and 
natural  fubordination,  there  is  betwixt  them; 
it  muft  appear  ftrange,  that  in  a  cafe  fo 
plain,  and  where  all  fides  appeal  to  Reafon 
and  Scripture  as  the  common  rule  of  deci- 
fion,  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  diverfity  (I  was 
going  to  have  faid  contrariety)  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  men  about  thefe  things :  or,  if 
not  in  their  fentiments  themfelves,  yet  in 
their  manner  of  explaining  them;  one  re- 
prefenting  felflove,  another  benevolence,  a 
third  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  in  ef- 
fect the  fole  principle  which  over- rules  and 

fwal- 
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fwallows  up  the  other  two.     Which,  per- 
haps, may  in  part  be  owing  to   their  not 
attending  to  the  following  plain  diftindtion, 
viz.  that,    if  we  fpeak  of  their   refpedtive 
dignity  and  importance,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  fir  ft  in  order  is  the  glory  of 
God,  next  to  that   the  general  good,    and  in 
the  third  and  laft  place  private  felicity.     But 
if    we  confider  the  natural  progrefs  af  the 
mind  in  its  operations,  we  begin  with  feek- 
ing  our  own  happinefs,  then,  together  with 
our  ideas,    enlarge  our  defires  too,    to  the 
happinefs  of  others  5  and  from  thence  rife  to 
the  glory  of  God,  as  the  furtheft  limit  of 
our  view ;  while,  from  an  inward  convicti- 
on of  the  neceffary  relation  between  them, 
and  the  mutual  happy  influence  they  have 
upon  one   another,    we    jointly   purfue  all 
three.     Nor  is  there  any  need  of  our  being 
folicitous    about    tbe    refpedtive    degree   of 
ftrength  with  which  they  adt  upon  us  ;  this 
being  an  inquiry  more  curious  than  ufeful, 
and,  generally  fpeaking,  not  fo  very  eafy  to 
be  refolved.      It    is  enough,    that  each   of 
them  powerfully  determines  us,  and  in  per- 
fedt  concert  with  the  other  two. 

Thou  jkalt  fave  thy/elf.  This  is  one  part 
of  the  motive  made  ufe  of  by  the  Apoftle 
in  order  to  engage  Timothy  to  the  vigorous 
difcharge  of  his  duty  ;  not  barely  fignifying 
what  would  be  the  effedt  of  his  taking  the 
courfe  here  diredttd  to  (of  which  afterwards) 

but 
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but  what  he  might  and  ought  to  propofe  to 
himfelf  and  what  the  Apoftle  takes  it  for 
granted  he  did  propofe,  for  his  encourage- 
ment in  well-doing. 

Self-love  is  an  original  affeftion  of  our 
nature ;  and  the  proper  objedl  of  felf-love  is 
felf -inter eft i  or  happinefs,  truly  fo  called. 
Nor  does  Religion  aim  to  extinguish  this 
natural  principle  in  us,  or  oblige  us  to  en- 
deavour it,  but  only  teach  us  how  to  make 
a  right  ufe  of  it,  by  the  knowledge  it  gives 
us  of  our  chief  good,  and  final  felicity. 

Regard    that   as    your    higheft   intereft, 
which  is  really  fuch;   afpire  to  the  happi- 
nefs fet  before  you  in  the  Gofpel ;  and  then, 
that  you  are  felf -inter  ejledy   in  this  fenfe  of 
the  word,    will  be   not  your   crime,    but 
your   virtue,    a   commendation,   not  a  re- 
proach ;   not  in  the  leaft   interfering  with 
the  defire  of  pleafing  and  glorifying  God, 
and   contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  your 
fellow-creatures,    but  adding  frefli  life  and 
ftrength  to  it.     Unlefs  you  are  concerned  for 
your  own  real  happinefs,  you  will  never  be 
fo  for  that  of  others  5    nor  for  the  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  you  can 
have  no  very   exalted   apprehenfions,  while 
you  reprefent   him  not  to  yourfelf  as   the 
original  fountain  of  perfection  and  happinefs 
to  his  intelligent  creatures.      Nothing  will 
awaken  the  mind  of  man,    naturally  indo- 
lent and  fluggifli,    like  the  profpefl:  of   an 

eternal 
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eternal  heaven,  the  abode  of  holy  and  hap* 
py  fpirits,  of  facredjoys,  and  everlafting  reft; 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  thefe  blefled  man- 
fions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of 
coming  fhort  of  them,  on  the  other.  Know- 
ing the  mercies  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
you  will  be  the  more  earneft  to  perfuade 
men  to  Jlee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

Begin  therefore  with  the  care  of  your  own 
foul.  Confider  well  its  nature  and  dignity, 
forget  not  its  danger  ;  labour  after  the  af- 
furance  of  your  own  intereft  in  the  favour 
of  God,  and  title  to  the  promifed  reward  j 
and  the  peace  and  fatisfadtion  hence  refult- 
ing  will  infufe  a  ftrange  vigour  into  your 
faculties,  quicken  your  zeal  and  alacrity  in 
the  fervice  of  your  heavenly  Mafter,  and 
render  every  part  of  your  work  much 
more  eaiy  and   delightful. 

Nor  is  there  any  fear  of  your  over-doing 
it  ;  or  occafion  for  your  diftinguifhing  fa 
nicely,  as  fome  have  done,  betwixt  being 
influenced  by  the  confideration  of  your  own 
happinefs,  as  your  own,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole,  or  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  glory  of  God;  the  latter  of 
which  they  contend  for,  without  allowing 
of  the  former  :  this  is  refining  upon  things 
till  the  very  fubPcance  of  them  is  quite  gone, 
and  can  anfwer  no  end,  that  I  fee,  but 
making  fome  perfons  conceited,  with  an  ima- 
gination - 
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gination  of  their  having  foared  fo  much 
above  the  common  pitch,  and  others  fad, 
that  ought  not  to  be  made  fo-  When  we 
are  enjoined  to  love  our  neighbour  as  b  our- 
felves  (not  more  than  ourfelves)  and  have 
the  example  of  Mofes,  and  of  a  much  great- 
er than  Mofes,  our  bleffed  Lord,  recorded 
for  our  imitation,  one  of  whom  chofe  to 
fuffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God, 
becaufe  he  had  c  refpeB  to  the  recompence  of 
reward,  the  other  for  the  *joy  fet  before 
hint)  willingly  endured  the  crofs,  defpifing  the 
Jhame;  in  thefe,  and  fo  in  other  places, 
we  have  our  duty  (imply  propofed  to  us, 
without  the  leaft  hint  of  any  danger  we  are 
in  of  loving  ourfelves  too  well,  and  fetting 
too  high  a  value  upon  our  own  happinefs, 
fo  as  to  pafs  over  the  love  of  God,  and 
our  neighbour. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  as  a  Chriflian, 
and  much  more  as  a  Chriftian  Minijler% 
you  (hould  extend  your  good  wifhes  and 
endeavours  yet  further,  and  feek  to  fave 
others  as  well  as  yourfelf.  Thou  fialt  Jave 
thyfelf,  and  them  that  hear  thee.  Provided 
you  are  really  folicitous  about  your  own 
falvation,  any  fuch  admonition  as  this  will 
be  little  wanted.  You  will  not,  you  can- 
not, in  that  cafe  have  refpedt  to  your  own 
things  only,  but  will  alfo  mind  the  things 
of  others;  the  very  nature  of  thefe  fpiritual 
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and  eternal  things  being  fuch,  that  the  great- 
er  the  number  of  the  communicants  is, 
the  greater  in  fome  fenfc  is  the  (hare  of 
every  one,  at  leaft  as  to  the  fatisfa&ion  he 
hath  in  them.  And,  there  being  one  heart 
and  one  foul,  no  one  faith  that  ought  of 
the  things  he  poffeffes  is  his  own,  but  the 
joy  of  one  is  the  joy  of  all.  Which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  thought  that  does  not  much 
favour  the  narrow  fcheme,  which  contracts 
the  bounds  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  fup- 
pofes  the  grace  to  be  the  greater  for  the 
fewnefs  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  (hewn ;  as 
if  the  happinefs  of  heaven  was  not  a  focial 
thing ;  and  the  command  e  to  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  did  not  imply  that  our  joy, 
and  confequently  our  obligation  to  the  great 
author  of  it,  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  greater 
for  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  divine  bounty 
and  goodnefs.  I  cannot  forbear  thinking, 
that  had  men  a  greater  largenefs  of  heart, 
their  notions  of  the  love  of  God  would  ordi- 
narily be  larger  too  $  the  defedt  never  lying 
on  God's  part. 

Let  me  add,  while  you  are  earneftly  con- 
tending to  Jave  yourfe/fy  and  them  that  hear 
you,  and  todo  all  the  good  you  can  to  all, 
what  you  feel  in  your  own  breaft  will  be 
a  fufficient  conviction  of  the  falfity  of  their 
notion,  who  affert  all  benevolence  to  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  felf-love  in  difguife,  differing 

from 
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from  what  is  commonly  fo  called,  only  in 
this,  that  in  one  cafe  felf-love  goes  more  di- 
reBly  to  its  end,  in  the  other  more  round 
about,  by  the  way  of  common  good,  which 
it  confiders  and  values  merely  as  a  means 
of  private  happinefs.  Only  obferve  the 
workings  of  your  own  mind,  and  you  will 
find  this  to  be  a  grofs  mifreprefentation  of 
human  nature,  and  exceeding  unjuft ;  for 
though  felf-love  be  in  nature  prior  to  every 
ether  affeftion,  and  a  man  fuppofed  not  to 
love  himfelf,  could  not  love  any  perfon  or 
thing  befides ;  becaufe  having  no  happinefs 
of  his  own,  he  could  have  no  notion  what 
the  happinefs  of  another  meant,  nor  indeed 
any  fuch  principle  as  love  and  defire  in  his 
nature  ;  yet  the  idea  of  benevolence,  or  the 
good-will  we  bear  to  others,  is  plainly  dif- 
tinft  from  that  of  felf-love,  and  may  be 
proved  to  be  fo  by  the  pleafure  immediately 
arifing  from  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  efpecially  when  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  us ;  for  which  pleafure  there  would 
be  no  room,  fuppofing  every  man  were  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf,  that  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  of  all  other  perfons  were  alike  indif- 
ferent to  him,  any  further  than  his  own 
happened  to  be  connected  with  theirs  5  like 
thofe  who,  being  embarked  in  the  fame 
veifel,  and  joint  (harers  in  the  profits  of  the 
voyage,  fhould  heartily  wi(h  the  prefervati- 
on   of  the  fhip,    and  help  towards  it,     but 
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each  with  a  view  only  to  himfelf,  other- 
wife  not  in  the  leaft  concerned  whether  it 
arrived  fafe  to  the  intended  haven,  or  funk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Social  affections  are  a  credit  to  human  na- 
ture. There  is  a  pleafure  in  the  exercife 
of  them,  where  only  fome  inferior  good  is 
to' be  procured  ;  but  the  divineft  fatisfadtion 
is  when  we  befriend  others  in  refpedt  of 
their  higheft,  their  eternal,  interefts.  The 
falvation  of  fouls  is  a  glorious  end  indeed, 
the  vaft  importance  of  the  minifterial  of- 
fice is  never  more  confpicuous  than  in  this 
way  of  confidering  it ;  as  in  this  view  of 
it,  every  one  who  ingages  in  it  with  right 
aims,  and  hath  generous  afFedtions  beating 
in  his  breaft,  muft  be  difpofedy  as  well  as 
reckon  himfelf  obliged^  to  do  his  utmoft  to 
prevent  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  his  fellow- 
chriftians ;  thofe  especially  of  whom  he  hath 
a  more  particular  charge,  and  to  diredt, 
and  quicken,  and  affift  them  in  their  pur- 
fuit  after  sverlafting  happinefs.  If  the  gain 
of  the.  whole  world  cannot  countervail  the 
lofs  of  a  fingle  foul,  what  more  worthy 
the  ambition  of  a  truly  great  mind,  than 
not  to  fave  one  foul  only  (though  that 
would  richly  reward  the  pains  taken  to  this 
end)  but  many  fouls  from  death,  and  to 
condu&  them  in  the  paths  of  righteoufnefs 
and  immortality  ?  Think  of  this,  and  you 
will  hardly   need  any  other  motive  to  the 

faithful 
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faithful    difcharge   of    your   duty. And 

yet  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  this  further 
confideration,  that  in  labouring  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  immortal  fouls,  you  will  have  the 
nobleft  of  all  examples,  that  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  great  friend  and  lover  of  fouls,  to 
animate  you,  who  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  lapfed  into  a  ftate  of  extreme 
ignorance  and  corruption,  and  to  recover 
that  immortality  which  was  loft  by  the  fin 
of  man,  became  incarnate  and  died.  This 
was  the  travel  of  his  foul,  to  ranfom  the 
fouls  of  men,;  the  efFedt  of  which  when 
he  fees  he  is  fatisfied ,  f  finding  the  pleafure 
of  the  Lord  to  profper  in  his  hand,  and 
blefled  with  a  numerous  feed  of  righteous 
perfons  like  himfelf,  prepared  to  injoy  thofe 
glorious  rewards  which  he  procures  for,  and 
will  finally  beftow  upon  them.— -Though 
this  fingle  inftance  of  love  to  the  fouls  of 
men  exceeds  all  others  taken  together,  and 
fhould,  and  will,  have  more  weight 
with  every  one  truly  devoted  to  the  fervice 
of  his  great  Lord,  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
nay  it  may  be  of  great  ufe,  to  recolledl  any 
other  examples  of  this  kind  in  a  lower  fphere; 
efpecially  that  of  the  Apoftle  Paul,  who 
writing  to  the  Philippians  appeals  to  God  as 
his  record,  how  earneftly  %he  longed  after 
them  all  in  the  bowels  of  Chrift  ;  tells  the 
Corinthians,  that  h  they  were  in  his  heart  to 
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die  and  to  live  with  them ;  and  the  Theffalo- 
nians,  that  he  reckoned  himfelf  to  live,  when 
they  flood  faft  in  the  Lord ;  whofe  >  heart's 
dejire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Ifrael  was,  that 
they  might  be  faved -,  ready  were  it  proper, 
k  to  wijh  himfelf  accurfed  from  Chrifl  (cut 
off  from  all  the  privileges  of  external  com- 
munion with  his  church)  for  their  fakes,  and 
by  a  violent  death  lto  be  offered  up  to  God 
on  the  facrifice  and  fervice  of  their  faith, 
whom  he  had  converted  to  the  profeffion  of 
the  Gofpel. 

In  a  word  then,  the  end  I  fuppofe  you 
to  have  in  view,  viz.  everlafting  happinefs 
or  falvation,  both  your  own  and  that  of 
others,  with  the  glory  of  God  as  the  fu- 
preme  author,  condudter,  and  finifher  of 
this  vaft  defign,  muft,  duly  confidered,  prove 
a  mighty  incentive  to  diligence  and  refolu- 
tion  in  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  means  by  which 
it  is  accompliflied. 

And  what  the  principal  of  thefe  means 
are,  in  refpedt  of  the  part  which  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  the  (5ofpel  have  in  the  converfi^ 
on  and  falvation  of  fouls,  the  Apoftle  hath 
informed  us  in  thefe  words,  Take  heed  ta 
thy/elf  and  to  thy  doBrine.  For  once,  fup- 
pofe this  exhortation  directed  to  you  ;  as 
in  effed:  it  is  in  the  perfon  of  Timothy,  and 
to  all  others  who  have  taken  the  paftoral 
charge  upon  them. 

Take 
I  }  Thef.  ill  8.     kRom.  x.  i.    ix.  3.    !  PhjI.  ii.   jy. 
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Take  heed  unto  your/elf.  In  general,  that 
your  character,  as  a  fincerely  good  man,  a 
difciple  of  Chrift  indeed,  be  unexceptiona- 
ble; and,  more  particularly,  that  you  do 
i*ot  come  behind  in  certain  virtues  which 
are  likely  to  have  a  peculiarly  good  influ- 
ence in  this  matter. 

In  general,  you  are  to  take  heed  that 
your  character,  as  a  perfon  of  true  chrifti- 
an  integrity,  be  unblemilhed.  Every  .Mi- 
ni fter  of  the  Gofpel  ought  to  be  a  good  man ; 
this  qualification  is  indifpen  fable.  It  was 
formally,  by  the  Heathens  themfelves,  thought 
a  neceflary  qualification  for  their  accom- 
plifhed  Orator,  that  he  {hould  be  fo  ;  much 
more  then  muft  this  be  neceflary  for  the 
Chriflian  Orator,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  al- 
moft  lies  in  perfuading  men  to  be  good, 
that  they  may  be  happy.  I  muft  be  fure 
not  to  want  that  myfelf,  of  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  of  which  I  am  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  others;  and,  while  I  warn 
them  againft  being  deceived  with  a  wrong 
notion  of  genuine  vital  Religion,  or  of  their 
own  ftate  and  condition,  not  to  be  miftak- 
en  myfelf  in  thefe  things,  left  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myfelf 
fhould  be  a  caft-away. 

Nay,  fimply  to  be  good  fhould  not  con- 
tent you,  but  you  (hould  endeavour  to  ex- 
cel 5  to  have  the  evidence  of  your  fincerity 
as    bright  and   ftrong,    and  the   objections 
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againft  it  as  few  as  may  be.  This  is  the 
more  needful,  not  only  that  you  may  be  an 
example  to  the  flock,  which  every  Minif- 
ter  ought  to  be,  and  teach  men  their  duty 
with  the  greater  force  and  authority,  but 
to  put  to  filence  the  enemies  of  Religion, 
fhall  I  fay,  only,  or  likewife  add  fome  of 
the  friends  of  it  too  ?  I  fear  this  latter  is 
too  often  the  cafe,  in  the  prefent  divided 
ftate^of  the  Chriftian  Church  ;  that  which 
would  otherwife  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  a 
man's  goodnefs  in  the  judgment  of  common 
charity,  not  pafling  for  fuch  among  thofe 
who  do  not  fo  well  like  him  on  fome  other 
accounts.  To  bear  down  fuch  prejudices,  a 
peribn  muft  not  have  many  failings  and  ble- 
miihes ;  little  lefs  than  demonftration  being 
admitted,  fometimes,  by  good  men  one  of 
another,  when  they  do  not  ferve  in  the 
fame  party.  Why,  fince  they  are  thus  un- 
reafonable,  demonftration  let  them  have,  as 
far  as  you  are  capable  of  giving  it,  that 
what  they  will  not  grant  out  of  charity  and 
equity^  they  may  be  obliged  to  do  from  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  ccnviSiion. 

There  are  certain  virtues  which  yout 
fhoul4  more  peculiarly  cultivate,  as  they 
are  likely  to  have  a  particularly  good  influ- 
ence in  this  matter.  Such,  arriong  others, 
are  humility  and  meeknefs,  temperance, 
fincerity,  a  contempt  of  every  thing  mean 
and    fordid,    a    peaceable  temper,    charity, 

courage 
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courage  in  a  good  caufe,  and,  to  add  no 
more,  prudence. 

The  more  humble  and  meek  you  are,  fo 
as  to  keep  your  felf-efteem,  and  your  an- 
ger, within  due  bounds,  the  more  you  will 
refemble  your  great  Lord  and  Matter,  in 
whom  thefe  amiable  qualities  were  fo  dif- 
tinguifliing^  that  he  invites  his  followers  to 
learn  them  from  his  example"1.  Maintain 
a  wife  fobrtety  of  mind,  and  (hew  it  in  your 
outward  beh  iviour,  neither  affuming  honours 
and  preeminences  which  do  not  belong  to 
you,  nor  Mnfeafonably  and  importunately 
challenging  thofe  that  do ;  but  rather  leaving 
others  to  find  out,  and  freely  acknowledge 
what  is  valuable  in  you,  than  pointing  it  out 
to  them,  and  thereby  making  them  think 
you  are  too  fenfible  of  it  yourfelf. 

Thus  you  will  injoy  a  reft  and  tranquil- 
lity of  foul,  which  you  muft  not  otherwife 
hope  for,  and  rife  higher  in  favour  both 
with  God  and  man,  according  to  our  Sa- 
viour's obfervation,  that  n  he  that  hnmbleth 
himjelf  Jhall  be  exalted.  Defpife  none,  and 
you  will  not  be  defpifed  by  any.  Command 
your  own  paffions,  and  you  will  have  the 
greater  afcendant  over  the  paffions  of  other 
men. 

A  well-regulated  temperance  in  refpedt  of 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  alike  remote  from  a 
fuperftitious  aufterity  on  the  one  hand,  and 

what- 
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whatever  borders  on  too  great  delicacy  or  in- 
dulgence on  the  other,  will  be  of  ufe  to 
preferve  your  faculties  m  their  clefrrnefs  and 
vigour,  to  guard  th&  freedom  of  f  >ur  mind, 
to  convince  the  world  that  the  pleafures  of 
knowledge,  of  virtue,  and  devotidn,  are  the 
proper  happinefs  of  the  man,  and  (k  efteemed 
by  you,  and  to  give  you  the  h&jher  relifh 
of  thefe  purer  and  more  fublime  delights. 

By  fimpli xity  and  godly  fincerky,  a  frank 
open  behaviour,  void  of  all  guile  and  artifice, 
you  will  at  once  gain  the  efteevn  and  love 
of  thofe  you  converfe  with,  and'be  let  into 
their  very  fouls,  when  they  ckn  fee  into 
yours ;  having  no  reafon  to  fufpedl  you  of 
any  defign  upon  them,  but  what  you  avow, 
they  will  give  the  greater  heed  to  all  you 
fay,  as  fincerely  intended  for  their  good. 

Efpecially,  as  this  Jincerity  is  ufually,  if 
not  always,  joined  with  an  elevation  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  that  makes  a  man  fcorn 
every  thing  mean  and  fordid.  One  of  this 
chara&er  never  loves  money  fo  well  as,  for 
the  fake  of  it,  to  a£t  a  niggardly,  unfriendly, 
difhonourable,  not  to  fay  an  unjuft  part; 
and,  if  he  take  the  overfight  of  the  flock  of 
God,  does  it  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a 
ready  mind.  He  values  riches  only  for  their 
ufe,  not  for  themfelves,  and  believes  that 
as  God  knows  what  portion  of  thefe  things 
is  fafeft  and  beft  for  him  upon  the  whole, 
he  will  give  it  him  *,  confidering  which,  he 

can 
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can  be  contented  without  them,  and,  as  the 
confequence  of  that,  will  defcend  to  no  bafe 
arts  to  g^t  them,  and  of  what  he  hath  (if 
he  hath  more  than  neceffariesj  will  rather 
be  over  liberal  than  too  fparing.  Nothing 
makes  a  man  look  fo  truly  great  in  the 
eyes  of  /he  world  as  this  noble  difpofition, 
while  cot  etoufnefs  finks  the  character  of  any 
man,  ar?d  moft  of  all  of  a  Minifter. 

Love;  follow,  and  make  peace.  It  is 
the  happjeft  temper,  the  moft  divine  imploy- 
ment.  JKefides  the  reward  immediately  at- 
tending &\  ftate  of  tranquillity,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  more  good,  the 
fruit  of  righteoufnefs  being,  in  this  knfe, /own 
in  peace,  in  a  calm  halcyon  feafon,  by  them 
that  make  peace.  There  are  few  things, 
truth  and  honejly  excepted,  which  a  man 
fhould  not  be  willing  to  facrifice  for  peace- 
fake.  And  bleffed  are  all  they  who  are 
fo  difpofed,  °  for  they  jhall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

Let  your  charity  never  fail.  Let  not  a 
diverfity  of  fentiments  (but,  becaufe  this  a- 
lone  is  a  fmall  thing,  I  therefore  add)  or 
unfair  infinuations  and  refledions,  manifeft 
mifreprefentations,  or  even  defpiteful  and  in- 
jurious ufage,  be  able  to  cool,  much  lefs  to 
extinguifh,  this  facred  fire  in  your  breaft. 
Do  good  to  all-,  think  well  of  as  many,  and 
as  long  as  you  can  5  and  fpeak  evil  of  none. 

What- 
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Whatever  fuccefs  a  blind  intempereite  zeal 
may  have  for  a  time,  charity  muft.  get  the 
viftory  in  the  end.  i 

Nor  will  your  purfuing  peace  and(i  charity 
at  all  interfere  with  boldnefs  and  courdgp^  and 
an  inflexible  conflancy,  in  a  good/  caufe. 
While  you  allow  others  a  fort  of  latitude  in 
thinking  and  a&ing,  according  tot.the  dif- 
ferent light  and  manner  in  which  the  fame 
things  may  appear  to  the  minds  of  fincere 
Chriftians  themfelves,  you  are  not  to  vary 
a  hair's  breadth  in  your  own  profefiion  and 
pradtice  from  what  you  apprehenj  to  be 
sight  and  true.  Be  zealous,  refolved,  and 
itedfaft,  though  always  with  a  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs,  and  a  mind  open  to  conviftion,  from 
nvhomfoever  or  from  whencefoever  it  comes. 
Thus  you  will  beft  anfw^r  the  common  ob- 
]edtion  againft  the  advocates  for  peace  and 
liberty,  and  charity •>  that  it  is  not  a  zeal  for 
thefe  things,  but  an  indifference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Religion,  that  is  the  true  fpring 
and  reafon  of  their  condudt. 

Finally >  By  no  means  think  prudence, 
as  long  as  it  is  fuch,  and  does  not  degene- 
rate into  craft,  a  thing  to  be  afijamed  of; 
but  get  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  and  make 
as  much  ufe  of  it  (always  coupling  it  with 
Jincerity)  fince  all  you  can  get  will  be  fure 
litLle  enough  as  times  and  men  now  are.  I  will 
not  fay,    that  part  of  our  Saviour's  advice 

to 
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to  his  Apoftles,    p  be  wife  as  ferpents,  is  as 
much  in  feafon  now  at  it  was  at  the  time 
of  its  being  firft  given  j  but  this  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  fay,    that  the  prefent  is  a  feafon  in 
which  it  can  very  ill  be  fpared.     A  man 
iiath  occafion  for  a  great  deal  of  prudence^ 
that  his  very  good  be  not  evil  Jpoken  of. 
So  many  notions,  tempers,  paffions,  interefts, 
prejudices,  as  a  Minifter  hath  to  deal  with ; 
fo  many  proud,  bufy,  officious,    ill-defign- 
ing  men  as  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fo  many  weak,  how  well-meaning  foever, 
on  the  other  j  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  all 
offence,  he  muft  fteer  with  uncommon  cau- 
tion, and,  if  poffible,  make  himfelf  a  tho- 
rough mailer  of  the  art  of  prudence  -9  the 
art  I  fay,    which  hath  no  other  bounds  but 
thofe  which  the  virtue  of  prudence  prefcribes 
tq  it.      I  pray  God  to  quicken  you  in  the 
purfuit,  and  affiil  you  in  the  attainment  of 
this,  and  every  other  good  gift  $  as  you  have 
no  reafon  to  doubt  he   will,    on  condition 
that,    humbly  fenlible  of  your  dependance 
upon  him,  you  entreat  the  illumination  and 
aids  of  his  Spirit,  and  do  not  receive  them 
in  vain. 

The  other  head  of  advice  is,  Take  heed 
to  your  doBrine  ;  that  you  teach  truth,  and 
nothing  but  truth,  if  you  can  help  it,  at 
leaft  nothing  apparently  inconfiftent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Religion,  natural, 
or  revealed ;  and  when  I  fay  apparently \  I 
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mean  to  every  honejl  mindy  of  tolerable  capa- 
city, and  not  clouded  with  prejudice ;  which 
too  often  happens. 

But  what  is  truth  ?  And  where  fhall  we 
find  it  ?  As  our  Saviour  foretold,  the  time 
would  come  when  they  fhould  fay,  Lo  here 
is  Ghrift,  or  Lo  he  is  there  j  fo  fares  it  with 
truth y  amidft  the  feveral  contending  parties 
jn  the  chriftian  world,  each  pretending  to 
have  the  fole  poffeffion  of  the  true  dodtrine 
of  Chrift,  and  the  fole  right  of  difpenfing 
it  If  you  would  know  the  truth,  come 
to  us.  But  I  (hall  venture  to  fay  in  this, 
as  our  bleffed  Lord  did  in  the  other  cafe, 
believe  it  not,  go  not  after  them-,  which  I 
intend  of  following  them  with  an  implicit 
faith,  and  imitating  their  party-fpirit ;  not 
againft  hearing  what  they  have  to  fay  for 
themfelves.  To  feek  after  truth  in  this  way, 
laying  aiide  the  Scriptures^  or  underftandihg 
them  by  the  comments  of  the  feveral  parties, 
would  be  a  defperate  undertaking.  Nay,  I 
do  not  fee  how  a  man  could  come  to  any 
determination  at  all,  unlefs  he  was  able  to 
reconcile  con  traditions,  or  refolved  right  or 
wrong  to  flick  to  the  fide  he  was  bred  up 
in,  or  which  fome  fecular  view  led  him  to 
efpoufe.  Truth  is  beft  fought,  and  eafieft 
found  in  the  Scriptures  themfelves ;  here 
therefore  you  fhould  feek  for  it,  yet  fo  as 
not  to  negledl  any  afiiftance  that  offers  to- 
wards your  advancement  in  this  fort  of  know- 
ledge, 
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kSge,  which  is  the  method  you  take  in  the 
other  parts  of  learning,  (till  referving  a  right 
of  judging  for  yourfelf  upon  the  whole. 
Give  your  attendance  to  reading,  meditate  on 
thefe  things,  give  yourfelf  in  a  manner  whol- 
ly to  them  ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  your  thus 
diligently  fearching  the  Scriptures  with  a 
pure,  an  upright,  and  a  humble  mind, 
you  may.  reafonably  expeft  to  fucceed  bet- 
ter, and  to  have  greater  degrees  of  the  di- 
vine acceptance  and  illumination,  than  in 
any  other  method.  Honeft  men  that  think 
for  themfelves,  will  value  you  the  more  for 
doing  what  they  themfelves  nave  done,  though 
the  confequence  fliould  be  your  differing 
from  them  in  fome  opinions;  and  as  for 
the  cenfures  of  others,  who  want  honefty, 
or  whofe  notions  are  not  properly  their  own, 
but  their  party's  from  whom  they  have  ta- 
ken them,  they  are  not  worth  regarding. 

Befides  more  direSl  evidence  %  truth  hath 
very  often  the  advantage  of  fome  marks  by 
which  it  is  charadterifed  and  diftinguifhed 
from  falfliood.  Errors  are  apt  to  clafh 
and  contradict  one  another,  but  there  is  a 
conftant  harmony  in  truth;  and  therefore 
the  more  connected  the  feveral  parts  of  your 
fcheme  are,  and  the  more  fupport  they  lend 
one  to  the  other,  and  derive  from  thofe 
general  principles  which  are  common  to 
every  fyftem,  fo  much  the  better.  Where 
there   is  a   manifeft    inconfiftency  between 
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the  principles  of  Religion  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged amongft  Chriftians,  and  fome 
other  notions  which  men  endeavour  to  fatt- 
en on  to  them,  fo  that  they  cohere  no  bet- 
ter than  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  of 
Nebuchadnezzar* %  vilionary  image,  or  rather 
deftroy  one  another,  like^n?  and  water  (and 
it  were  eafy  to  name  fome  doflrines  in 
which  this  happens  *)  you  may  be  fure  of 

the 

*  That  God  is  a  Being  of  the  irioft  perfect  recti- 
tude of  nature,  infinitely  holy*  one  that  loveth  righteouf 
nefs  and  hateth  iniquity*  is  a  principle  acknowledged 
by  all  Chriftians ;  and  yet  even  among  Chriftians 
there  are  thofe  who  hold  every  man's  character  and 
actions,  good  or  bad,  to  be  originally  owing  to  the 
abfolute  decree  of  God  ;  fo  that  whatever  caufes  the 
evil  action  immediately  flows  from,  the  will  of  God 
is  the  firfi  and  fupreme  caufe,  in  obedience  to  which 
all  other  caufes  neceflarily  produce  the  effects  they  do, 
and  cannot  poffibly  produce  any  other  :  the  confiften- 
cy  of  which  two,  y/as.  God's  hatred  of  fin*  with  hi$ 
decreeing  or  willing  its  exiftence,  they  that  can  fhew, 
are  humbly  defired  to  do  it.— —The  fame  perfons 
profefs  to  believe,  agreeably  to  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and  the  conftant  language  of  Scripture* 
that  God  is  ju/t*  and  good*  and  gracious*  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  perfection  5  notwithstanding  which,  they 
fuppofe  the  firjl  man's  difobedience  to  affect  his  pos- 
terity in  fuch  a  manner,  by  imputation  or  propagati- 
on* that  they  are  all  deferving  of  eternal  mifery,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  aclually  fuffer  it,  as  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  an  action  which  they  could 
not  help.  Is  there  no  contradiction,  I  do  not  fay  to 
infinite  goodnefs,  or  to  any  goodnefs*  but  to  jujiice*  in 
this  proceeding  ?  Surely,  he  muft  wink  hard  that  does 
not  fee  it.  It  is  a  dictate  of  univerfal  Reafon, 
that  God  is  true^   and  not  denied  by  thofe  very  men, 

who, 
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the  falfity  of  all  fuch  notions ;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  unnatural  alliance  in  vain  attempted 
between  them  and  the  moft  facred  truths. 

Another  mark  of  truth  in  Religion  is,  the 
good  influence  it  hath  upon  bolinefs,  or  a 
right  temper  of  mind,  and  all  the  duties  and 
virtues  of  a  chriftian  life.  Practical  truth 
grows   out  of  fpeculative ;    at  leaft,  can  no 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  more 

who,  at  the  fame  time  give  fuch  a  fenfe  to  the  moft 
folemn,  the  moft  exprefs,  the  moft  numerous,  and 
moft  unlimited  exhortations,  declarations,  invitations, 
entreaties  and  promifes  of  the  word  of  God,  as  makes 
them  fignify  nothing  at  all,  or,  what  is  worfe  than 
nothing  to  the  major  part  of  the  chriftian  world, 
ferving  only  to  delude  them  with  falfe  hopes  now, 
and  to  aggravate  their  condemnation  at  laft.— — Ei- 
ther this  is  reprefenting  God  as  acting  inconfiftently 
with  fincerity  and  veracity;  or  fincerity  and  diifimula- 
tion,  veracity  and  unfaithfulnefs  are  the  fame  things. 
While,  in  words,  all  men  own  the  truth  of 
this  propofition,  that  God  is  no  refpetter  of  petjons> 
ratified  by  the  confenting  voice  of  Reafon  and  Revela-, 
tion,  how  many  really,  or  in  effeft,  deny  it,  by  teach- 
ing that,  in  the  distribution  of  final  recompences, 
the  foundation  of  God's  different  preceeding  with  the 
children  of  men,  is  not  their  having  acted  or  not  act- 
ed according  to  their  different  abilities,  and  improv- 
ed or  not  improved  the  talents  committed  to  them; 
but  their  being  of  a  certain  number  arbitrarily  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  or  the  contrary  ?  Upon  the 
whole,  the  peculiar  principles  of  this  odd  fcheme  of  doc- 
trine are  evidently  repugnant  to  the  firft  principles  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion  profeffedly  embraced  by  all 
Chriftians,  and  therefore  muft  needs  be  falfe  ;  and  thofe 
places  of  Scripture  that  feem  to  favour  them  ought  to  be 
taken  in  another  and  milder  fenfe,  of  which  they  are 
eaiily  capable,  and  which  indeed  they  require,  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  juft  and  fair  conftruction. 
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more  be  hurted  by  it  thaif  one  fpeculative 
truth  can  be  contrary  to,  and  difproved  by 
another.  This  is  that  found  dcBrine  of  which 
the  Apoftle  Paul  fo  often  fpeaks  in  his  Epi- 
ftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  j  as  any  one  may 
foon  convince  himfelf  that  will  but  confult  the 
places,  particularly  i  Tim.  i.  10.  Tit.  ii.  i,and 
following  verfes.  What  promotes  the  morals 
of  the  Gofpel,  and,  among  thefe,  relative 
virtues,  tending  to  {hew  the  neceflity,  the 
advantages,  and  the  lovelinefs  of  them,  is 
found  dodtrine ;  whatever,  in  its  natural  con- 
fequence,  vacates  the  obligations  to  a  holy  life, 
and  difcourages  the  practice  of  virtue  in  the 
whole,  or  in  any  particular  branches  of  it,  is 
contrary  to  found  doftrine,  and  can  never 
make  a  part  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  which 
is  a  dodtrine  according  to  godlinefs  *. 

Among 

*  The  fcheme  mentioned  in  the  marginal  note  juft  he- 
fore  will,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  fland  this  teft  (viz.  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  doctrines  to  promote  or  hinder  a 
good  lifej  no  better  than  it  did  the  former.  Whatever 
principles  deftroy  the  very  notion  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
i.  e.  of  virtue  and  vice,  holinefs  and  fin,  and  all  dijtinftion 
between  them,  have  a  plain  tendency  to  banifh  virtue  or 
holinefs  ttfelf  from  the  earth ;  for,  if  once  a  man  believes 
that  all  actions  are  alike  indifferent,  as  to  any  moral  good 
or  evil  that  is  in  them,  any  praife  or  blame  they  defer  vei 
there  can  be  no  room  for  confclence^  which  always  fupj- 
pofes  an  intrinfick  immutable  difference  in  actions,  and 
applauds  or  reproaches  men  according  as  they  obferve  or 
neglect  this  difference  in  the  conduct  of  t^heir  lives.  But 
are  the  principles  before-mentioned  thus  fubverfive  of 
the  moral  differences  of  actions  ?  Moft  certainly.  Were 

there 
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Among  other  fruits  of  found  do&rine,  there 
is  one  that  deferves  to  be  more  particularly 
taken  notice  of,   and  that  is  love,  the  nobleft 
paffion  of  the  human  foul,  and  higher!  per- 
fection 

there  any  thing  morally  and  unchangeably  good,  it  muft 
be  a  rule  of  action  to  God  himfelf;  whereas,  according 
to  the  notion  advanced  by  fame  men  of  the  divine  Sove- 
reignty,  the  fupreme  Being  conducts  all  his  proceedings 
by  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure.     Again,  if  all  things 
(actions  as  well  as  events)  arc  in  purfuance  ofabfolute 
decrees,  it  is  certain  that  men  are  not  free  agents  ;  and 
if  men  arenotym?,  fo  as  to  have  a  power  to  do  good  or 
evil,  they  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  the  one,  and  to  forbear 
the  other  ;  nor  can  any  thing  they  do  be  properly  good 
or  evil,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  being  the  pure  effect   of  ne- 
ceflity. — The  fame  principles  enervate  all  the  motives  to 
holinefs  from  the  per f  eel ions  of  God,  h  is  gm/«<?/}mani  felled 
in  Creation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  Providence^  his  un-- 
fpeakable  love  in  giving  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
foever  believeth  in  him  mould  not  perifh,  but  have  ever- 
lafting  life ;  the  death  ofChrifl,  and  his  love  in  dying  for 
us  ;  in  a  word,  from  the  promifes  and  threatenings  of  the 
Gofpel.  God,  as  reprefented  by  fome, would  not  be  a  pro- 
per object  of  our  imitation,  having  no  moral  perfections 
for  us  to  imitate  ;  or,  which  is  much  the  fame,  we  having 
no  ideas  of  thefe  perfections  of  holinefs,  juftice,  goodneis 
and  truth,  as  in  Qod9  and  no  other  way  to  guefs  at  them 
but   by  the    effecls,  which,  if  fuch  as  are  defcribed  by 
thefe  men,  would  make  it  the  mod  unfafe  and  deceitful 
rule  in  the  world,  to  act  in  imita    ...i  of  trie  Deity.   The 
gcodnefs  of  Creation  and  Providence  wouiu  quite  vanifh, 
as  to  the nqn-eleSf,  when  fet  over-againft  the  miferies  of 
an  everblting  frate,  to  which  it  was  defigned  to  be  in- 
troductory, and  does    inevitably  lead   them  :  no  benefit 
being  intenJ?d  to  the  non-elecl  by  the  mediation  o/Chri/i, 
they  could  be  under  no  obligation  for  it.     And  as  to  the 
promijes  and    threatenings   of  the  Gofpel,  the   mn-ele£i 
having  no  concern  with  the  former,  nor  the  eUcl  with 

Q^  2  the 
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fe&ion  both  of  Morality  and  Religion.  No- 
thing can  infpire  a  rational  love  of  the  "Deity ', 
but  truth,  becaufe  nothing  elfe  can  reprefent 
him  as  truly  amiable.  Juft  notions  of  God 
do  this  ;  while  others,  inftead  of  cherifliing 
that  love  of  God  which  cafteth  out  fear,  and 
fills  the  reafonable  mind  with  the  moft  tranf- 
porting  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
perfections  and  works,  are,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, good  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  beget  fuper- 
ftition  in  fome,  pride  and  uncharitablenefs  in 
others,  a  fecret  difguft,  or  endlefs  doubts  and 
perplexities  in  others,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  of  mens  minds. — And  there  is 
the  fame  difference  in  refpecSl  of  mutual  bene- 
volence',  or  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  on 
which  fome  principles  have  the  moft  friendly, 
others  the  moft  malignant  afpedt  $  fome  foften 
and  enlarge  the  heart,  others  harden  and  con- 
tract it ;  fome  produce  a  ftrong  and  univerfal 

at* 

ihe  latter,  one  of  them  would  be  without  hope,  the  other 
without  fear^  one  of  them  defperate^  the  other  fecurey 
according  to  mens  believing  themfelves  to  be  in  one  or 
the  other  clafs.  And  (hould  it  be  fuggefted,  that  thede* 
cree  is  unknown  to  them ;  the  anfwer  is  eafy,  that  they 
know  thus  much,  that  whatever  it  be,  it  will  certainly 
take  place  in  its  proper  time,  any  thing  they  do,  or  can 
do,  notwithftanding.  The  confequence  of  all  which  is, 
that  the  reftraints  from  evil,  and  all  motives  to  that  which 
is  good,  being  removed,  men,  following  thefe  principles, 
would  give  a  loofe  to  their  paflions,  and  be  much  worfe 
than  they  now  are.  Whereas,  did  they  a£l  up  to  the 
contrary  doctrines,  man  would  bear  a  very  great  refem- 
blance  to  God,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
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attraBion  ^rnong  fouls,  others  change  the 
attractive  into  a  repelling  quality.  The  for- 
mer notions  are  certainly  true,  the  latter  as 
undoubtedly  falfe  *. 

The 


*  Such  are  the  notions  which  have  been  tried  by  the 
two  former  marks  ;  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the  molt 
evident  dictates  of  Reafon,  and  deftructive  of  found  Mo- 
rals.    I  now  add,  fatal  above  all,  to  love.     Is  the  belief 
of  God's  having  appointed  one  man  tofalvation,  another 
to  damnation,  without  any  reafon  for  it  in  the  perfons 
themfelves,  only  becaufe  he  will  do  it,  a  proper  founda- 
tion to  be  laid  for  the  love  of  God ^  whether  we  take  that 
word  as  fignifying  a  delightful  veneration  of  God's  per- 
fections, or  grateful  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  to  us  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly ;  not  even  on  fuppcfition  I  am  fully  perfuaded  of 
my  being  in  the  number  of  thechofen  few.     Since,  if  I 
rightly  ponfjder  it,  I  can  never  approve  a  conduct  in  the 
greateft  of  beings,  and  in  the  higheft  instances,  the  low- 
eft  degrees  of  which  I  fliould  abhor  and  condemn  in  any 
other.     The  greater  the  Being,  and  the  more  exteniive 
and  terrible  the  dofolation  made  by  his  arbitrary  decrees, 
the  moredifpleafing,  inftead  of  lovely  and  venerable,  muft 
his  character  appear.     And  as  to  his  benefits,   how  great 
foever,  being  conferred,  not  from  any  delight  he  takes 
in  my  happinefs,  but  with  the  very  fame  defign  as  he 
makes  others  miferable,  that  is,  purely  to  (hew  his  irre- 
fiftible  power,  they  cannot  infpire  love  :  much  lefs  fhall 
I  be  difpofed  to  love  God,  if  under  an  uncertainty  of  my 
election  ;  and  leaft  of  all  can   I  be  obliged  to  love  God, 
or  capable  of  doing  it,  if  I  think  myfelf  reprobated  by 
him.     By  the  way,  this  fliews  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
poffibility  of  proving  our  election  upon  rational  grounds, 
according  to  thefe  principles.    I  have  no  good  reafon  to 
conclude  myfelf  elected  of  God,  unlefs  I  love  him  ;  and 
I  cannot  love  him  except  I  firft  believe  myfelf  elected, 
i,  e.  according  to  this  fcheme,  not  to  be  arbitrarily   re- 
jected by  him. — —As  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  what 
fupport  can  that  receive  from  thefe  ill-natured  principles  I 

Q.  3  W# 
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The  next  care  to  that  of  teaching  the  truth, 
and  nothing  elfe,  ought  to  be,  to  infift  moft: 
frequently  and  moft  earneftly  on  thofe  truths 
that  are  rnoft  necej/ary,  moft  ufeful,  moft  fea- 
fonable.  NeceJJ'ary  as  effential,  or  at  leaft 
very  important  points  of  the  Chriftian  Reve- 
lation, without  which  the  general  dodtrine  of 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  Gofpel-con- 
ftitution,  cannot  fo  well  be  apprehended.* 
Ufejid,  for  enlightning  the  mind,  informing 
the  confcience,  purifying  the  heart,  regulating 
the  paffions,  and  directing  the  courfe  of  the 
life  ;  and  feafonable,  by  being  adapted  to  the 
neceffities,  the  characters,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  hearers. 

And  that  the  truth  may  lofe  nothing  by  the 
manner  of  communicating  it,  you  muft  be 
fenfible  that  way  ought  to  bechofen  in  which 
it  is  conyeyed  with  the  greateft  clearnefs  to  the 
conceptions  of  men,  the  moft  convincing  evi- 
dence to  their  judgment  s>  and  the  moft  forcible 

and 


Will  not  thofe,  whofe  inclinations  agree  too  well  with 
their  principles,  think  themfelves  juftified  to  hate  whom 
they  believe  God  to  hate,  and  be  apt  to  make  a  fort  of 
merit  of  conforming  their  wills  and  their  conduct  to  his? 
— — On  the  contrary,  when  we  believe  the  mercies  of 
God  to  be  over  all  his  works,  and  his  intention  to  fave 
all  who,  by  their  obftinate  continuance  in  fin,  do  not  ex- 
clude themfelves  from  the  common  falvation,  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  a  glorious  defign  nalurally  dilate  the 
heart  in  love  to  God  and  man,  and  place  all  men  in  the 
moft  amiable  point  of  view,  as  good,  or  capable  of  being 
fo,  and  our  companions  in  blifs  for  ever. 
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and  winning  addrefs  to  their  affections  y  to  the 
intent  they  may  at  once  difcern  the  truth,  re- 
ceive it  in  the  love  thereof,  and  be  ingaged  to 
refolve  and  adt  agreeably  to  it.  When  your 
own  thoughts  of  things  are  juft  and  diftinft, 
and  your  words  and  expreffions,  which  are  the 
drefs  of  the  thoughts,  like  a  tranfparent  veil, 
do  not  hide  your  meaning,  but  let  it  be  plainly 
feen  through  5  when  you  neither  treat  your 
fubjedts  in  fuch  a  cold  dry  argumentative  way 
as  if  you  were  talking  of  things  of  no  im- 
portance to  yourfelf  or  hearers,  and  the  truth 
had  no  charms  but  for  the  underftanding  ;  nor 
yet  raife  the  afFedtions  without  laying  an  an- 
fwerable  foundation  in  the  judgment  tofup- 
port  them,  but  endeavour  to  have  a  proper 
mixture  of  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  light  and 
warmth  in  your  difcourfes ;  it  is  then  you  are 
likely  to  do  moft  fervice  to  truth,  and  to  the 
fouls  of  men.  Reafon  and  argument  there 
muft  be,  or  we  do  not  deal  with  mankind  as 
reafonable  beings :  but  Reafon  itfelf  dictates 
that  there  ought  to  be  fomething  befides,  be- 
caufe  human  nature  is  not  made  up  entirely  of 
Reafon,  but  of  Reafon  and  Affeffion. 

Some  other  things  might  be  named,  to 
which  you  fhould,  and  I  hope  will  take  heed ; 
fuch  as  performing  all  the  parts  of  publick 
worfhip  in  a  decent  and  edifying  manner,  a- 
greeable  to  the  Scripture  rule,  and  the  nature* 
oi  Go/pel injlitutions :  privately  converfingwith, 
advifing,  admonifhing,  and  comforting  your 

Q^4  flock, 
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flock,  as  there  is  occafion ;  conftantly  in  your 
fecret  devotions,  and  making  them  fubfervient 
and  preparatory  to  your  publick  work.     But 
I  (hall  content  myfelf  to  have  juft  mentioned 
thefe  things,    not  only   became  the  Apoftle 
faith  nothing  of  them  in  this  place,  but  alfo 
and  chiefly  becaufe  of  their  vifible  depend- 
ance  upon  what  hath  been  before  laid  ;  it  be- 
ing impofiible  that  a  pious  Minifter,  who  hath 
a  due  concern  for  his  own  and  the  falvation 
of  his  hearers,  and  labours  to    conform  his 
faith  as  well  as  his  life  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
fhould  be  carelefs  and  indifferent  about  his 
publick  miniftrations,  or  any  thing  ejfe  that 
may  forward  or  prejudice  his  principal  defign. 
I  have  very  little  time  left  to  confider  the 
fucc?efs  promifed  to  the  fteady  obfervation  of 
the  Wthod  here  laid  down.      Take  heed  to 
thyfelfy-and  to  thy  doBrine>  continue  in  them  \ 
for  in  Jo  doing  thou  Jhalt  both  Jave  thyfelf, 
and  them  that  hear  thee.     The  faving  your- 
felf  and  others  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  great 
end  you  have  in  view  (as  was  faid  before)  and 
v  it  feems  in  this  way  you  have  the  greateft 
probability  of  attaining  what  you  aim  at ;  for 
though  men  of   very   indifferent  lives   may 
fometimes  be  inftrumental  in  faving  others  by 
the  goodnefs  of  their  dodlrine,  and  iome  who 
hold  pernicious  dodtrines  may  do  muc|  by  the 
goodnefs  of    their  lives,  and  the  influence  of 
thofe  truths  which  are   mingled  with  their 

er- 
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Jfors*,  yet  it  may  juftly  be  expected,  that  the 
greateft  execution  will  be  done,  where  both 
thefe,  a  good  converfation  and  good  doctrine, 
are  found  united.  Not  that  the  effect,  after 
all,  will  follow,  as  to  the  falvation  of  others, 
without  their  concurrence,  in  which  they 
are  free  ;  but  becaufe,  having  taken  the  courfe 
now  mentioned,  you  have  difcharged  your 
duty,  which  is  all  that  you  are  anfwerable 
for,  fo  as  to  have  rejoicing  in  yourfelf,  and  a 
humble  affu ranee  that  your  reward  is  with 
God,  and  have  ufed  the  moft  probable  means 
of  bringing  your  hearers  to  concur  with  you  ; 
fince  truth  and  goodnefs  are  the  beft  engines 
we  can  irnplpy  in  laying  fiege  to  the  hearts  of 

men : 


*  It  was  promifed  by  our  Saviour  to  his  firft  difciples, 
that  if  they  drank  any  deadly  thing  it  jhouldnot  hurt  them. 
We  may  fay  fomething  like  this  of  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines embraced  by  fome  good  men.  They  embrace 
them,  and  yet  are  not  hurt  by  them ;  nay,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  them,  are,  it  may  be,  ufeful  to  others,  among 
whom  they  at  once  propagate  their  virtues  and  their  mif- 
takes.  But  then,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  what  the  difci- 
ples drank  was  neverthelefs  deadly  in  its  own  nature,  be- 
caufe the  operation  of  it  was  prevented  by  miracle ;  (6 
here,  mens  efcaping  an  hurt  themfelves,  and  being  the 
inftrument  of  good  to  others,  is,  no  argument  of  the  /«- 
pocence,  much  lefs  the  ufefulnefe^  of  their  notions.  They 
may  be  exceeding  pernicious  in  themfelves  for  all  that ; 
only,  an  honeft  heart,  and  the  virtue  of  fome  excellent 
truths,  like  a  vigorous  antidote,  happily  counter  -act 
them.  A  noble  medicine  may  cure,  notwithstanding 
fome  improper  ingredients  mixed  up  with  it  j  yet  frill  we 
fhould  be  very  much  miftaken  to  attribute  the  good  effect 
of  the  medicine  to  thefe  ingredients,  which,  at  beft,  help 
nothing  towards  it,  perhaps,  very  much  diminish  it. 
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men :  nor  as  if,  where  the  effedl  does  fol- 
low, we  were  to  afcribe  the  glory  of  it  to  men, 
but  to  God,  by  whofe  Word  and  Spirit  it  is 
brought  about.  The  neceffity  of  the  divine 
affiftance,  or  co-operation,  is  one  of  thofe 
things  which  they  that  take  heed  to  their  doc- 
trine will  not  fail  to  teach  and  inculcate; 
but  then  as  this  affiftance  is  necejfary,  fo  it 
may  be  depended  on  by  all  thofe,  whether  Mi- 
nifters  or  private  Christians,  who  fincerely 
pray  for  it,  and  faithfully  improve  it,  though 
they  are  not  without  their  imperfections. 

Upon  the  whole.  What  an  excellent  work 
is  it  you  are  ingaged  in !  And  what  a  glorious 
profpedt  lies  before  you !  Enough  to  put  life 
and  fpirit  into  your  endeavours,  and  to  render 
labour  itfelf  a  pleafure.  That  God  may  guide, 
affift,  comfort,  and  profper  you  in  the  future 
courfe  of  your  miniftry,  is  my  heart's  defire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  you;  to  which,  I 
doubt  not,  all  this  numerous  affembly  of 
Chriftians  will  fay,  Amen. 


Q.UE- 


QUERIES 

Propofed  to  the 

CONSIDERATION 

Of  all  fuch  as  think  it 

' An    Injury   to  Religion 

To  fhew  the 

Reafonablenefs  of  it. 


In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  under/landing  be 
men.     i  Cor.  xiv.  20. 


1732. 


T  O    T  H  E 

READER. 

HP  H  E  offence  taken  at  a  paffage  or  two  in 
•*■  an  Ordination  Sermon  *,  being  that  which 
gave  rife  to  the  following  Queries,  it  is  hoped 
the  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  ob- 
noxious pajfages  laid  before  him  •,  efpecially  when 
fome  of  the  Queries  cannot  be  fo  fully  under- 
fiood  without  them. 

c  We  fhould  take  all  opportunities  of  Jhew- 
c  ing  them  [our  hearers']  the  excellency  of 
c  the  doBrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy 
€  Religion,  (which,  by  the  way,  makes  a  part 
'  of  the  proof  of  its  truth  ;J  and  obferving  td 
1  them  how  admirably  they  all  confpire  in  one 
€  great  end,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  perfec- 
€  tion  and  happinefs  of  man.     It  fhould  be  our 

*  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  reafonable- 
c  nefs  of  thofe  duties  that  are  required  of  them, 

*  and  the  goodnefs  of  God  in  requiring  them.— 
1  //  became  Chrifl,  as  a  Lawgiver,  to  teach 

c  with 

*  For  the  Rev,  Mr,  4mory,  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Comljh. 
Vol  I.  p.  467, 
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with  authority  ,  leting  men  know  what  God 
required  of  them,  and  what  theyy  according 
to  their  behaviour ,  might  expedi  from  God\ 
without  entering  into  the  particular  rea* 
fons  of  his  commands,  and  proving  the  di- 
vine original  of  his  doBrine  from  a  diftindt 
confideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency ',  tho9 
he  himfelf  hints  at  this.  And  much  the  fame 
method  is  taken  in  thofe  facred  Writings  by 
which  the  Chri/lidn  Revelation  is  conveyed 
down  to  us.  The  doSlrine  they  contain  is 
perfectly  reafonable,  but  there  is  very  little 
reafoning  upon  it.  This  part  is  left  to  thofe 
who  are  only  the 'Expounders  of  the  Scripture 
Revelation,  and  who  owe  it  to  the  Author  of 
their  Faith,  to  the  Faith  itfelf,  and  to  them 
that  believe,  to  trace  and  mark  out  thofe  f oot- 
Jleps  of  the  divine  holinefs,  wifdom,  and  good- 
nefs,  that  are  Jo  confpicuous  in  the  frame  of 
our  Religion!— —And  further  on  in  the 
Sermon  •—  '  If  it  be  granted  that  there 
is  a  real  fanffifying  virtue  in  the  Go/pel,  un- 
der the  influences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  this  vir- 
tue muji  proceed  from  afitnefs  in  the  do&rines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  to  beget  in  us  the 
love  of  God  ,  and  of  thofe  qualities  and  ac- 
tions that  will  render  us  like  God :  which 
love  muji  be  the  eflfedl  of  a  conviffiion,  that 
the  things  which  the  Gofpel  afcribes  to  God  are 
adorable  perfections,  and  requires  of  man, 
tn  order  to  his  refembling  of  God,  are,  in  their 
own  nature,  lovely  and  excellent.     Even  the 

6  pro- 
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*  promifes  and  threatnings  of  the  Go/pel,    do 

*  not  perhaps  fo  direftly  influence  the  conver- 
'  fion  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  our  endeavours 
1  after  holinefs  >  but  rather,  indirectly,  as  they 

*  work  upon  our  paffions,  and  thereby  ingage  m 
c  to  confider  more  ferioujly  and  attentively  than 

*  we  fhould  otherwife  do,  the  reafonablenefs  of 
1  Religion;  the  intrinfickvalue  and  native  beauty 
c  of  holinefs,  and  great  excellence  of  all  thoje 
€  divine  andfpiritual  attainments  which  Crijli- 
J  anity  obliges  us  to  afpire  after.9 

"The  Reader  will  judge  whether  there  be  any 
thing  fo  criminal,  or  doubtful,  in  thefe  paf 
fages,  as  to  call  for  an  apology  or  explanation. 

'The  Author  of  the  Queries  is  fenjible  he 
could  have  reduced  them  to  a  fmaller  number ; 
but  he  conjidered  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
oj  more  ufe  to  the  generality  of  readers  in  the 
pfefent  form,  in  which  the  thoughts  are  drawn, 
out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  than  they 
would  have  been,  had  the  thoughts  been  crouded 
into  a  very  narrow  compafs,  and  rather  implied 
than  expreffed. 

He  hath  one  more  favour  to  beg,  and  that 
is,  that  halting,  in  reading  a  Reformation- 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Wifhart,  lately  publijhed,  among 
many  other  things  excellently  obferved  by  that 
judicious  Divine,  been  particularly  /truck  with 
the  reprefentation  there  made>  of  the  mi/chiefs 
attending  the  negledl  oj  a  rational  and  virtuous 
Education,   he  may  be  pardoned  the  liberty  he 

hath 
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hath  taken  to  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it,  being  fo 
agreeable  to  his  ownfentiments  and  dejign.—'  1 
/peak  it  with  very  great  concern ;  /  cannot 
help  being  apprehenjive  that  the  hofenefs  and 
debauchery  fo  much  lamented  in  many ,  who  are 
obferved  to  have  had  a  religious  Educationy 
may  often  be  found  to  proceed \  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  from  that  very  Education  it/elf9  as  it  is 
managed :  for  I  may  appeal  to  attentive  ob- 
fervers,  whether  that  which  obtains  the  name 
of  a  religious  Education,  does  not  often  turn 
out  in  fuch  a  jhape  as  this  f  The  care  of  Pa- 
rents or  Injlrudlors,  about  the  religious  part 
of  Education,  is  almofl  wholly  fpent  in  incul- 
cating upon  young  ones  the  Shibboleth  of  a 
Party ,  making  them  acquainted  with,   and 
infilling  into  them  a  regard  for  the  particu- 
lar doffirines,  or  peculiar  forms  of  their  own 
feB ,  in  which  there  may  oft-times  be  found  a 
mixture  of  things  abfurd  or  trifling ;  which 
yet  are  inculcated  with  as  great  earnejlnefsy 
and  by  the  fame  methods ',  with  the  mofl  weighty 
and  important  points  >  —  and  in/lead  of  form- 
ing their  minds  to  a  rational  fenfe  of  good  and 
evil,  a  tafle  andrelijh  for  true  piety  and  vir- 
tue, upon  fuch  principles  as  will  ft  and  the  tejl 
of  a  mofl  fir i 51  examination  ,  any  inflames  of 
good  practice   they   are  taught,    are  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  mere  authority,  or  by 
the  awe  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
which,  as  they  are  made  ufe  of,  without  ever 
explaining  the  nature  andjuflice  of  them,  can 

c  con* 
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contribute  no  more  to  promote  a  liberal  piety 
and  virtue,  a  relijh  for  true  goodnefs,  and 
favour  of  honejly  in  the  mind,  than  whips 
and  fugar-plumbs :  while,  in  all  the  ojfii  &s  of 
Religion  to  which  they  are  accnflomed,  they 
are  detained  before  the  Lord  againfl  their 
will',  forced  to  run  the  round  of  certain 
forms  they  know  no  good  in ;  no  care  being  taken 
to  infill  into  them  a  juflfenfe  of  true  piety  and 
devotion,  or  a  regard  to  any  valuable  purpofe 
in  fuch  obfervances,  fave  only  the  pleafing  of 
their  Parents ;  whofe  devotion  and  piety  at  the 
fame  time  they  cbferve  to  be  exerted  in  fuch 
a  way,  as  tends  to  give  them  no  amiable  and 
inviting,  but  rather  a  difgufling  and  for- 
biding  view  of  it.     — Is  this  to  train  up  a 

Child  in  the  way  that  he  fhould  go  ? 

When  a  creature  (thus  neglecled  floall  I  fay, 
or  rather)  with  great  care  mifguided,  comes 
to  be  emancipated  from  fuch  fetters,  and  get 
rid  of  fuch  aukward  reflraints ;  when  the  raw 
unformed  Youth  comes  once  fas  perhaps  with 
a  fcanty  portion  of  under  (landing,  and  very 
Jlender  exercife  ofReafon  he  may)  to  difcover  a 
flaw  or  weaknefs  in  fame  things,  that,  it  may 
be,  he  hath  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  equally 
facred  with  God  and  virtue,  goodnefs  and  ho- 
nejly, mujl  it  not  be  natural  for  him,  upon 
fuch  a  difcovery,  with  the  concurrence  of  wild 
pajjions,  ufedtono  regular  government,  to  draw 
very  general  and  hajly   conclufions,    and  to 
throw  up  at  once  every  thing  he  hath  been  for  - 
Vol.  IV.  R  \  merly 
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*  merly  taught,  and  which  his  Education  hath 
c  jurnijhed  him  with  nothing  to  fay  for,  more 
1  than  for  fome  things  he  hath  now  found  to  be 

*  trifling  and  abjiird  ¥ 

Here  may  it  not  be  juflly  made  a  Query, 
Whether  Parents  and  Injlruffors  were  notfr/i 
led  into  this  error,  in  the  Education  of  Children , 
by  Divines  ?  And,  whether  therefore  theje  latter \ 
as  they  led  them  in,  are  not  concerned  to  do  their 
endeavour  to  lead  them  out  of  it  again  ? 


QJJ  E  R  I  E  S 


QUERIES 

Propofed  to  the 

Consideration   &c. 


^u  e  r  r  i. 

IS  not  Reafon  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  perceive  the  truth  or  falf- 
hood  of  Propofitions  (as  well  as  their  mean- 
ing) that  is,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  or  falfliood  ?  Even  fhewing  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  things,  what  is  it  elfe  but  fhew- 
ing the  truth  of  fome  Proportion  relating  to 
their  reafonablenefs  ?  As  he  that  proves  or 
fees  the  reafonablenefs  of  gratitude,  does,  in 
effedt,  prove  or  fee  the  truth  of  this  Propo- 
rtion, that  gratitude  is  a  reafonable  thing.  Is 
not  this  a  right  notion  of  Reafon?  And  is 
there  any  thing  of  carnality  in  Reafon  thus 
explained  ?  Is  not  carnal  Reafon,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  word,  a  contradiction  in  terms?  There 

R  2  being, 
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being,  in  fa£t,  no  worfe  foes  to  Reafon,  or 
greater  hinderances  and  obftrudtions  in  reafon- 
ing,  efpecially  concerning  matters  of  Religion, 
than  thofe  which  the  Scripture  calls  the  lufts 
and  the  works  of  the  flefli. 

<t  U  E  R  r  II. 

Is  not  Reafon  a  gift  of  God  with  which  we 
ought,  in  the  beft  manner  we  can,  to  glorify 
the  giver  ?  And  do  we  not  then  glorify  God 
with  our  Reafon,  when  we  trace  and  mark 
out  thofe  footfteps  of  the  divine  wifdom,  holi- 
nefs,  and  goodnefs,  which  are  fo  confpicuous 
in  the  frame  of  our  Religion  ?  Wifdom  is 
juftified  of  her  children;  how,  but  by  their 
having  right  apprehenfions  themfelves  of  the 
wifdom  of  God  in  his  Difpenfations  and  Laws, 
and  becoming  advocates  for  them  to  others  ? 
And  in  what  way  can  this  be  done  without 
reafoning  ? 

^tf  e  r  r  in. 

Is  not  Reafon  one  way  of  God's  fpeaking 
to  men,  as  Revelation  is  another  ?  If  fo;  af- 
ter God  hath  fpoken  to  us  by  Revelation^  are 
we  no  longer  to  attend  to  him,  as  he  fpeaks  to 
us,  and  inftruds  us,  by  our  Reafon  ?  Why  ? 
If  he  does  not  fpeak contrary  things;  which 
cannot  be  affirmed  without  blafphemy. 


^  U  E, 
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^U  E  R  T  IV. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  honour  God  as  our 
Creator  and  Governor  ?  And  of  this  are  we 
not  more  capable,  when  we  obferve  that  the 
Nature  and  the  Laws  which  he  hath  given  us, 
are  more  exactly  adapted  to  each  other,  (o  as 
to  produce  an  immediate  connection  between 
our  duty  and  our  happinefs?  And  what  elfe  is 
this  but  reafoning  in  Religion  ? 

^U  E  R  T  V. 

In  refpefl:  of  all  the  Moral  Precepts  of  the 
Gofpel,  is  not  the  Will  of  God  founded  in 
the  Reafon  of  things  ?  In  other  words  ;  is  not 
the  reafonablenefs  of  fome  a&ions,  and  the 
unreafonablenefs  of  fome  others,  one  ground, 
at  leaft,  of  God's  commanding  thofe  and  for- 
bidding thefe  ?  And  may  we  not  allowably 
make  that  a  reafon  for  our  doing  a  thing 
which  is  God's  reafon  for  commanding  it  ? 

%,U  E  R  T  VI. 

Does  not  what  we  call  the  excellency  of  the 
Chriflian  Religion  depend,  in  a  great  meafure, 
on  the  reafonablenefs  of  it  ?  And  is  not  that 
man  then  the  beft  judge  of  its  excellence  (cce- 
teris  paribus)  who  moft  clearly  difcerns  its 
reafonablenefs  ?  And,  this  being  granted,  does 
he  not  do  good  fervice  to  Religion  by  (hewing 
it  to  be  reafonable  ? 

R  3  %,U  fr 
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^U  E  R  T  VII. 

Are  miracles  alone  as  ftrong  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Chrijlianityy  as  miracles  in  con- 
junction with  the  Nature  of  its  DoffirineszxA 
Precepts  ?  If  not,  how  is  this  proof  from  the 
Doctrines  and  Precepts  to  be  managed,  with- 
out entering,  more  or  lefs,  into  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  Precepts; 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Dodirines  to  enforce 
them,  together  with  their  agreeablenefs  to, 
or,  at  leaft,  their  confiftency  with,  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  Reafon  ?  Or,  laying  afide  all 
external  evidence  from  miracles,  as  well  as 
intrinfick  from  the  Doftrine,  are  we  to  trufl: 
entirely  to  the  inward  tejlimony  of  the  Spirit? 
They  that  affert  this,  will  do  well  to  explain 
what  they  mean  by  the  tejlimony  of  the  Spirit, 
and  to  refledt  on  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  their  notion. 

^U  E  R  T  VIII. 

Is  there  not  an  order  in  duties  ?  And  are 
there  not  degrees  in  the  guilt  of  fins  ?  How 
is  this  to  be  difcovered  and  fixed,  but  by 
Reafon? 

^U  E  R  T  IX. 

Are  not  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour,   and   living  foberly,  righteoufly,    and 
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godly,  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  practical 
Religion?  And  are  not  a  great  many  good 
regions  to  be  given  for  all  thefe,  from  the 
nature  of  the  duties  them felves?  And  when 
l'uch  reafbns  can  be  given,  ought  they  not  to 
be  given  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  glory  of  God  they 
fliould  ? 

^U  E  R  r  X. 

Is  not  the  Chrifiian  Religion  a  more  perfedt 
Difpenfation  than  the  Law  of  Mofes,con{idcv'd 
as  a  reafonable  Service  ?  But  if  we  make  the 
mere  Will  of  God  the  entire  Ratio  of  both, 
wherein  will  the  mighty  difference  appear  be^ 
tween  them  ?  Or,  how  is  the  Gofpel  the  good, 
and  perfeB,  and  acceptable  Will  of  God,  any 
more  than  the  Law  ? 

^  U  E  R.  T  XI. 

Were  a  Minifter  to  preach  on  the  follow- 
ing Texts,  and  a  great  many  others  like  them, 
could  he  do  it  to  any  good  purpofe,  without 
Reafoning  ?  In  keeping  of  them  (the  Com- 
mandments of  God)  there  is  great  reward. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  He  that  fmeth  againfl  me 
wrongeth  his  own  foul.  My  yoke  is  eafy,  and 
my  bur  den  is  light.  Prove  all things,  hold  faji 
that  which  is  good.  And  as  he  reajbned  ofrigh- 
teoufnefs,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  comex 
Felix  trembled.  Whatfoever  things  are  true,  w- 

R  4  nerable% 
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iter  able,  jitft,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report",  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,  think 

cfthofe  things. 

^U  E  R  T  XII. 

Is  a  man's  acting  Out  of  regard  to  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  thing,  inconfiftent  with  his  having 
a  proper  refpect  to  the  Will  and  Authority  of 
Cod'?  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  impoitance  of  a  thing  is  by  Reafon 
difcovered  to  be,  is  not  that  thing  more  ap- 
parently the  Will  of  God  ?  This  being  fup- 
pofed ;  who  conforms  moft  exactly  to  the 
Will  of  God,  and  is  moft  likfely  to  be  vi- 
gorous and  fteady  in  the  practice  of  his  duty, 
he  that  ads  with  a  view  to  the  feveral  reafons 
and  motives  of  action  that  are  of  weight, 
doing  what  God  wills,  becaufe  he  wills  it,  and 
for  the  fame  reafons  that  he  wills  it,  as  far  as 
they  appear ;  or  he  that  only  confiders  the 
thing  as  commanded  ?  Will  not  this  latter  be 
more  apt,  under  a  ftrong  temptation,  to  quef- 
tion,  whether  he  hath  not  miftaken  the 
meaning  of  the  command ;  or  whether  the 
command  may  not  be  difpenfed  with,  never 
having  confidered  the  morality  of  it,  and  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil  % 

^U  E  R  T  XIII. 

Was  it  poffible  that  the  Chriftian  Church 
fhould  have  been  overfpread  fo  early  with  the 

grofleft 
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groffeft  corruptions  in  Doftrine  and  Worfhip, 
if  men  had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their  Bibles 
and  Reafon,  and  judged  for  themfelves,  not 
blindly  following  their  blind  Guides  ?  Or  could 
they  believe  and  hold  faft  the  plaineft  incon- 
fiftences,  which  hath  been  formerly  done, 
and  is  fo  ftill,  if  Reafon  were  not  discarded ; 
which  would  convince  them  that  Propositions 
true  and  falfe  about  the  fame  thing,  the  bejl 
of  principles  with  fome  of  the  worft,  were 
not  fit  company  to  lodge  together  in  the  fame 
head  ?  St.  Auftin,  when  a  Manichee,  was  a 
believer  of  two  oppofite  and  coeternal  prin- 
ciples of  things,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil : 
afterwards,  when  a  Catholick,  he  afferted  the 
unity  of  the  firft  principle ;  but  by  repre- 
fenting  every  thing  that  is  done  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  abfolute  decree,  he  did,  in 
effed:,  teach  that  the  fovereignly  good  Being 
was  the  uncontroulable  author  both  of  good 
and  evil.  And  muft  not  a  man  filence  his 
Reafon,  before  he  can  entertain  fuch  an 
inconfiftent  notion,  that  the  fountain  of living 
waters  does  at  once  fend  forth  fweet  water 
and  bitter  ? 

^U  E  R  T  XIV. 

Is  there  not  a  ftnefs  in  the  Doffrines  and 
Precepts  of  the  Gofpel  to  beget  in  us  the  love 
of  God,  and  of  thofe  qualities  and  actions 
which  will  render  us  like  God  ?  And  does  not 

their 
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their  fitnefs,  as  means  to  this  end,  arife  from 
their  apparent  goodnefs  and  reafonablenefs? 
As  to  the  promifes  and  threatenings  of  the 
Gofpel,  do  they  not  confpire  to  the  fame 
end,  by  working  on  our  paffions,  our  hopes 
and  fears,  and  thereby  ingaging  us  to  confider 
more  ferioufly  and  attentively  than  we  fhould 
otherwife  do,  the  reafonablenefs  of  Religion, 
the  obligation  we  are  under  from  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  gratitude  and  ingenuity  to  ferve 
God,  whofe  fervice  is  the  rnoft  perfeft  free-^ 
dom  5  the  intrinfick  value,  and  native  beauty 
of  holinefs,  and  great  excellence  of  all  thofe 
divine  and  fpiritual  attainments  which  Chrifti- 
anity  obliges  us  to  afpire  after?  &c.  So  that 
the  efficacy  of  Gofpel- promifes  and  threaten- 
ings in  kindling  the  love  of  God  in  the  foul, 
and  of  thofe  aftions  and  difpolitions  in  which 
the  image  of  God  confifts,  (which  by  the 
way  is  true  vital  Religion)  is  not  exerted  fo 
much  in  a  direSi  and  immediate  manner,  as 
indireftly  and  more  remotely,  by  being  the 
occafion  of  our  confidering  and  difcerning  the 
lovelinefs  of  thefe  things.  Take,  for  an  ex- 
ample, thofe  two  places  of  Scripture,  Blejfed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  Jhall  fee  God. 
Without  holinefs  no  man  Jhall  fee  the  Lord. 
As  far  as  fuch  paflages  influence  men  in  a 
moral  way,  not  only  determining  their  refolu- 
tions  to  deny  themfelves  fmful  gratifications, 
and  to  lead  a  fober,  righteous,  and  godly  life, 
but  a&ually  poffeffing  them  with  arelijh  and 

appro- 
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approbation  of  that  which  is  good ;  how  do 
they  produce  this  effect  if  not  chiefly  as  mo- 
fives  by  which  men  are   perfuaded  to  confi- 
der  the  nature  and  neceffity  of  this  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  happinefs  refulting  from  the  free 
intercourfe  of  a  holy  foul  with  a  holy  God  ; 
the  confideration  of  which  being  joined  with 
their  own  experience  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
life,  works  in  them  a  deep  convidiion  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  Religion,  as  this  conviction 
tends  to  bring  them  heartily  in  love  with  it  ? 
Without  this,  how   can   the  Chriftian  pro- 
perly delight  in  God,  or  have  any  tolerable  no- 
tion of  the  bleffednefs  of  injoying  him  ?  The 
fame  thing  is  much  more  evident  of  fome  other 
threatenings  5    for  what  direcl  efficacy  hath 
the   threatening   of   eternal   wrath  and  de- 
ftru&ion  toinfpiremen  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  goodnefs,  and  with  the  hatred  of  fin 
as  fin? 

^U  E  R  T  XV. 

In  whatever  ftate  we  confider  men,  whe- 
ther in  that  before  converfion  or  after,  is  it  of 
no  ufe  to  fet  before  them  the  reafonablenefs  of 
thofe  duties  that  are  required  of  them,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  God  in  requiring  them  ?  May  not 
thofe  who  are  ingaged  in  a  vicious  courfe  of 
life,  efpecially  perfons  of   fome  tempers,  be 
jirft  awakened  by  fuch  rational  confiderations, 
which  apply  to  their  underftandings  and  in- 
genuity, dating  the  occafion  and  beginnings  of 

tneir 
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their  converfion  to  God  from  thence ;  or  at 
leaft  of  fuch  a  degree  of  reformation  and 
amendment  as  brings  them  nearer  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  than  they  were  before,  and  renders 
them  much  more  ufeful  members  of  fociety  ? 
And  may  not  the  progrefs  of  others  who  are 
entered  upon  a  holy  life,  and  the  pleafure  they 
have  in  the  practice  of  piety,  the  adherence 
of  their  hearts  to  God,  the  elevation  of  their 
afFedtions,  and  livelinefs  of  their  devotions,  bs 
greatly  prompted  by  the  fame  means  ?  They 
who  deny  this,  are  defired  to  (hew  why,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not,  we  may  fay  can- 
not, work  Grace  where  there  is  not  the  fa- 
culty  of  Reafon,  the  free  exercife  of  that  fa- 
culty fhould  hinder  rather  than  invite  his  ope- 
rations, and  confpire  to  render  them  more 
fuccesful  ? 

^U  E  R  T  XVI. 

Did  not  Chrift  teach  as  a  Lawgiver ;  and 
his  Apoftles  as  perfons  infpired  ?  But  for  the 
ordinary  Minifters  of  the  Gofpel,  what  are 
they  elfe  than  Expounders  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 
velation ;  above  mere  Readers,  and  below 
men  infpired?  Now  the  queftion  is,  wThether 
the  lawgiver  and  the  infpired  perfon  do  not 
ad:  agreeably  to  their  character,  though  they 
fhould  require  obedience,  without  affigning 
any  other  reafon  for  it  befides  the  authority 
which  the  command  is  built  on,  or  the  pro- 
mifes  and  threatenings  by  which  it  is  enforced  ? 

Was 
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Was  it  not  after  this  manner  the  Decalogue 
was  delivered  from  mount  Sinai,  and  the 
other  laws  were  recorded  by  Mofes?  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  is  it  not  allowable  for  them 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  expound  the  Scripture, 
yea,  and  their  duty  too,  according  to  the  beft 
of  their  capacity,  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the 
facred  Text,  and  by  Reafon  and  Argument 
to  vindicate  every  part  of  it  from  the  objec- 
tions raifed  again  ft  it  by  pride,  ignorance,  and 
finful  prejudices?  Could  they  who  fate  in 
Mofes's  Seat  have  given  the  Rationale  of  the 
Law,  affigning  the  ground  and  occafion  of 
every  particular  precept,  ought  they  not  to 
have  done  it,  in  order  to  demonftrate,  with 
the  greateft  evidence,  that  no  one  nation  had 
fiatutes  and  judgments  fo  righteous  as  all  that 
Law  which  Mofes  in  the  name  of  God fet  be- 
fore the  people  c/'Ifrael?  As  this,  with  regard 
to  the  Laws  and  Inftitutions  of  Chrift  may 
be  more  eafily  done,  is  it  any  mark  of  refpedt 
to  Chrift,  as  Lawgiver  of  the  Chriflian  Church, 
to  negledt  it  ? 

^U  E  R  T  XVII. 

If  becaufe  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  in 
the  fhort  accounts  we  have  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  by  them,  propofed  things  without 
much  or  frequent  reafoning  upon  them,  the 
Preachers  of  the  Gofpel  muft  not  venture  to 
reafon  with  their  hearers,  though  in  the  mofi: 
familiar  way,  and  in  things  that  are  the  proper 

fob- 
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fubjeds  of  reafoning,  or  muft  do  it  very  fpa* 
ringly ;  may  we  not  argue  in  like  manner,  that 
forafmuch  as  we  feldom  meet  with  any  but 
general  commands,  and  prohibitions  in  the 
facred  Scriptures,  we  ought  therefore  to  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  generals,  and  not  prefume 
to  bring  down  general  rules  to  particular 
cafes  and  circumflances?  Why  is  not  their 
example  a  rule,  from  which  we  are  never  to 
depart,  in  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other,  fo 
that,  for  inftance,  we  ought  not  to  explain 
the  meaning  and  extent  of  that  command, 
Lye  not  one  to  another,  (fhewing  that  equivo- 
cations, mental  refervations,  and  deceiving  by 
aBions,  as  well  as  by  words,  are  included  un- 
der it ;  which,  by  the  way,  too  cannot  be 
done  without  proper  arguments}  any  more 
than  to  prove  the  reafonablenefs  of  it,  by  fetting 
forth  the  evil  of  the  thing  forbidden  ?  If  he 
that  reafons  pretends  therein  to  be  wifer  than 
Ghrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  to  have  a  better 
way  of  preaching  than  they  had,  does  not  he 
do  the  very  fame  who  explains  ? 

\u  E  R  T  XVIII. 

What  a  bulk  muft  the  Writings  of  the  New 
Tejlament  have  grown  to,  did  they  not  only 
prefent  us  with  zjbort  view  of  the  Dodtrines, 
Precepts,  and  Promifes  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, but  contained  alfo  particular  and  co- 
pious enlargements  upon  each.    On  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  without  fuch  enlargements,  and  build- 
ing on  the  foundation  laid  in  Scripure,  within 
how  fhort  a  compafs  will  a  Minifter's  work, 
as  a  Preacher,  be  reduced  ?  How  little  will 
he  have  to  fay  upon  particular  fubjedts,  and 
how  hard  be  put  to  it  to  avoid  endlefs  and 
tirefome  repetitions,  fuppofing  him  to  con- 
tinue feveral  years  with  the  fame  People  ? 

%U  E  r  r  XIX. 

Who   exprefs   the    truefl:   regard  to   the 

Scripture  in  the  manner  of  their  preaching, 

they  who  make  it  their  aim  to  keep  clofe  to 

the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Holy  Ghofi  in 

every  part  of  it,  efpecially  when  any  Point 

of  Dodirine  is  to  be  eftablifhed  ->  or  others^ 

who  fatisfy  themfelves  with   the  found   of 

words,  taking  the  fenfe  upon  truft,  and  fome- 

times  have  not  even  that  poor  foundation  for 

their  difcoveries,  but  chufe  a  Text  for   no 

other,  or  better  reafon,  but  that  being  of  the 

allegorical  and  figurative  kind,  it  will  afford 

their  fancies  full  fcope  to  ramble,    and  give 

them  an  opportunity  to  prove  ftrange  things, 

which  cannot  be  proved  any  other  way  ?  e.  g. 

That  men  are  paffive  in  the  work  of  con- 

verfion,  able  to  contribute  little  or  nothing 

more  to  it  than  if  they  were  fo  many  flocks 

and  ftones,  is  a  notion  highly  injurious  to  the 

honour  of  our  Maker>  contradictory  to  the 

plaineft  affertions  of  Scripture,  and  deftrudlive 

of 
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of  every  exhortation  and  motive  to  a  holy 
life.  But  now  only  take  for  your  Text 
thofe  words  of  God  to  the  Prophet — Can  thefe 
bones  live  ?  Prophefy  over  thefe  bones,  and  fay 
unto  them,  0  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord —  and  you  carry  your  point  at  once. 
Rare  way  of  evincing  the  truth,  which  is 
equally  fitted  to  demonftrate  the  greateft 
abfurdities !  Witnefs  thofe  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  devourers  of  nonfenfe  and  con- 
tradiction, the  Papifls  ;  who  in  that  figura- 
tive expreffion,  This  is  my  Body,  have  found 
the  dodtrine  of  Tranfuhfiantiation  as  plainly 
taught,  as  fome  good  Protejlants  have  feveral 
articles  of  their  faith  in  other  metaphorical  and 
myftical  places  of  the  Bible. 

^U  E  R  T  XX. 

Is  not  the  judicious,  understanding  Chriftian, 
whofe  piety  is  fubftantial,  his  charity  exten- 
five,  and  his  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  a 
more  amiable  chara&er,  of  greater  credit  to 
Religion,  and  more  weight  and  authority  in 
the  world,  than  another  who  is  ftiff  and  po- 
sitive, he  hardly  knows  why,  or  for  what, 
and  very  often  in  the  wrong  place ;  apt  to 
confine  Religion  to  his  own  party,  and  child- 
ifhly  troubleibme  to  all  about  him  ?  Does  not 
one  as  a  Minifler,  a  Majler,  a  Parent,  or  in 
any  other  ftation  and  relation  of  life,  take  the 
way  to  allure  to  a  love  and  efteem  for  Religion 

thofe 
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thofe  who  are  within  the  fphcre  of  his  influ- 
ence; the  other  to  frighten  them  from  it  ? 
And  under  what  fort  of  Preaching  is  each  of 
thefe  characters  moft  likely  to  fpring  up,  and 
prevail?  Were  it  not  much  to  be  wi(hed,  that 
fome  men,  in  their  great  zeal  for  Religion, 
would  argue  and  reafon  for  it  more  than  they 
do;  and  not  run  the  hazard  of  expofing  it  to 
the  ridicule  of  enemies,  giving  difguft  to  the 
wifer  part  of  its  friends,  and  making  con- 
ceited enthufajls,  and  peevifli  ignorant  bigots 
of  too  many  of  the  reil  ? 

QU  E  R  T  XXI. 

Ought  not  fome  confideration  to  be  had 
of  the  prevailing  genius  and  tafte  of  the  Age 
for  rational  knowledge,  and  freer  inquiries  ? 
So  that,  allowing  there  have  been  times  when 
a  dogmatical  way  of  afferting  things  without 
proving  them,  and  railing  the  paffions  of  peo- 
ple in  a  mechanical^  rather  than  a  rational 
way,  anfwered  the  great  ends  of  Preaching 
better  than  any  other  method  would  have 
done  (which  I  am  far  from  believing)  yet  now 
that  the  ftate  of  things  is  very  much  altered, 
and  great  numbers  are  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  children,  nor  will  be  contented  to  have 
their  understandings  amazed  and  dazzled,  in- 
(lead  of  being  enlightened,  Minifters  ought  in 
prudence  to  change  their  way,  as  fir  asithey 
can  do  it  with  a  good  conference.    Would  that 

Vol.  IV.  S  me- 
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method  which  once  did  good,  now  do  mif* 
chief  j  and  another  method,  without  doing 
the  fame  hurt,  do  more  good;  and  ought 
not  that  to  be  laid  afide  then,  and  this 
chofen  ?  May  not  the  rational,  and  thtferi- 
ous  and  pathetick  fobriety  and  freedom  of 
thought,  be  reconciled  and  united  in  our 
Pulpit-Difcourfes  $  and  would  they  not  do 
more  execution  if  they  were  ?  Why  fhould 
we  fcruple  differing  from  a  former  Age  in 
the  method  of  Preaching  any  more  than  in 
the  expreffion  ;  if,  as  the  change  in  the  lan- 
guage makes  the  one  expedient,  fo  different 
circumftances  do  the  other  ?  Or,  What  rea- 
fon  have  we  to  think,  that  the  wifer  part  of 
our  Forefathers  would  not  have  had  fome  re- 
gard to  men  and  things  5  not  by  giving  up 
their  Religion,  but  in  order  to  procure  it  the 
greater  fuccefs  ?  As  it  is  certain,  thefe  never 
went  at  all,  or  not  fo  far,  into  the  puerile  and 
fanciful  way  of  Preaching  when  it  was  moft 
in  fafhion. 

$JJ  E  R  r  XXII. 

Are  not  fome  men  averfe  to  reafoning  on 
religious  fubjeSls,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
ill  confequence  it  will  be  of  to  their  favourite 
opinions?  Fir  ft,  You  muft  not  ufeyourRea- 
fon  upon  the  Doctrines  of  Chriftianity  -,  be- 
caufe  thofe  which  they  teach  for  fuch,  will 
not  bear  that  examination  $  being  as  oppofite 
to  all  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Scripture 

too, 
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too,  as  darknefs  is  to  light ;  of  which  kind 
are  abfolute  Decrees;  God's  giving  men  a 
Being,  but  never  putting  them  into  a  proper 
capacity  of  obtaining  happinefs,  or  avoiding 
mifery ;  which  is  to  make  their  Being  no  fa- 
vour, but  the  quite  contrary ;  and  confequently , 
to  take  away  all  obligation  to  God,  and  all 
foundation  of  guilt :  that  the  Gojpel  is  afforded 
to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  that  injoy  it,  only 
to  render  them  the  more  inexcufahle,  &c. — 
Next,  You  muft  not  reafon  upon  the  Precepts 
of  the  Gofpel,  though  they  approve  them- 
felves  to  the  Reafon  of  all  mankind ;  becaufe 
fhould  you  be  allowed  to  reafon  upon  any 
part  of  Religion,  the  moft  apparently  rea- 
fonable,  you  might  be  apt  to  go  further  than 
you  fhould;  attempt  to  prove  that  ccnfo- 
rioufneis  cannot  be  chriftian  zeal  -,  bitter  en- 
vy ings  and  ftrifes,  with  a  narrow,  felfifli,  or 
at  beft,  party  fpirit,  is  not  that  charity  which 
the  Gofpel  fo  earnefrly  recommends ;  nor  a 
worldly,  fcraping  temper,  any  mark  of  a 
man's  letting  his  affedtions  upon  things  above : 
and  from  hence  might  proceed  to  afk  a  rea- 
fon of  fome  other  things,  for  which  no  good 
reafon  can  be  given,  though  placed  by  too 
many  among  the  moft  precious  truths  of  the 
Gofpel.  Is  it  not  plain,  (according  to  an 
old  faying),  that  fuch  men  are  again fi  Reafon, 
becaufe  confcious  to  themfelves  that  Reafon 
is  againjl  them  -,  if  not  upon  the  fame  ae- 

S  2  count. 
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count,   alfo,   as  the  Pharifees  oppofed  6ur 
Bleffed  Lord,    becaufe  of  the  tendency  and 
defign  of  his  do&rine  to  take  off  the  people 
from  a   flavifh  dependence   upon    their  dic- 
tates ?  This  is  known  to  be  the  groundof  that 
great  care  which  the  Romifh  Church  takes,  to 
keep  all  of  her  Communion  from  examining 
thofe  large  and  naufeous  dofes  which  (he  ob- 
liges them  to  fwallow.     And  as  far  as  the 
fame  fpirit  and  pra&ice  prevail  among  Prote* 
Jlants,  they  forget,  and  put    off  their  own 
character,  and  adt  in  the   borrowed  one  of 
Papijts.  :  Whether  they  do  this  becaufe  they 
have  occafion  for  difguife  and  concealment, 
like  the  Papijls,  they  that  are  guilty  •fhould 
conlider;  and  all   others  will   eafily  judge. 
*- — 'The  next  f$uery  (hall  be  founded  on  the 
Quotation  in  the  Title-Page. 

^U  E  R  I   XXIII. 

If  repeating  after  others  be  the  work  of 
memory  only,  in  which  children  very  often, 
if  not  generally,  excel  grown  perfons,  are 
thofe  grown  perfons  to  be  efteemed  men  in 
underftanding,  of  whom  the  beft  that  can 
be  faid,  is,  that  they  have  not  forgot  the 
Catechifm  which  they  learned  when  they  were 
children  ?  Poffibly,  they  may  be  able  to  bring, 
what  they  have  been  taught  to;  call,  Proofs 
of  every  Point  of  their  Faith  or  Pradtice ;  but 
as  long  as  they  aequiefcein  thofe  Proofs,  good 

or 
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or  bad,  as  they  were  delivered  to  them,  as  it 
were  fealed  up>  without  all  inquiry,  reflection, 
or  exercife  of  the  leaft  aft  of  their  judgment 
about  them,  are  they  Proofs  to  them?  Let 
them  deferve  commendation  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  in  other  refpe&s,  is  it  not  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  chil- 
dren in  under/landing  ?  To  couclude. 

^U  E  R  T  XXIV. 

If  becaufe  Reafon,  or  rather  a  pretence  to 
it,  is  liable  to  be  abufed,  Reafon  therefore  mull 
be  banifhed  from  Religion,  will  not  this  juftify 
the  Papijls  in  laying  afide  the  Scriptures  too, 
which  may  be,  and  frequently  have  been, 
perverted  to  the  worft  purpofes?  Efpecially, 
when  forbidding  men  to  reafon,  but  allowing 
them  to  read  the  Scriptures  is  only  doing 
things  by  halves,  and  too  much  like  leaving 
a  man  in  poffeflion  of  a  fword  *  after  you  have 
put  out  his  eyes,  which  fhould  dired  him  in 
the  ufe  of  it. 


*  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Eph.  vi.  17. 
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/Mujl  beg  the  Reader's  patience  while  I  make 
two  or  three  general  obfervations  concerning 
the  Remarks,  not  mentioned  in  the  following 
Letter  to  the  Author.     The  firft  is  on  the  Re- 
marker'i  management  with  regard  to  the  chief 
fubjeft,  and,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  fole  occa- 
fion,  of  his  great  work,  viz.  the  *  Ordination 
Sermon,  and  Defence  of  it,  in  a  fmall  Pam- 
phlet, entitled,  Queries  propofed   to  the  con- 
fideration  of  all  fuch  as  think  it  an  injury  to 
Religion  to   (hew  the  Reafonablenefs  of  it. 
The  Remarks  confifl  but  of  four  and  twenty 
pages.     Of  thefe  the  Author  fpends  more  than 
twelve  before  he  comes  to  the  confederation  of 
the  Sermon  and  Queries,  which  he  quits  again, 
p.   2 1 ;  in    the  few  pages  between  making  a 
Diverfion  to  Dr.  Wifhart,  whom,  fo  impartial 
is  he,  he  treats  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  does 
me.  And  how  does  he  imploy  that  fmall  pittance 

of 
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of  his  Book  which  properly  relates  to  the  paffages 
excepted  againfl  in  the  /aid  Sermon  and  Que- 
ries? Is  it  in  briefly  and  fairly  flat ing  the 
matter  in  debate  ?  Anfwering,  or  giving  hints 
of  anfwers,  to  the  arguments  urged  in  the 
Queries  ?  Or  advancing  fo  much  as  one  fingle 
argument,  deferving  that  name,  againfl  the 
doStrine  in  the  Sermon  ?  Nothing  lefs.  He 
miftakes,  he  accufes,  he  rails,  he  exclaims  and 
laments  5  and  that's  all.  This,  indeed,  mufl 
be  faid  for  him,  that  he  is  a  bright  example 
of  ^dogmatical  and  mechanical  way  of  wri- 
ting, and  of  that  aver/ion  to  Reafon  in  Reli- 
gion, with  which  itjeems  to  be  one  principal  part 
of  his  aim  to  pofjefs  his  Readers. 

Another  obfervation  is,  that  what  hath  mojl 
truth,  and  the  greatefl  fhew  c/ argument,  in 
tffe  Remarks,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe;  not,  in 
the  leaf,  affecting  the  Author  of  the  Proofs  of 
a  Future  State.  The  Remarker  makes  ajhort 
flourifh  on  the  moral  proofs  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  a  life  after  this.  And  are  not 
the  moral  arguments  mojl  largely  injifted  on  by 
the  Author  of  the  Proofs  himjelj  ?  It  is  true> 
he  lays  the  foundation  in  the  natural  immorta- 
lity, or  fpirituality,  of  the  foul,  as  a  fair 
prefumption  of  its  being  defigned  to  continue 
for  ever  in  Being,  no  counter  probability  ap- 
pearing on  the  oppofite  fide ;  but  not  as  a  full 
proof  0/*  it,  without  taking  in  the  confderation 
of  the  fuperior  excellence,  of  the  human  foul  5 
Proofs,  Chap.  III.  §.  7,   8.  which  Jhews  the 

learned 
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learned  comparifon  of  the  fetting  dog  to  be 
quite  impertinet  to  the  prefent  cafe.  The  Re- 
marker,  likewife,  harangues  upon  fincerity; 
which,  he  truly  obferves,  will  not  excufe  men9 
when  it  fignifies  no  more  than  their  aBing  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent  thoughts.  And,  where 
bath  the  Author  of  the  Proofs  fuppofed  that 
it  would?  Where  hath  he  given  any  fuch 
maimed  and  partial  idea  of  fincerity  r  Hath 
he  not,  on  the  contrary,  expreffed  himf elf  with 
all  the  guard  he  could  have  been  expedled  to 
have  done,  if  he  had  forefeen  fuch  an  attack  ; 
pleading  for  none  among  the  Heathen  but  fuch 
as  were  honeft  minded,  and  had  integrity  of 
heart,  did  not  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteouf- 
nefs,  but  were  lovers  of  the  things  which  are 
good  and  true,^«^(incerelydefirous  of  know- 
ing and  doing  their  duty?  p.  183,  184.  But 
though  this  talk  of  fincerity,  and  the  moral 
Proofs  of  a  Future  State,  is  nothing  to  thepur- 
pofe,  of  confuting  any  thing  faid  by  the  Author 
of  the  Proofs,  it  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be 
to  the  Remarked  purpofe,  which  is,  too  evi- 
dently, to  give  the  world  as  bad  a  notion  as  he 

can  of  Mr.  G -.     But,  in  the  mean  while y 

I  much  doubt,  were  the  Remarker  to  be  tried  by 
his  own  notion  of  fincerity,  as  including  an  en- 
deavour to  know  the  truth,  he  would  not  very 
foon  be  able  to  find  a  Jury  of  twelve  good  men 
and  true,  to  acquit  him  in  this  particular  point ; 
for,  as  to  his  general  character,  /  am  far 
from  calling  that  in  queflion. 

The 
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The  laft  obfervation  relates  to  the  time  of 
publifliing  the  Remarks,  fix  Years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Books  *'  againfl  which  they  are 
'  levelled.  This  leaves  the  miftakes  that  occur  in 
them,  arifingfro?np3.G\on  and  prejudice,  with- 
out excufe.  If  they  had  been  drawn  up  and 
printed  in  hafte,  it  might  have  been  pleaded, 
that  the  Author  had  been  carried  too  far  by  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
truth,  which  he  imagined  to  be  injured  by  Mr. 

G ys  notions.     But   here  was  time  enough 

for  a  greater  fire  than  Jo  f mall  a  matter  fhould 
have  kindled,  to  go  out,  and  for  the  Remarker 
coolly  and  impartially  to  examine  the  criminal 
paffages,  which  would  have  convinced  him,  that 
they  were  really  very  innocent,  and  fo  have 
prevented  this  Jhame  to  himfelf  and  impofition 
on  the  zeal  of  his  credulous  Reader.  But 
here  lies  the  advantage  of  this  late  publication, 
The  circumflances  in  favour  of  the  Sermon,  as 
its  being  approved  by  the  Audie?ice,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  unanimous  defire  of  a  great  number 
of  Minifters  then  prefent,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
now  forgotten ;  the  Sermon  itfelf  not  eafiily  to, 
be  had,  and  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people, 
by  the  prejudices  iuduftrioujly \  infilled  and  pro- 
pagated againfi  certain  per fons,  for  a  confeder- 
ate time  pajl ,  better  fitted  to  receive  any  fug- 
geflions  of  the  Remarker,  without  fuffici on  of 
their  being  groundlefs,  and  to  take  the  impreffeon 
and  ply  he  is  willing  to  give  them.     This  fe  ems 

to 
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to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  as  far  as  appearances 
will  help  us  to  guefs  at  it.      But  how  fair  this 
fort  of  dealing  is,  I  leave  every  candid  and  in- 
quiring Reader  to  judge. 

N.  B.  To  make  the  Reader  fome  fatisfaElion 
for  this  perfonal  Debate,  of  which  let  the  ag- 
greffbr  bear  the  blame-,  if  Mr.  Ball,  or  any  friend 
of  his,  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  fober  inquiry \ 
Whether,  and  how  far,  the  Ufe  of  Reafon 
is  to  be  allowed  in  Religion,  the  Author  of 
the  following  Letter  promifes,  God  willing,  to 
give  what  is  offered  a  fair  examination,  and 
either  frankly  own  himfelfa  convert  to  his  Rea- 
fins,  or  fhew  caufe  why  he.  is  not. 


A 


A 

LETTER 

T  O    T  H  E 

Rev.  Mr.  B  A  L  L,  &c. 


Taunton,  Jan.  4,  1736-7. 

Reverend  Sir, 

IH  A  V  E  read  over  your  late  extraordi- 
nary performance,  and  have  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  to  be  able  to  fay,  that  I  heartily  for- 
give the  Writer,  and  wifli  him  no  other  harm 
than  a  better  fpirit.  Your  Book  is  certainly 
an  original  in  its  kind  ;  and  as  fuch,  it  repre- 
fents  me  an  unufual  appearance,  or  new 
light,  which  the  world  had  not  feen  for  many 
hundred  years;  one  that  exalt  myfelf  above 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  teach  mod  dan- 
gerous opinions.     In  the  very  Title  you  bring 

me 
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me  upon  the  ftage,  like  an  ecclefiaftical  cri- 
minal, dreffed  in  a  fort  of  Sambenito,  and 
both  there,  and  in  your  Book  do,  as  it  were, 
cry  out  as  loud  as  you  can — "  Fellow-Chrift- 
ians,  mark  this  man,  and  avoid  him  -,  let 
no  one  admonifh  him  as  a  Brother,  for  fo 
I  never  did,  but  count  him  an  enemy,  a 
grievous  wolf  entered  in  among  you,  not 
fparing  the  flock,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
fpared,  nor  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  honourable  war." 
Now,  though,  after  the  moft  ferious  and 
impartial  reflection,  I  am  not  fenfible  of  my 
having  given  the  leaft  juft  occafion  for  the 
leaft  part  of  all  this  outrage,  and  owe  you 
no  thanks  for  attempting  to  ruin  my  repu- 
tation and  ufefulnefs  in  the  Church  of  Chrift, 
yet  I  (ball  have  great  reafon  to  blefs  God,  if 
the  unkind  ufage  I  have  met  with  prove  the 
motive  to  my  fifting  every  part  of  my  tem- 
per and  condu&  more  narrowly  than  I  had 
ever  done  before,  humbling  myfelf  before 
God  for  my  moft  fecret  errors,  and  improving 
in  thofe  excellent,  but  too  much  neglected  vir- 
tues, of  meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  humility,  for- 
giveneft  of  injuries,  brotherly  kindnefs  and 
charity.  As  an  inftance  of  this  laft,  I  (hall 
endeavour,  Sir,  to  convince  you,  that,  under 
the  fpecious  notion  of  zeal  for  your  Mafter, 
you  have,  without  any  authority  for  it  from 
him,  been  unmercifully  beating  your  fellow- 
fervant,  and  doing  him  the  greatefl;  wrong. 

Small 
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Small  matters  (though  fuch  only  compara- 
tively) I  pafs  over,  nor  think  it  worth  my 
while  to  complain,  that  there  is  not  one  good- 
natured  paffage,  nor  a  fmgle  fentence  that 
{hews  the  lead  relentings  of  humanity,  much 
lefs  that  breathes  a  chriftian  fpirit,  through- 
out your  Book ;  contented  to  point  out  the 
grofler  mifreprefentations,  which,  in  cafe  they 
were  as  wilful  as  they  are  groundlefs,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  character  of 
an  honeft  man  ;  and,  with  all  the  foftnefs  of 
which  they  are  capable,  difcover  fuch  an 
amazing  degree  of  prejudice,  as,  perhaps,  is 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  an  Author  of  any 
learning,  fenfe  and  piety. 

The  Articles  of  my  accufation  are  as  fol- 
low  Becaufe  I  freely  declared,  as  many 

other  greater  and  better  men  than  my- 
felf  have  done,  againft  that  inhuman,  let 
me  add,  and  unchriftian  opinion,  which 
damns  all  the  Heathen  world  without  ex- 
ception, and  without  mercy,  {Proofs  of  a 
Future  State  from  Reafon)  therefore  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  free-thinkers,  or  deifls  of  the 
age,  and  intended  what  I  wrote  for  their  fer- 
vice  and  encouragement,  that  they  might 
think  themfelves  in  no  danger,  provided  they 
were  fincere,  (Remarks  y  p.  7,  and  8.)  though 
the  two  cafes,  of  men  bred  up  in  the  darknefs 
of  heathenifm,  and  our  modern  unbelievers, 
who  live  where  Chriftianity  is  the  Eftablifhed 
Religion,    and  are  apoftates  from  it,  are  as 

Vol.  IV.  T  widely 
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Widely  different  as  can  well  be ;  and  I  had 
exprefsly  obferved  in  favour  of  the  charitable 
notion,  [Proofs  of  a  Future  State \  p.  139.) 
That  it  greatly  facilitates  the  anfwer  to  an  ob- 
jection againjl  the  Gofpel,  from  its  imperfefl 
promulgation,  not  more  common  than  plaufible> 
and,  according  to  the  fcheme  which  fome  men 
have  framed  of  Cbriftianity,  utterly  unanfwer^ 
able. 

This  reafon  (and  it  were  eafy  to  add 
others)  is  fo  obvious,  of  the  peculiar  ac- 
ceptablenefs  of  this  notion,  of  the  falvability 
of  the  Heathen,  to  thofe  who  are  concerned 
for  the  honour  of  their  Religion,  and  would 
effeftually  vindicate  it  againft  the  reproaches 
of  its  enemies,  that  it  is  furprizing  you  could 
think  of  no  other  reafon  for  this  than  that  ill- 
natured  one  you  mention.  If  I  have  miftaken 
your  meaning  it  is  unwillingly,  and  muft  be 
imputed  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  paffage,  of 
which  I  can  hardly  make  fenfe  without  fup- 
pofing  an  error  or  two  of  the  Prefs.  Your 
Words  are,  1  can  think  $f  no  other  reafon  for 
mens  pleading  the  cafe  (caufe)  of  the  Heathen, 
than  becaufe%  as  our  Author  tells  us,  we  are  in 
an  age  of  free-thinkers,,  even  againft  the 
platineft  Scriptures.  7 hey  may  think  themfehes 
in  no  danger  if  they  are  fmcere.  The  fentence, 
I  apprehend,  is  wrong  pointed,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fingle  word,  {hould  run 
thus.  lean  think  of  no  other  reafon  for  mens 
pleading  the  caufe  of  the  Heathen,  than  becaufe 

we 
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we  are  in  an  age  of 'free-thinkers,  that,  even 
againjl  the  plainefl  Scriptures,  they  may  think 
themfelves  in  no  danger  if  they  are  fmcere.  For 
to  whom  does  the  word  they  refer  but  to 
free-thinkers  ?  And  who  are  the  free-think- 
ers but,  thofe  commonly  meant  by  that  name, 
the  deifts?  Though,  what  paflage  you  have 
in  your  eye,  when  you  fay,  ^he  Author  tells 
us  we  are  in  an  age  of  free-thinkers,  I  cannot 
guefs,  unlefs  it  be  £>uery  twenty-one,  where 
the  queftion  is  put — Whether  fome  confldera- 
tion  ought  not  to  be  had  of  the  prevailing  ge- 
nius and  tafte  of  the  Age  for  rational  know- 
ledge, and  freer  inquiries'?  But  as  thefe  ex- 
preffions  of  rational  knowledge  and  freer  inqui- 
ries, are  very  innocent  in  themfelves,  fo  I 
never  knew  them  ufed  or  underftood  in  that 
invidious  fenfe  which  you  feem  to  affix  to 
them,  as  I  dare  fay  the  Author  of  the  Que- 
ries did  not  fo  intend  them.  You  might 
therefore,  at  leaft,  have  allowed  me  to  have 
defigned  well  -,  and  if  you  thought  my  argu- 
ments did  not  come  up  to  the  point,  you 
would  have  done  much  better  to  {hew  where 
the  inconclufivenefs  of  them  lay,  than,  leting 
alone  his  arguments,  to  attack  the  fecret  in- 
tention of  the  Writer,  of  which  you  had  no 
commiffion  to  ereft  yourfelf  into  a  judge.  What 
my  thoughts  are  of  the  cafe  of  the  deijis  you 
might  have  feen  in  my  Difcourfe  of  Saving 
Faith,  p.  90,  91,  92.  to  which  I  refer  you 
for  fatisfaftion, 

T  2  Be- 
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Becaufe  I  had  faid,  /  did  not  fee  why  we 
might  not  have  charity  for  thofe  that  were 
funk  deeper  into  idolatry  (than  the  perfons  that 
had  been  juft  before  mentioned)  provided 
they  were  honeji  minded,  and  did  not  fo  much 
want  integrity  of  heart  as  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  divine  things.  (Proofs  of  a  Futare  State, 
p.  183.)  You  firft  change  the  word  deeper 
into  deepeft,  and  inftead  of  the  words  honeji 
■minded^  and  not  fo  much  wanting  integrity  of 
heart,  &c.  fubftitute  not  fcandaloujly  vicious, 
and  then  afk,  What  (hall  we  fay  to  this  man's 
profeffion  of  friendship  to  Revelation  ?  (Re- 
marks, p.  8.)  While  others,  when  they  meet 
with  this,  and  feveral  inftances  more  of  im- 
morality in  writing,  will  be  apt  to  think  there 
is  much  more  reafon  for  putting  the  queftion, 
Where  is  the  Remarkets  regard  to  the  rules  of 
common  equity  and  truth? 

Becaufe  I  did  not  apprehend  what  St. 
Paul  faith  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  his  Epijlle 
to  the  Romans,  to  include  every  individual 
perfon  amongft  the  Heathens  in  all  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world,  but  only  to  exprefs  their 
general  character,  you  are  pleafed  to  put  me 
in  mind  of  another  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
which  it  feems  the  Rational  Divines  (among 
whom  1  have  the  honour  to  be  ranked)  hope 
for  j  in  the  marginal  notes  to  which  they  are 
defired  to  acquaint  the  world,  when  the  Apo- 
ftle  is  to  be  believed,  and  when  not ;  after 
which  you  cry  out,  Is  this  the  ufe  of  Reafon  in 

Religion, 
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Religion^  to  exalt  it  againfl  the  Scriptures'? 
Further,  very   kindly  infinuating  a  parallel 
between   me  and  Socinus,    who,    you    fay, 
would  not  believe  a  thing  becaufe  he  found 
it  in  Scripture  ;  to  which  you  add,  Tou  fee 
then  there  are  fome  that  come  up  pretty  near  to 
his  way  of  vfing  the  holy  Scripture.  {Remarks, 
p.  8,  9.)   And  all  this  notwithstanding  I  had 
exprefsly  entered  a  caveat  againfl  any  fuch 
perverfe  conftru&ion  of  what  I  faid.  {Proofs 
of  a  Future  Statey  p.  164.)  My  words  are, 
<c  This  Author    (Mr.  Hallett)  having  painted 
that  a  vaji  deal  blacker  which  was  but  too 
'black  before,  I  hope  I  fhall  not  give  any  jujl 
u  occafion  of  offence  if  I  turn  advocate  for  the 
accufed,  not  in  oppofition  to  the  Apo file  Paul, 
(N.  B.)  every  tittle  of  whofe  charge  againjt 
them  lam  ready  to  fubferibe  to,  but  to  Mr. 
Hallett,  who  fetting  up  for  the  Apoflles  in- 
terpreter,   hath  mijlook  his   meaning,    and 
aggravated  things  beyond  all  truth  and  cha- 
rity**   I  dare  believe  you  are  not  angry 
with  me  merely  for  differing  from  Mr.  Hal- 
lett, but  becaufe  Mr.  Hallett  in   the    prefent 
cafe  hath  the   happinefs  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Ball  and  his  friends,  whofe  comments  are  no 
more  to  be  difputed  than  the  text  itfelf.     But 
you  ought  to  have  forgiven  me,  becaufe,  till 
now,    you  had  never    let  the  world   know 
your  opinion  in  this  matter,  nor  offered  your- 
felf  to  me  for  an  infallible  guide;  though,  if 
you  had,  I  very  much  doubt,  I  fhould  have 
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taken  the  Proteftant  Liberty  to  judge  for 
niyfelf,  not  having  heard  that  the  Apoftle 
Paul  had  deputed  any  one,  whether  ztRome 
or  Honiton,  or  elfe  where,  to  declare  his  mind 
for  him. 

Becaufe  I  had  recommended  to  Minifters 
(Sermon ,  p.  18,  19.)  "  The  taking  all  opportuni- 
ties of fhewing  their  hearers  the  excellency  of 
the  doBrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy  Reli- 
gion— The  reafonablenefs  of  the  duties  required 
of  us,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God  in  requiring 
them,  and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  our  Sa- 
viour him  fe If ,  as  a  Lawgiver,  did  not  fee  fit 
to  enter  into  the  particular  reafons  of  his  com- 
mands (i.  e.  to  enlarge  upon  them)  and  to 
Ci  prove  the  divine  original  of  his  doBrinefrom  a 
i  c  dijlinB  confideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency \ 
"  though  he  him/elf  hints  at  this,"  (as  when  he 
expofes  the  abfurdity  of  the  fuggeftion,  that 
he  cart  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of 
the  devils  from  hence,  that  then  Satan  would 
be  divided  againft  himfelf,  and  Jo  his  kingdom 
could  not  ftand-,  which,  I  take  its  is  arguing 
from  the  nature  of  his  doftrine  in  conjunction 
with  his  miracles.)  For  this  and  no  other 
reafon,  unkfs  one  that  (hall  be  confidered 
prefently,  I  am  accufed  of  taking  a  new 
way  of  preaching,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
ample in  Chart's  preaching  ;  that  I  think  my 
own  a  better  way,  and  to  (hew  the  excel- 
lence of  it  above  that  of  Chrift,  offer  at  feve- 
ral  things  5  that ,  I  cart  the  greateft  reproach 
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upon  Chrift,  and  think   myfelf  wifer,    and 
more  companionate  to  the  fouls  of  men  than 
he  was.     And  the  truth  is,  if  this  were  really 
the  cafe,  you  might  well  fay,  Whither  will 
pride  carry  men  ?  You  fay,  philofophical  pride ; 
to  which  queftion  give  me  leave  to  reply  firft, 
that  unphilofophical  pride  is  no  more  a  virtue 
of  the  Gofpel  than  philofophical  3  and  that  the 
truly  humble  man  is  the  furtheft  of  any  from 
fo  much  as  raflily  fufpedling  others  of  pride, 
and  much  more  from   caufelefsly   charging 
them  with  it  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
with  being  puffed   up  with  a  fle/hly  mind; 
the  beft  language  you  can  beftow  upon  Dr. 
Wijhart  and    me.     Befides  I  do  not  know 
where  in  the  Sermon  I  have  faid  any  thing  of 
philofophyy  much  lefs  made  empty  boafts,  and 
a  vain  oftentation  of  my  own. 

To  the  fubftance  of  the  article  I  anfwer, 
that  I  verily  believe  the  precepts  of  the  Gof-r 
pel  to  be  in  themfelves  excellent  and  reafon- 
able  (/,  e.  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  and 
of  man,  the  nature  of  the  relations  fubfifiing 
betwixt  them,  as  of  Creator  and  creature, 
parent  and  off-fpring,  fovereign  and  fubje£t, 
benefadlor  and  beneficiary,  redeemer  and  re- 
deemed ;  and  finally,  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  men  are  placed  in)  that  this  inter- 
nal excellence  of  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
is  one  chief  glory  of  our  Religion,  and  in-* 
eluded  in  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jefus  Chrifl,    mentioned  by  the  Apoftle 
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Paul-,  that  God  did  not  only  defign  to  ftiew 
his  authority,  but  aifo  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
in  the  Gofpel  conftitution ;  all  this  I  firmly 
believe,  and  fancy  you  yourfelf  will  hardly 
deny.      I  further  obferve,   that  our  bleffed 
Lord  frequently  fubjoins  to  his   commands 
one  or  more  reafons  of  them  (though  he  does 
not  diftinftly  and  largely  enter  into  them,  and 
argue  from  them  to  the  truth  of  his  Religion) 
for  which  I  appeal  to  his  admirable  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (fee  particularly  Chap.  v.  ver. 
37,  45,  and  48.  Chap.  vi.  ver.  8,   14,  15, 
19,  20/21,  22,  24,  25 — 34.  Chap.  vii.  ver. 
1 — 4.    7 — 11,   12,   13.111  all  which  places 
he  {hews   himfelf  to  be  no  enemy  to  the 
reafon  of  things.)  And,  Oh,  how  much  is  it 
to  be  wilhed,    that  the  amiable  virtues  in- 
joined  by  our  bleffed  Saviour,  and  to  which 
he  annexes  a  beatitude,  were  better  pradtifed 
by  his  followers !  Thofe  not  excepted,  who 
are  fuch  engroffers  of  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Chrift,  that  they  will  hardly  allow  their 
neighbours  to  have  any  fhare  of  them. 

And  now,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  reafon  a 
little  upon  the  premifes.  It  is  a  terrible  word, 
I  own,  but  you  will  forgive  it.  Can  there 
be  any  harm  in  fhewing  the  commands  of 
the  Gofpel  to  be  what  they  really  are  ?  To 
point  out  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  in 
them  ?  Or  were  thefe  perfections  difplayed, 
that  we  (hould  take  no  notice  of  them  ?  To 
amplify  upon  thofe  reafons  which  Chrift  hath 
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mentioned  of  his  commands,  and  to  produce 
others  that  are  of  weight  and  importance, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  ftrengthen  the  con- 
viction of  their  duty  in  the  minds  of  our 
hearers  ?  Is  doing  this  a  mark  of  difrefpedt 
to  our  Savibur  ?  Cafting  the  greateft  reproach 
upon  him,  and  making  ourfelves  wifer  than 
he  ?  What,  to  fhew  that  he  is  the  Author 
of  a  Religion  every  way  worthy  to  come  from 
God  y  a  Religion  moft  apparently  calculated 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man,  private  and  focial,  prefent  and 
future?  This,  I  own,  is  making  ourfelves 
wifer  than  the  Author  of  our  Faith  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  and  no  other,  as  we  make  ourfelves 
wifer  than  the  Creator  of  the  world,  when, 
by  the  right  ufe  of  that  Reafon  which  he  hath 
given  us,  we  (hew  his  infinite  wifdom  in 
framing  it. 

But  (hall  Minifters  prefume  to  do  what 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  did  not  ?  And,  good 
Sir,  do  not  they  do  this  when  they  make 
entire  difcourfes,  of  a  great  length,  nay  and 
feveral,  upon  fingle  fubje&s,  as  upon  a  par- 
ticular doftrine  or  duty  of  Chriftianity,  me- 
thodize them  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
colled:  under  diftindt  heads  thofe  things  which 
lie  difperfed  in  the  word  of  God,  and  digeft 
into  a  regular  body  the  fcattered  parts  and 
branches  of  Chriftian  dodlrines,  as  in  Cate- 
chifms  and  other  Summaries  of  Religion  ?  By 
all  which,  according  to  this  new  way  of  thinking, 

they 
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they  reproach  the  Scriptures  as  wanting  per- 
fpicuity,  fulnefs,  method  and  order,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  amending 
this  but  by  a  Minifter's  contenting  himfelf 
barely  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  though  this 
would  hardly  content  the  people,  who  would 
be  ready  to  think  they  could  do  this  as  well 
themfelves,  without  being  beholden  to  a  Mi- 
nifter  for  it. 

Only  confider  the  character  and  office  of 
our  bleffed  Saviour,  and  the  circumftances  of 
his  Miniftry.     Our  divine  Matter  planted  a 
new  Religion,  wrought  miracles,  taught  with 
authority,    fpent  lefs  than  four  years  in  his 
whole  Miniftry  \  during  which  time  he  did 
not  confine  his  teaching  to  one  fingle  place, 
but   went   up  and  down  doing   good,  and 
preaching  the  Gofpel  of  the  kingdom.  And 
I  hope,  all   thefe  things  laid  together,    he 
needed  not  that  I  fhould  make  any  excufe  for 
him  (to  ufe  a  modeft  and  pious  phrafe  of 
your  own)  which  you  reckon  I  ought    to 
have  done,  when  I  could  make  excufes  for 
the  Heathen.     The  wifdom   is   obvious  to 
every  one  of  the  method  he  took.    But  what 
is  all    this  to   the  ordinary  Minifters  of  the 
Gofpel,  who  are  no  workers  of  miracles,  do 
not  teach  with  authority  in  the  fame  fenfe 
Chrift  did,  are   not  infallible  teachers  of  a 
new  Religion,  but  fallible  expounders  of  one 
already  fully  taught,  and  labour  years  toge- 
ther 
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ther  among  the  fame  People,  who  are  bred 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, have  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  per- 
haps, as  to  the  words  of  it,  are  many  of  them, 
as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  their  guide  him- 
felf  is  ?  As  to  the  Apoftles,  we  have  little 
more  than  the  fubftance  of  their  dodtrine, 
either  in  the  ABs  or  in  their  Epiftles,  as  it 
could  not  indeed  have  been  otherwife  with- 
out fwelling  the  Records  of  our  Religion  to 
an  inconvenient  bulk ;  befides  that  fome  of 
the  fame  obfervations  made  concerning  our 
Saviour  will  hold  of  them  too. 

Becaufe  in  oppofition  to  the  way  of  repre- 
fenting  the  work  of  converjion  by  fome  men, 
as  of  fuch  a  nature  thatReafon  and  confi- 
deration  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  it, 
and  the  means  made  ufe  of  are  not  fo  pro- 
perly the  means  as  an  arbitrary  condition  of 
the  change  produced,  an  immediate  and  irre- 
fiflible  operation   of  the  Holy  Spirit  doing 
all,  and  Faith  as  a  moral  caufe  or  motive 
nothing;  becaufe  in  oppofition  to  this  falfe 
account  of  the  matter  (as  I  cannot  but  think 
it)  I  make  the  change  of  the  heart  in  con- 
veriion,  under  the  influences  of  divine  Grace, 
to  be  the  effedt  of  ratio?ial  convi£lion>    and 
that  of  ferious  confederation,  and  fuppofe  that 
it  is  by  means  of  this  latter,  and  not  fo  di- 
re&ly,    or  immediately,    that   the  promifes 
and  threatenings  of  the  Gofpel  produce  their 
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intended  effect,  you  charge  me  *,  for  daring 
to  talk  after  this  manner,  with  defpifing 
Chrift's  way  of  converting  fouls  as  indirect 
and  round  about,  and  as  taking  upon  me  to 
fhew  a  more  diredt  and  ready  way  to  heaven, 
and  as  relying,  not  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
upon  the  dint  of  Reafon,  in  order  to  convey 
Religion  into  the  heart  (for  I  fuppofe  you 
include  me  with  Dr.  Wijhart)  Remarks,  p. 
14,  16,  20.  and  then  at  laft,  in  the  ebulli- 
tion of  your  zeal  againft  the  Dodor  and  me, 
and  with  an  enthufiafm  which  no  man  in  his 
ibber  fenfes  will  reckon  dhine,  break  out  in 

thefe 

*  In  the  pafFages  referred  to  above,  after  having  aflerted 
a  proper  fubferviency  in  theGofpel  to  promote  the  work 
of  converfion,  I  add,  Sermony  page  26.  "  And  if  it  be 
*<  granted  that  there  is  a  real  fan&ifying  virtue  in  the 
*c  Gofpel,  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this 
<c  virtue  muft  proceed  from  a  fitnefs  in  the  doctrines  and 
*c  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  to  beget  in  us  the  love  of  God, 
cc  and  of  thofe  qualities  and  actions  that  will  render  us 
"  like  God  ;  which  love  muft  be  the  effect  of  a  con- 
"  virion,  that  the  things  which  the  Gofpel  afcribes  to 
**  God  as  adorable  perfections,  and  requires  of  man  in 
"  order  to  his  refembling  God,  are  in  their  own  nature 
<c  lovely  and  excellent.  Even  the  promifes  and  threat- 
"  enings  of  the  Gofpel,  do  not,  perhaps  fo  direflly  fand 
6C  immediately)  influence  the  converfion  of  the  heart  to 
"  God,  and  our  endeavours  after  holinefs,  but  rather 
"  indirectly  for  mediately)  as  they  work  upon  our  pafiions 
**  (of  hope  and  fear)  and  thereby  ingage  us  to  confider 
cc  more  ferioufly  or  attentively y  than  we  mould  other- 
<c  do,  the  reafonablenefs  of  Religion,  the  intrinficjc  value 
*'  and  native  beauty  of  holinefs,  and  great  excellence  of 
4C  all  thofe  divine  and  fpiritual  attainments  which 
"  Chriftianity  obliges  us  to  afpire  after." 
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tbefe  extraordinary  words,  "  Woe  to  our 
"  Saviour  when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
"  Philofophers  and  Rational  Divines!  His 
"  enemies  in  his  life-time  called  him  a 
"  madman  \  and  what  do  thefe  men  call  him 
when  they  tell  us  he  ufed  a  method  in 
preaching  fit  only  to  pleafe  children  and 
fright  fools?"  Really,  Sir,  I  can  hardly 
forbear  catching  a  little  of  the  contagion,  and 
crying  out  with  an  indignation,  I  hope  better 
grounded  and  more  decent  and  charitable, 
<c  Woe  to  the  moft  reafonable  Religion  in  the 
"  whole  world,  when  it  falls  into  the  hands 
<c  of  men  that  are  the  avowed  enemies  of 
cc  Reafon ;  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Ithe 
<c  Chriftian  Church !  Woe  to  the  Rational 
<c  Divines  fhould  they  fall  under  the  power 
cc  of  blind  and  mercilefs  bigots !" 

But  to  return  from  our  tranfports ;  let  me 
appeal  to  yourfelf  as  judge,  when  the  hot  fit 
is  over,  if  your  diftemper  be  intermitting— 
Whether  the  whole  glory  of  our  converfion 
is  not  afcribed  to  Chrift  in  the  paffages  juft 
now  quoted  out  of  the  Sermon  ?  To  the  Gof- 
pel  he  taught,  and  the  Spirit  he  communi- 
cates ?  Is  not  Chrift  ftiled  the  glorious  fubjeB 
of  the  Gofpel-Revelation  ,  as  well  as  the  di- 
vine Author  of  it,    of  whofe  perfon  and  of- 
fices, his  life  and  death,  &c.  and  aftonifliing 
affection  to  the  children  of  men,  every  faith- 
ful Minifter  of  Chrift  is  fuppofed  to  difcourfe 
with  pleafure,  and  to  take  every  opportunity 

of 
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of  returning  to  them,  and  prejjing  the  duties 
of  the  chriflian  life  from  thefe  motives  ? 
And  is  it  not  further  allowed  that  he  is  the 
beft  preacher  of  Chrift,  whofe  way  of 
preaching  is  beft  fitted  to  convince  men  of 
their  need  of  Chrift,  and  to  bring  them  to 
truft  in  him  for  grace  and  glory,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  his  promifes,  and  to  efteem 
and  love  him,  in  the  way  which  he  him- 
felf  defcribes?  (Serm.  p.  26,  27.)  It  is  true, 
conjideration  is  made  neceffary  on  our  part 
(in  the  Scripture,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  well 
as  the  Sermon,  and,  if  it  was  not,  inftead 
of  teaching  a  more  direSi  I  fhould  have 
taught  a  more  round  about  way  to  heaven 
than  Chrift  did,  contrary  to  what  I  am  ac- 
cufed  of  doing)  and,  more  than  this,  I  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  Minifter's  part  to  affift  his 
hearers  in  the  practice  of  this  duty,  fetting 
before  them  the  fubjedts  of  confideration  in  a 
proper  and  affedting  light  ;  among  others, 
the  grounds  of  that  divine  affeftion  of  love 
which  is  every  where  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  reprefented  as  the  perfection  of  Reli- 
gion, and  in  which  the  converfon  of  the  heart 
to  God  does  principally  confift,  as  laid  in  the 
real  lovelinefs  of  the  object  ;  the  nature  of  the 
chriftian  bleffednefs;  the  neceffity  of  holi- 
nefs,  not  barely  as  the  condition  of  obtain- 
ing this  bleffednefs,  but  an  effential  quali- 
fication for  the  injoyment  of  it  :  to  pro- 
duce the  love  of  God  as  the  moil  amiable 

Being, 
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Being,  the  love  of  holinefs  asholinefs,  and  the 
hatred  of  fin  as  fin  (of  which  I  am  fpeaking  in 
that  place,  and)  which  a  bare  abftinence  from 
the  outward  a£t  of  fin,  the  bare  promife  or 
threatening,  without  any  fenfe  and  confidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  objefts,  is  not  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  do ;  they  may,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately produce  hope  and  fear,  or  great  emo- 
tions and  raptures  of  joy,  upon  a  perfuafion 
of  our  being  interested  in  the  promifes,  and 
exempted  from  the  threatenings,  efpecially 
when  this  is  apprehended  to  be  by  an  abfolute 
grace,  which  leaves  out  others.  And  it  is  fad 
to  confider,  that  converfion  is  too  often  placed 
in  thefe  affeftions  to  the  ruin  of  many  fouls. 
But  the  love  before  defcribed,  the  love  of 
the  righteous  Lord,  and  of  right  eoufnefs,  is, 
ordinarily  at  leaft,  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
and  consideration,  under  the  confpiring  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit.  If  herein  I 
am  miftaken  you  would  have  done  well  to 
have  fet  me  right ;  which  you  have  not  at- 
tempted by  a  fingle  argument,  or  what  hath 
the  face  of  one,  and  you  cannot  imagine  I 
have  my  notions  fo  much  at  command,  that 
I  can  part,  with  them  as  with  my  money, 
whenever  a  ftern  inquifitor  bids  me  deliver 
them ;  or  that  if  it  was  in  my  power  I 
ought  to  do  it,  to  avoid  fuffering  for  them. 
But  enough  of  this.  To  proceed  now  to 
another  article. 

Be- 
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Becaufe  the  Author  of  the  Queries  (Query 
21;)  had  allowed  that  there  might  have  been 
times  when  a  dogmatical  way  of  aflferting 
things  without  proving  them  from  Reafon, 
or  Scripture,  (for  impertinent  Quotations  from 
Scripture  are  no  proofs)  and  railing  the  paf- 
fions  of  people  in  a  mechanical  way  was 
pra&ifed  by  fome  men,  without  naming 
them  or  their  Party ,  (by  mechanical,  mean- 
ing whatever  ftrikes  the  imagination,  and 
works  up  the  affecftions  without  imparting 
any  light  to  the  undemanding,  or  receiving 
any  affiftance  from  it)  you  will  needs  have  it 
I  tell  the  world  that  Chrifl:  took  a  dogma- 
cal  way  in  his  teaching  (notwithftanding  his 
provirtg  the  truth  of  his  Miffion,  and  confe- 
quently  of  his  Dotfrine,  by  miracles  and 
other  ways.)  Nay,  you  roundly  affert  the 
dogmatical  way  of  preaching  is  the  phrafe  I 
give  to  Chrift's,  and  that  I  am  fenfible  the 
mechanical  way  of  raifing  mens  paffions 
was  the  very  way  that  Chrifl:  took.  (Rem. 
p.  13,  and  1  &.)  This  founds  as  if  you  really 
thought  that  Chrifl:  was  a  dogmatical  and 
mechanical  Preacher ;  but  be  your  thoughts 
what  they  will,  I  allure  you,  Sir,  I  (liould 
reckon  it  a  very  high  dilhonour  to  our  blef-  , 
fed  Lord  to  fay  any  fuch  thing  of  him.  Nor 
hath  the  Author  of  the  Queries  faid  any  thing 
like  it,  unlefs  his  fuppofing  it  of  certain 
Preachers  muft  be  conftrued  to  this  fenfe. 

I  have 
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I  have  heard  indeed  of  fome  men  who 
fancied  fuch  a  proper  commutation  of  perjbns 
betwixt  Chrift  and  them,  that  their  fins  are 
ChrifVs  fins,  and  Chrifl's  righteoufnefs  is 
their  righteoufnefs ;  not  barely  as  to  the  ef- 
fe£is9  but  the  things  them/ehes,  mutually 
transferred  by  imputation  5  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  almoft  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Tran- 
fubjlantiation,  and  quite  as  unintelligible;  the 
fame  individual  qualities^  in  one  cafe,  wan- 
dering from  fubjed:  to  fubjed,  while,  in  the 
other,  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
is  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift^ 
the  accidents  or  qualities  ftill  remaining.  But 
I  cannot  find  the  maintainers  of  this  com- 
municatio  idiomatum  have  ever  carried  their  no- 
tion fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  whoever  takes  no- 
tice of  any  little  peculiarity,  error,  or  im- 
perfedtion  in  thefe  unhappy  favourites,  does, 
ipfofafto,  impute  the  fame  to  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  Chrift  takes  them  on  himfelf,  if  truly 
theirs.  I  beg,  Sir,  for  the  future,  you  will 
not  make  me  fay  what  I  never  faid,  and 
abhor  faying.  Let  the  Reader  have  my  own 
words,  without  mutilation,  or  addition,  or 
any  of  your  ftretching  paraphrafes  ■  and  con- 
fequences.  Charity  I  expeft  none,  no,  not 
pagan  charity,  much  lefs  chriftian^  I  know 
fome  men  too  well  for  that ;  but  for  credit \ 
if  not  for  confcience,  fake,  let  us  have  a  little 
jujlice  j  do  not,  either  to  gratify  your  own 
fpleen,  or  that  of  another   man,  be  guilty 

Vol.  IV.  U  of 
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of  doing  what  in  a  court  of  human  judica- 
ture would  be  deemed  an  iniquity  to  be  pu- 
niihed  by  the  Judge. 

To  the  inftances  of  falfe-witnejjing  already 
mentioned  give  me  leave  to  add  a  moft  no- 
torious one  from  p.  iy.  of  your  Remarks. 
You  can  I  fee  leave  out  or  put  in  words  at 
pleafure,  as  bell  ferves  the  defign  you  have, 
to  blacken  and  defame.  In  your  quotation, 
p.  1 6.  you,  not  quite  fo  fairly  as  cunningly, 
drop  thofe  words  which  would  have  (hewn 
the  paffage  to  be  nothing  at  all  to  your  pur- 
pofej  but  here  of  your  great  bounty  you 
infert  the  following  ones  of  your  own,  print- 
ing them  in  the  fame  character  with  mine, 
that  the  Reader  might  imagine  the  whole 
to  have  been  tranfcribed  from  me,  We  Jhall 
love  and  thank  God  more  (fc.  as  the  effedt  of 
this  new  way  of  preaching)  than  we  Jhould 
do  by  Chrijl's  way  of  preaching.  After  which 
my  own  words  begin,  For  Juch  a  man  con- 
templates God,  &c.  You  need  not  be  told 
that  I  had  not  been  faying  a  word  in  that 
place  (Pre/,  to  the  Proofs  of  a  Future  State*) 

of 

*  It  may  not  be  dtfagreeable  to  the  Reader  to  have  the 
whole  pajfoge  fit  before  him  ;  "  Whoever  demonftrates 
"  the  intrinfick  beauty  of  holinefs,  and  the  foundation 
«  which  the  commands  of  the  Gofpel  have  in  the  rea- 
«c  fon  of  mens  minds,  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  who- 
«  ever  goes  further,  and  fhewsthe  do&rines  of  Chrifti- 
"  anity  to  be  either  the  refultofthebeftand  pureftRea- 
*c  fon,  an  improvement  upon  it,  or  not  contrary  to  it9 
«  does  good  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  Gofpel,  and,  if 

"  he 
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of  ChrifVs  way  of  preaching,  and  that  it  is 
quite  foreign  to  my  fubjed:.  But  no  matter 
for  that,  having  begun  to  fling  dirt  you  was 
refolved  I  fhould  have  enough  of  it.  Let 
me  further  alk  you  a  few  civil  queftions — 
Where  do  I  acknowledge  that  my  way  of 

U  2  preach- 

<«  he  does  it  from  an  inward  veneration  to  Chrift  and 
««  his  Religion,    is  to  be  efteemed   a  better  friend  to 
<c  both  than  another,  who,   in  all  matters  of  faith  or 
<c  practice,  looks  only  to  the  evidence  and  authority  of 
«c.  Revelation  ;  which    is  putting  the  Chrijiian  Religion 
«c  upon  much  the  fame  level  with  the  Jewijh.     Among 
<c  the  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel,  which  we  mould  expect 
«c  to  be  not  only  confiftent  with  Reafon,  but  taught  by 
<c  it,  that  of  future  recompences  is  one  ;  and  when  the 
<c  Chriftian  finds  that  this  is  actually  the  cafe,  that  Rea- 
<c  fon  proclaims  a  Judgment  to  come  as  well  as  Revela- 
<c  tion,  though  it  does  not  fet  it  in  fo  clear  and  affecting 
**  a  view,  he  hath  a  pleafure  which  the  man  who  never 
<c  obferved   this  harmony  between  Reafon  and  Revela- 
<c  tion,  however  pious  he  may  be,  is  a  ftranger  to  ;  and, 
«  other  things  being  equal,  is  lefs  likely  to  make  (hip- 
<c  wreck  of  Faith  and  a  good  Confcience.     Nay,   the 
«c  homage  which    fuch    a    one   pays    to    the  Divine 
eC  Being  is  more  compleat ;  for   he  contemplates  God 
*«  both  as  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  God   of  Grace, 
«c  and  hears  him  fpeaking  to  him  in  divers  manners,  by  his 
{C  Works,  and  in  his  Word,  by  his  own  Confcience, 
<c  by  the  univerfal  Reafon  of  mankind,  by  the  Prophets 
<c  and  Apoftles,  and  by  his  own  Son,  the  brightnefs  of 
<c  his  Father's  Glory,  and  theexprefs  image  of  his  Per- 
"  fon  ;  he  attends  to  the  voice  of  God  in  whatever  way 
<c  directed  to  him,    and  reverences  every  notification  of 
<c  his  will,  and  certainly  then   is  very  unjuftly  charged 
"  with  not  having  a  due  regard  to  Revelation,  which  is 
•*  one  of  thofe  ways  in  which  God  hath  manifefted  him- 
felf  to  his  creatures,  and   by  him  efteemed   the    moft 
perfect,  becaufe  his  regard  to  that  is  not  joined  with 
a  neglect  of  all  the  rejL" 


it 
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preaching  is  never  ufed  by  Chrift  or  his  Apd- 
ftles  *  ?  Where  have  I  faid  that  Chrift  ufed 
a  method  of  preaching  fit  only  to  pleafe 
children  and  fright  fools  ?  Or,  Where  have 
I  given  you  any  ground  for  that  fcandalous 
fuggeftion,  That  I  do  not  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures are  able  to  make  men  wife  to  falva- 
tion  ?  Or,  Where  but  feem  to  complain  that 
St.  Paulreafomd  upon  nothing  ?  Though  you 

have 

*  N.B.  The  lower  rank  of  Readers,  for  whofe  ufe  Mr. 
B.  muft  be  prefumed  to  have  publifhed  his  Book,  which 
is  fuited  to  them  only,  when  they  hear  me  charged 
with  a  new  way  of  Preaching,  which  he  fays  is  acknow- 
ledged by  myfelf  to  be  fo,  will  be  apt  prefently  to  con- 
clude, either  that  I  preach  fome  new  doctrine  not  taught 
by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  not  barely  plead  for  (hew- 
ing the  reafonablenefs  and  excellency  of  that  which  they 
taught ;  or  that  I  jupprefs  fome  doctrine  of  theirs,  laying 
afide  for  inftance  the  promifes  and  threatenings  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  not  merely  contend  for  the  neceflity  of 
confederation  that  thefe  promifes  and  threatenings  may 
produce  the  effect  defigned  by  them,  viz,  the  converfion 
of  the  heart  to  God.  Which  latter  is  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  And  there  is  too  much  room  to  fufpecl:  Mr.  B— 's 
willingnefs  that  his  Readers  mould  thus  underfland  him, 
for  where  elfe  is  my  crime  ?  But  if  this  were  his  view, 
his  accufing  me  of  a  new  way  of  preaching,  having  no- 
thing to  fupport  it,  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  greateft 
uncharitablenefs.  It  would  have  been  impertinent, 
and  fomething  worfe,  to  bring  the  promifes  and 
threatenings  of  the  Gofpel  into  my  difcourfe,  if  I  had 
not  believed  the  accomplimment  of  them  ;  and  much 
more  to  talk  of  their  ufefulnefs  to  lead  men  to  confider- 
ation  by  working  upon  their  paffions,  at  the  fame  time 
infinuating  to  my  hearers,  that  the  objed  of  their  hope  or 
fear  was  purely  chimerical.  So  that  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  Remarker  can  ground  this  vile  innuendo  is  an 
argument  of  the  contrary  to  what  he  would  infer  from  it. 
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have  been  pleafed  to  ufe  thefe  more  than 
friendly  freedoms  with  me,  I  can  fcarcely 
think  you  take  them  to  be  a  part  of  that 
liberty  wherewith  Chrift  hath  made  us  free. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know  he  hath 
given  his  followers  any  fuch  licence  as  this, 
to  fay  all  manner  of  evil  againft  other?,  falfely, 
for  his  fake.  On  the  contrary,  to  thofe 
who  are  thus  ufed,  he  fays,  Blejjed  are  ye. 

The  ufe  and  pertinence  of  what  you  add 
about  Epifcopius,  Archbifhop  Tillotfon,  Dr. 
Clarke,  &c.  it  is  hard  to  divine,  unlefs  to 
help  extend  your  bulky  Pamphlet  to  the 
number  of  twenty  four  pages,  and  to  draw 
a  further  odium  upon  the  Author  of  the 
Sermon,  as  if  he  was  a  flavifh  admirer  of 
thofe  celebrated  writers,  and  efpoufed  their 
notions,  right  or  wrong ;  particularly,  that 
of  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  wicked  after  death 
Jhall  have  no  Senfe  or  Being,  which  you  fay 
I  mention  without  blaming  him  for  it.  Falfe 
again.  Since  I  fpend  feveral  pages  in  dis- 
proving Mr.  Locke's  interpretation  of  the  firft 
threatening,  In  the  day  thou  eateft  thereof 
thou  /halt  furely  die ;  unlefs  you  mean,  that 
I  blamed  the  notion  but  not  the  man  -,  this 
I  own,  becaufe  I  thought  my  bufineis  was 
not  to  cenfure  the  man  but  to  confute  his 
notion. 

Though  I  have  not  by  any  acl  of  mine 
made  myfelf  anfwerable  for  anything  advanced 
by  thefe  great  men,  yet  I  (hall  take  this  op- 

U  3  portunity 
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portunity  to    declare,   that   I  honour  their 
names,  as  efteeming  thetn  an  honour  to  their 
Country;  that  I  blefs  God  for  the  gifts  and 
talents  he  hath  bellowed  upon  thefe^  or  any 
other  Writers,    by  which    they  have  been 
feryiceable  to  mankind ;  that  I    look    upon 
good  fenfe,  and  knowledge,  and  truth,  where- 
foever  I  find  them,  pure  or  mixed,  in  Pro- 
tejlailt  or  Papi/ly  Orthodox  or  Heretick,  as  law- 
ful prize,  of  which  I  make  all  the  advantage 
I  can ;  that  I  can  diftinguifh  between    the 
man  and   his  opinions,    highly ;  valuing   the 
one  while  I  diflike  the  other :  and  to  the 
que/Hon,  which  you  introduce  and   afk  with 
fo   much  triumphant  fcorn,  Thefe  are  the 
men  that  are  for  rational  inquiries,  and  free 
thoughts,    andjhall  the.Diffenters  lackey  after  \ 
them?  I  anfwer,  by  no  means;  either  after 
them,  or  any  other  men,  however  named  or 
reverenced,  if  by  lackeying  you  mean  taking 
things  upon  their  authority ,  and  not  that  of 
the  Scripture  ;  though  I  will  frankly  own 
that,  were  I  to  take  my  faith  upon  truft,  it 
ihould   be  from  thofe   that  appear  to  have 
ufed  the  moft  pains  to  find  out  the  truth ; 
not  from  thofe   who   while  they  affume  a 
power  to  dictate,  and  determine  for  others, 
feldom  or  never  think  and  reafon  for  them- 
felves.     If  by  lackeying  you  underftand  imi- 
tating them  in  fucli  things  as  a  man  verily 
believes  to  be  laudable,  I  reply,    not    after 
them  only,  but  after  any  other  perfons,  -be 

they 
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they  who  they  will,  in  whom  we  find  things 
worthy  of  our  regard  and  imitation  ;  for  I 
muft  own  I  hate  that  narrow  way  of  think- 
ing, which  confines  merit  to  any  particular 
Party,  or  negleds  and  undervalues  it  when 
it  is  found  in  any  other. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honourable  mention 
you  make  of  thofe  two  Perfons  whofe  memory 
will  be  ever  precious  to  me,  with  whatever 
finifter  view  you  might  do  it.  It  is  with 
pleafure  I  recoiled:  the  example  they  gave  of 
the  reality  and  excellence  of  every  chriftian 
virtue  in  their  own  lives  j  how  far  their  pa- 
rental inftrudions  were  from  having  any 
thing  fower,  auftere,  and  difcouraging  in 
them,  and  their  government  from  being  fe- 
vere  and  rigid;  and  that  they  finifhed  life 
with  great  chriftian  decency,  not  bufied  in 
fpreading  fcandal  againft  their  fellow-Chrift- 
ians,  not  with  their  fpirits  imbittered  and 
ruffled  by  envious  and  uncharitable  paffions, 
but  wholly  taken  up  in  exercifes  becoming 
their  age,  and  in  preparation  for  that  better 
world  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  I 
repeat  my  thanks,  Sir,  for  your  having  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  offer  up  this  fmall  tribute 
of  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  memory 
of  thofe,  to  whom,  under  the  fupreme  Au- 
thor of  my  Being,  I  am  fo  much  indebted. 
If  they  were  no  philofophers,  as  you  tell  the 
world  they  were  not,  yet  that  they  had  no 

U  4  aver- 
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averfion  to  philofophy  they  fhewed  by  giving 
their  Son  a  liberal  education. 

After  having  poured  out  all  this  calumny 
from  the  fulnefs  of  your  heart,  or  fome 
body's  elfe,  you  conclude,  in  a  moft  fur- 
prizing  manner,  with  a  folemn  appeal  to 
heaven,  calling  God  to  record  upon  your 
foul  (as  you  had  done  before  in  your  Letter 

to  the  Reverend  Mr.  D- )  To  what?  Not 

that  you  were  not  confcious  to  any  evil  paf- 
fion  by  which  you  were  biaffed;  but,  di- 
rectly, that  you  did  not  write  out  of  envy 
(I  fuppofe  you  intend  this  of  other  paffions 
too)  but  becaufe  you  could  not  be  filent  to 
fee  the  way  that  our  Lord  took  in  preach- 
ing vilified.  But,  Sir,  had  you  not  thought 
your  manner  of  writing  would  naturally  make 
your  Readers  fufpect  the  contrary,  what  need 
Was  there  of  this  unufual  appeal,  and  re- 
peated too  ?  As  the  Pfalmift's  words  would 
have  been  more  modeft,  fo,  the  world  will 
think,  more  proper  and  feafonable  too,  in 
your  cafe,  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  -y  and 
fee  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everla/iing. 

You  muft  allow  me,  while  it  is  in  my 
thoughts,  to  be  your  remembrancer  of  a 
friendly  admonition  you  received  fome  years 
fince  from  a  Reverend  and  Learned  Doctor 
in  L~ — —n,  on  a  like  occafion,  but  which 
by  your  practice  you  feem  to  have  forgotten, 

Not 
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Not  to  take  the  Devil's  'work  out  of  his  hands, 
and  turn  accufer  of  the  brethren,  which  of 
all  perfons  a  good  man  hath  the  leaft  war- 
rant to  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  Pamphlet  ferves  but 
the  more  to  confirm  me  in  my  refolution,  not 
tamely  to  fubmit  my  Faith  or  Pra&ice  to  the 
haughty  dictates  of  any  man,  or  party  of  men 
whatfoever ;  and  in  my  notion  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  mens  making  more  ufe  of  their  Rea- 
fon  in  religious  matters,  than  they  ordina- 
rily do  %  and  that  Minifters  efpecially  fhould 
ftudy  well  the  foundations,  and  immutable 
nature,  of  moral  good  and  evil;  fince  to 
their  not  doing  this  it  muft  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  afcribed,  that  perfons  of  lincere  piety 
can  be  guilty  of  the  moft  fhameful  indecen- 
cies of  paffion,  and  even  of  things  which 
the  cenforious  world  will  be  apt  to  call  by 
a  worfe  name,  and  yet  put  all  to  the  account 
of  chriftian  zeal,  making  a  kind  of  merit 
of  that  part  of  their  condudt  which  a  man 
of  natural  honour  and  benevolence,  with- 
out much  fenfe  of  Religion,  would  blufh 
to  imitate. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  can  truly  fay,  that  I  am 
forry  for  your  having  publickly  expofed 
yourfelf,  as  you  have  done,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  unprejudiced  and  fenfible  Readers, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  and 
merits  of  the   caufe  5  and,  as   for   the  reft, 

you 
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you  may,  in  cafe  you  think  it  worth  your 
while,  pleafe  yoorfelf  with  the  ignorant  flat- 
teries they  bellow  upon  you.  It  was  with 
no  little  concern  that  I  found  myfelf  obliged 
to  write  to  you  in  this  manner.  But  though, 
I  confefs,  there  are  not  many  compliments 
in  what  I  here  fend  you,  the  occafion  not 
admitting  them,  yet  I  would  fain  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  that  offends  againft  Re- 
ligion and  good  manners.  It  is  without 
my  being  aware  of  it,  if  I  have  let  any 
thing  of  that  nature  efcape  me.  You  know, 
Sir,  notwithftanding  fome  Letters  written 
by  you  to  two  very  worthy  Divines  in  this 
neighbourhood  which  were  fhewn  me  on 
the  fame  argument,  and  in  the  like  oppro- 
brious flile,  I  continued  filent ;  I  drew  up  an 
anfwer  indeed,  once  and  again,  but  fup- 
prefled  it,  being  willing  to  try  if  I  could 
not  this  way  overcome  you,  and  loath,  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  to  give  you  any  difturbance 
in  your  old  age.  And  even  now  that  you 
have  carried  the  affair  into  the  publick,  and 
made  the  world  judges  of  it,  endeavouring 
to  poffefs  all  you  can  influence  with  the 
fame  ill  opinion  you  yourfelf  have  of  me, 
I  (hould,  I  believe,  have  trufted  the  iffue  to 
the  judgment  of  difinterefted  perfon?,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  if  feveral  of  my  friends 
had  not  again  and  again  told  me,  that  I 
fhould  be  wanting  to  myfelf,  to  the  caufe 

,     of 
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of  truth  and  liberty,  and  even  to  you,  Re- 
verend Sir,  if  I  fuffered  fo  many  heavy 
charges  brought  againfi  me  to  pafs  uncon- 
tradicted, and  uncenfured.  One  thing  that 
helped  to  determine  me  was,  that  I  perceived 
your  authority  began  already  to  be  quoted. 
What,  faid  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  little 
knowledge,  to  another  that  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  his  opinion  concerning  the  fenfe  of 
fome  paffages  in  St.  Pauh  Epiftles,  Tou 
are  one  of  thofe  too  that  are  for  a  new  Tranjla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  !  But  pray,  let  us  know  when 
the  Apojlle  is  to  be  believed,  and  when  not. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  Letter  with  a  few 
good  wilhes,  viz.  That  the  Minifters  of  the 
Gofpel  may  hdve  fait  in  themfelves,  and 
peace  one  with  another,  efpecially  having 
ib  many  other  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
to  ftruggle  with.  For  you,  Reverend  Sir, 
that  what  remains  of  the  evening  of  your 
days  may  be  calm  and  ferene>  ufeful  and 
happy  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  your 
departure  out  of  this  world,  you  may  leave 
it  in  a  more  chriftian  temper  than  that 
which  you  at  prefent  difcover.  And  finally, 
for  myfelf,  that  in  fimplicity  and  godly  fin- 
cerity  I  may  have  my  converfation  in  the 
world,  not  giving  any  real  ground  for  re- 
proach ;  and  then,  whatever  quarter  it  comes 
from,  not  troubling  myfelf  about  it,  regard- 
ing it  only  as  an  exercife  of  that  charity  and 

pati- 
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patience  which  I  defire  may  always  have 
poffeffion  of  my  breaft.  Thefe  are  my  un- 
feigned prayers  to  God,  in  which,  I  hope, 
notwithftanding  any  other  differences  between 
us,  you  will  join  with, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Tour  once  obliged^  and 
ever  faithful  Servant , 


Henry  Grove. 
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DR.  Wijhart  is  fuch  a  ftrange  man  that 
I  doubt  nothing  but  Reafon  and  Ar- 
gument will  do  any  good  upon  him.  It  will 
be  to  little  purpofe  to  bring  railing  accufa- 
tions  againft  him,  to  pelt  him  with  ill  lan- 
guage, and  exclaim,  when  you  do  not  like 
an  expreffion,  becaufe  you  do  not  underftand 
it,  Was  this  man  pafl  all  blujhing  ?  As  thefe 
are  methods  which  the  Doftor  is  above  ufing 
himfelf,  fo  he  knows  how  to  defpife  them 
when  made  ufe  of  againft  him  by  others. 
Nay,  you  will  fcarce  make  a  convert  of  him, 
lhould  you  be  able  to  produce  twenty  more 
fuch  notable  fayings  of  good  men  on  their 
death-beds,  as  that  of  his  Father  in  Law 
Mr.  Halyburton,  who,  we  have  your  word 
for  it,  was  a  much  greater  man  than  the 
Dodtor;  which,  I  fuppofe,  you  expedt  we 
fhould  believe  on  the  credit  of  this  weighty 
fentence  *,  O  Sirs,  I  dread  mightily  that  a  ra- 
tional 


*  Since  the  above  was  fent  to  the  Prefs,  I  am  able,  by 
the  affiftance  of  an  ingenious  Friend,  to  fet  the  matter 
relating   to  Mr.  Halyburxzn   in   a  clearer  light  than  I 

could 
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tional  fort  of  ReligioJt  is  coming  among  us  ! 
Now,  fo  far  am  I  from  dreading  this,  pro- 
vided this  Religion  which  fome  men  are  fo 
apprehenfive  of  be  truly  rational,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  fay,  come  and  welcome  -,  fince  what- 
ever Religion  is  rational,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  term,    muft  needs  be  divine.     I  hope. 

Sir, 

could  before ;  not  having  ken  the  memoirs  of  his  life 
till  very   lately.     It  is   not   eafy  to  produce  from  any 
Author,  the  Re  ma  rker  himfelf  always  .excepted,  fo  fla- 
grant an  inftance  of  unfair  quotation  as  this  of  Mr.  Haly- 
burton's  dying  words.     Would  one  have  thought  that  he 
had  immediately  explained  himfelf,  what  he  meant  by 
a  rational  Religion,   when  he  faith  that  he  dreaded  migh- 
tilythat fuch a  Religion  was  coming  in  among  us?.    And 
that  the  explanation  added  (hews  him  to  have  intended 
quite  another  thing  than  he  is  cited  for  by  the  Remarker? 
Yet   this  is  actually  the  cafe.     His  words,  as  they  are 
related  by  the  Collector  of  them,  are,  O  Sirs,  I  dread 
mightily   thai  a  rational  fort   of  Religion  is   coming  in 
among  us  f  I  mean  by  it  a  Religion  that  conftfls  in  a  bare 
attendance  on  outward  duties  and  ordinances,  without  the 
power  of  godlinefs.     (Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  199.)     I 
have  tranfcribed  the  paiTage,  that  the  Reader  may  judge 
how  little  truft  is  to  be  given  to  fome  men,  when  they 
are  alledging  authorities  to  countenance  an  abfurd  opi- 
nion, or  to  fupport  an  ill-natured  accufation  of-an  ad- 
verfary.     The  Prefacer  to  thefe  Memoirs  (who  I  am  in- 
formed is  an  old  Minifter  ftill  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Brother  in  Law  to  Mr.  Ha- 

ly burton)  fays  p.  4.  of  that  Preface 

"  As  to  what  we  have  of  his  dying  words  annexed 
<c  to  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  it  is  but  a  little  we  allure 
"  you  of  what  he  fpoke  the  laft  five  days  before  his 
"  death  5  fome  of  the  fweeteft  and  moft  favoury  dif- 
«c  courfes  he  had  are  wholly  loft,  being  fo  mangled  by 
"  the  Writer  that  we  were  forced  to  drop  them ;  for 
"  great  care  was  taken  not  to  infert  any  thing  but  what 

"  he 
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Sir,  though  the  Do&or  was  but  a  little  many 
a  perfon  of  whofe  weight  and  authority  you 
had  no  great  apprehenfion,  when  you  pub- 
lished your  Pamphlet,  you  will  now  allow 
him  to  be  fomebody,  fince  the  Magijlates 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  agreeable  to 
the  inclinations  (as  it  is  thought)  of  moft  of 

the 

M  he  fpoke.  The  occafion  of  this  was,  The  Writer 
*?  was  forced  tojiand  at  a  diflance>  and  out  of  his  fight \ 
*'  becaufe  when  he  obferved  him  writing  he  was  difpleafed9 
**  and  would  not  allow  it.  Likewife  the  noife  that  fome- 
<c  times  was  in  the  room,  with  People's  fpeaking  to 
ic  him,  their  coming  in  or  going  out,  and  ordering 
ff  things  about  him,  made  the  Writer  oftlofe  half  a  fen- 
"  fence ;  neither  was  it  poffible  for  thole  that  revifed  his 
"  dying  words  to  help  this." 

Now  if  we  compare  this  account  with  the  oddnefs 
of  the  epithet  rational  applied  to  a  Religion  that  confijls 
in  a  bare  attendance,  &c.  it  is  highly  probable  (as  my 
Correfpondent  juftly  obferves)  that  the  expreffion  ufed 
by  the  good  man  was  a  notional  fort  of  Religion  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  a  wrong 
hearing  in  the  Collector  of  thefe  dying  words  may  have 
occafioned  a  wrong  rehear fing  of  them.  And  it  may  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  every  understanding  perfon, 
whether,  in  the  circumftances  above  recited,  it  was 
poffible  for  thofe  who  revifed  thefe  dying  words,  with 
all  their  care,  to  make  us  fure  of  their  having  trans- 
mitted them  to- us  exattly  as  they  were  fpoken.  But  al- 
lowing the  epithet  rational,  as  it  ftands,  to  be  genuine, 
though  certainly  exceeding  improper  to  denote  a  mere 
formal  outfide  Religion,  I  may  appeal  to  the  confcience 
of  Mr.  Ball,  or,  if  he  never  read  the  Book  quoted,  f/W 
of  the  Perfon  who  furniflied  him  with  this  paflage,  whe- 
ther he  really  believes  either  Dr.  IViJhart  or  myfelf  to 
be  an  advocate  for  a  Religion  that  confifts  in  a  bare  at- 
tendance on  outward  duties  without  the  power  of  godli- 
nefs  s  and,  if  not,  what  name  this  way  of  citing  authors, 

in 
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the  Members  of  the  Univerfty,  as  it  was  with 
the  advice  of  the  Minijiers  of  the  Town,  who 
are  by  the  Foundation  to  be  advifed  with  in 
that  matter,  have  chofen  him  their  Principal, 
and  the  Town  of  Edinburgh  have  made  choice 
of  him  to  be  one  of  their  Minijiers  there.  If 
I  congratulate  him  upon  this  advancement,  it 
is  not  fo  much  from  the  perfonal  and  pri- 
vate regard  which  I  have  for  the  Do&or, 
though  very  great,  as  on  the  account  of  the 
Publick,  to  which  he  will  have  opportuni- 
ties of  being  more  extenfively  ferviceable  in 
this  higher  ftation  of  life ;  and  becaufe  I  am 

well 

in  which  they  are  made  to  fay  what  they  are  known  not 
to  mean,  deferves  to  be  called  by.  I  make  no  doubt, 
the  very  Reverend  Principal  will  join  with  me  in  dread- 
ing mightily  that  fuch  a  fort  of  Religion  is  coming  in 
among  us  ;  and  in  thinking  that  whenever  it  prevails  it 
will  in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  mens  difcarding  the 
ufe  of  Reafon  and  common  fenfe  in  Religion  ;  fince  no 
man  who  conftders  things  as  he  ought,  and  reafons  upon 
them,  will  imagine  that,  when  the  means,  as  means, 
have  no  value  but  with  regard  to  their  end,  a  bare  formal 
attendance  on  the  external  fer vices  of  Religion,  can  be 
acceptable  to  God,  or  profitable  to  man,  not  anfwering 
the  great  defign  of  all  fuch  duties,  viz.  to  promote  that 
temper  of  mind,  and  courfe  of  life,  which  is  the  very 
foul  and  vital  power  of  all  true  Religion.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fee  no  other  way  of  guarding  againft  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  formality  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthuftafm  on 
the  other,  but  a  fober  ufe  of  our  reafoning  faculty,  with- 
out which  true  Religion  and  falfe,  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  are  all  upon  a  level. 

JVty  Correfpondent  adds,  I  am  well  allured  that  none 
of  Mr.  Halyburtori's  Writings  which  have  been  printed 
fince  his  death  were  by  him  intended  for  the  Publick^ 
or  finifhed  with  that  view, 
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well  fatisfied,  if  he  accepts  the  fervice,  he 
will  not  deceive  the  expectations  the  world 
hath  from  his  abilities  and  integrity. 

Before  I  dole  the  Poftfcript  I  would  re- 
commend to  your  consideration,  in  your 
calmer  minutes,  the  following  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, among  many  others,  Mat.  vii.  12. 
jfobnxv.  12.  Phil.  iv.  8.  1  Cor. xiii. containing 
a  defcription  of  Charity ,  which,  I  am  forry, 
when  it  is  fo  particular  and  elevated,  (hould 
warm  and  imprefs  the  hearts  of  Chriftians  no 
more  3  James  iii.  17.  iv.  11,  12.  Next  to 
thefe,  when  you  have  leifure,  you  will  do  well 
to  perufe  fome  paflages  of  the  excellent  Mr* 
Baxter ,  that  Rational  Divine \  to  whofe  judg- 
ment, I  take  it,  you  formerly  payed  fome 
regard,  whatever  you  do  now. 

Mr.  Baxter's  End  of  Dofltrinal  Controvert 
Jiesy  Chap.  16.  of  the  State  of  Heathens,  and 
others,  that  have  not  the  Gofpel ;  particularly, 
§.  6.  "  They  think  (viz,  thofe  that  believe 
<c  the  Heathens  may  be  faved,  of  whom  Mr. 
<c  Baxter  himfelf  was  one)  that  the  contrary 
<c  minded,  by  over-doing,  are  the  greateft 
"  hinderers  of  the  Chri/lian  Faith,  and  pro- 
*c  moters  of  infidelity  (mark  that)  while  they 
make  it  feem  fo  contrary  to  God's  own 
attributes,  and  to  human  intereft,  and  to 
be  a  do&rine  not  of  glad  but  of  fade  ft 
tidings  to  mankind,  viz.  That  none  (hall 
"  be  faved  that  hear  not  the  Gofpel,  when 
Vol.  IV.  X  *         "it 
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"  it  is  few  comparatively  that  ever  heard  it, 
"  or  can  hear  it." 

And  again,  §.  37.  "  Having  delivered 
"  that  in  this  great  queftion,  which  feemeth 
to  me  agreeable  to  God's  word,  I  advife 
thofe  that  ufe  to  aflault  fuch  things  with 
reproach,  which  they  find  reproached  by 
their  party,  to  remember  that  God  is  lov€, 
and  Chrift  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
apd  the  pharifaical  appropriators  of  mercy 
and  falvation  feldom  know  what  fpirit 
they  are  of" 
Saints  Everlajling  Reft,  Pre/,  to  the  Second 
Tarty  §.  5.  "  Another  great  exception  of 
<c  the  fame  man  is,  that,  I  feek  to  fatisfy 
<c  Reafon  fo  much  of  the  Scriptures  authority. 
*«  —It  is  too  near  the  Socinian  way. — Is  it 
*c  not  a  fhame  that  learned  men  fliould 
€t  charge  this  very  opinion  in  Chillingworth^ 
*c  Dr.  Hammond,  and  others,  as  guilty  of  So- 
<e  cinianifm  ? — How  could  all  the  wits  in  the 
world  do  more  to  advance  Socinidnifm 
than  thefe  men  do,  by  making  men  be- 
lieve that  only  the  Sociniam  have  Reafon 
<c  for  their  Religion  ?  Which,  if  it  were  true 
cl  (as  nothing  lefs)  who  Avould  not  turn  to 
€C  them  ?  And  what  more  can  be  done  to  the 
€€  difgrace  and  ruin  of  Chriftianity,  than  to 
Si  make  the  world  believe  we  have  no  Rea- 
f  fon  for  it  ? " 

And    again,  §.8.    <c  If  Reafon  were  of 
cc  no  more  ufe  here  then  fome  make  it,  as 

"  it 
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"  it  were  in  vain  to  preach  or  write  in  this 
■"  point  (for  Chrijlianity)  fo  it  would  follow, 
"  that  he  that  is  drunk  or  mad,  or  an  in- 
<c  fant  (if  not  a  brute)  were  the  fitteft  to 
cc  make  a  Chriftian  ;  which  is  fo  vile  an 
"  imagination,  that  I  dare  fay,  he  that  hath 
<c  the  bejl  and  rightefl  Reafon,  and  by  conji- 
tc  deration  makes  the  mo  ft  ufe  of  it  is  the  bejl 
"  Chriftian ',  and  doth  God  befl  fervice  -y  and 
"  that  all  fin  is  on  the  contrary,  for  want 
"  of  right  Reafon^  and  the  ufing  it  by  con- 
cc  fideration.  But,  methinks  1  Jhould  not  need 
"  to  plead  for  Reajon,  till  beafts  can  [peak  and 
"  plead  againjl  me.  But  yet  I  muft  tell  you 
if  you  heard  the  accufation,  you  would 
<c  excufe  my  apology.  If  none  but  the  ig- 
norant be  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  fure 
none  but  the  unreafonable  is  an  enemy  to 
Reafon." 

Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  p.  491. 
<c  I  perceive  not  that  any  confiderable  number 
<c  are  troubled  with  doubtings  of  the  truth 
of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  in  a  prevalent  de- 
gree, who  are  well  convinced  of  thefe  an- 
tecedent verities  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
7tatural  obligation  and  necefjity  of  holinefs, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  of 
a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punifhment, 
and  that  live  in  any  reafonable  conformity 
to  thofe  natural  principles  which  they 
profefs ;  for  when  natural  evidence  hath 
fufficiently  convinced  a   man    that  he  is 

X  2  <<  obliged 
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obliged  to  be  holy,  in  abfolute  obedience 
and  love  to  his  Creator,  through  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  another  life,  he  is  very  much 
prepared  to  clofe  with  the  defign  and  doc- 
cc  trine  of  the  Gofpel,  which  is  fo  far  from 
contradicting  this,  that  it  doth  but  confirm 
it,  and  (hew  us  the  way  by  which  it  may 
itioft  certainly  be  brought  to  pafs.  And 
<c  therefore  my  obfervation  and  experiences 
tc  conftrain  me  to  think,  that  there  is  no 
<c  point  I  have  infifted  on  which  fo  much 
u  calls  for  my  vindication,  as  the  third, 
'*  about  the  life  to  come.  I  know  there  is 
<c  a  fort  of  over-wife,  and  over-doing  Di- 
*c  vines,  who  will  tell  their  followers  in 
*c  private  that  the  method  of  thisTreatife  is 
"  perverfe,  as  appealing  too  much  to  natu- 
u  ral  light,  and  over- valuing  human  Reafon-, 
"  and  that  I  fhould  have  done  no  more,  but 
fhortly  tell  men,  that  all  which  God 
fpeaketh  in  his  word  is  true;  and  that 
propria  luce  it  is  evident  that  the  Scrip- 
<c  ture  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  to  all 
"  God's  ele<3:  he  will  give  his  Spirit  to  caufe 
"  them  to  difcerft  it ;  and  that  this  much 
<c  alone  had  been  better  than  all  thefe  dif- 
"  putes  and  reafons  :  but  thefe  overwife 
"  men,  who  need  themfelves  no  Reafon  for 
<c  their  Religion,  and  judge  accordingly  ot 
others,  and  think  that  thofe  men  who 
reft  not  in  the  authority  of  Jefus  Chrift 
(hould  reft  in  theirs,  are  many  of  them 
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u  fo  well  acquainted  with  me  as  not  to  ex- 
pert that  I  fhould  trouble  them  in  their 
way,  or  reafon  againft  them,  who  fpeak 
againft  Reafon  even  in  the  greateji  matters 
<c  which  our  Reafon  is  given  us  for.  As  much 
<c  as  I  am  addifted  to  fcribbling,  I  can  quietly 
"  difmifs  this  fort  of  men,  and  love  their 
rc  zeal,  without  the  labour  of  opening  their 
"  ignorance." 

To  what  you  fay,  p.  24.  againft  taking  the 
Confeffion  of   Candidates  for    the  Miniftry 
only  in  Scripture  words,  let  Mr.  Baxter  anfwer, 
Saints  Everlajiing  Rejiy  Preface  to  the  Seco?id 
Party — "  Two  things  have  fet  the  Church  on 
cc  fire,  and  been  the  plagues  of  it  above  one 
cc  thoufand   years.    1.  Enlarging  our  Creed, 
fC  and  making  more  fundamentals  than  ever 
#c  God  made.     2.  Compofing,  and  fo  im- 
pojingy  our  Creeds  and  Confeffions  in  our 
own  words   and    phrafes.      When    men 
have  learned  more  manners  and  humility 
than  to  accufe  God's  language  as  too  ge- 
neral and  obfcure  (as  if  they  could  mend  it) 
and  have  more  dveadof  God,  and  compaf- 
"  fion  on  themfelves,  than  to  make  thofe  to 
c<  be  fundamentals  or  certainties  which  God 
€C  never  made  fo  y  and  when  they  reduce  their 
"  Confeffions,    (1.)    To   their   due    extent. 
And,  (2,)  To  Scripture phrafe  (thatDiffen- 
ters  may  not  fcruple  fubfcribing)  then,  and 
(I  think)  never  till  then,  fhall  the  Church 
*[  have  peace  about  Doftrinals.  It  feems  to  me 
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no  heinous  Socinian  notion  which  Chilling* 
worth  is  blamed  for,  viz.  Let  all  men  believe* 
the  Scripture ,  and  that  only,  and  endeavour 
to  believe  it  in  the  true  fenfe  (and  promife 
this)  and  require  no  more  of  others,  and 
they  Jhall  find  this  not  onh  a  better,  but 
the  only \  means  to  fupprejsherefy,  andrejlore 
Unity!' 
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On  the  Tleafure  of  Beneficence, 

Dicitis,  omnis  in  imbecillitate  eft  et  gratia,  et 
caritas.  Cicero  de  nat.  Deor. 

MAN  may  be  confidered  in  two  views, 
as  a  reafonable,  and  as  a  fociable  Be- 
ing y  capable  of  becoming  himfelf  either 
Jiappy  pr  miserable,  and  of  contributing 
to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Suitably  to  this  double  capacity,  the 
contriver  of  human  nature  hath  wifely  fur- 
pifhed  it  with  two  principles  of  aftion,  felf- 
love  and  benevolence ;  defigned  one  of  them 
to  render  man  wakeful  to  his  own  perfonal 
intereft,  the  other  to  difpofe  him  for  giving 
hi?  utmoft  affiftance  to  all  ingaged  in  the 
fame  purfuit.  This  is  fuch  an  account  of 
our  frame,  fo  agreeable  to  Reafon,  fo  much 

for 

*  Thefe  Four  Eflays  were  flrft  printed  in  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  the  Spectator,    N9.  588,  601,  626,  635. 
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for  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  credit 
of  our  fpecies,  that  it  may  appear  fomewhat 
unaccountable  what  (hould  induce  men  to 
reprefent  human  nature  as  they  do  under 
characters  of  difadvantage,  or,  having  drawn 
it  with  a  little  and  fordid  afped:,  what  plea- 
fure  they  can  poffibly  take  in  fuch  a  pic- 
ture. Do  they  refled  that  it  is  their  own, 
and,  if  we  will  believe  themfelves,  is  not 
more  odious  than  the  original  ? 

One  of  the  firfi  that  talked  in  this  lofty 
flrain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  Benefi- 
cence, would  his  followers  fay,  is  all  founded 
in  weaknefs  ;.and,  whatever  he  pretended, 
the  kindnefs  that  paffeth  between  men  and 
men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  himfelf. 
This,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  reft  of  that  hopeful  philofophy, 
which  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four 
elements,  attributes  his  Being  to  Chance,  and 
derives  all  his  adtions  from  an  unintelligible 
declination  of  atoms.  And  for  thefe  glori- 
ous difcoveries  the  Poet  is  beyond  meafure 
tranfported  in  the  praifes  of  his  hero,  as  if 
he  muft  needs  be  fomething  more  than  man, 
only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  is 
in  nothing  fuperidr  to  beafts. 

In  this  fchool  was  Mr.  Hobbes  inftruded 
to  fpeak  after  the  fame  manner,  if  he  did 
not  rather  draw  his  knowledge  from  an  ob- 
fervation  of  his  own  temper  ;  for  he  fome- 
where  unluckily  lays  down  this  as  a  rule, 

"  That 
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M  That  from  the  fimilitudes  of  thoughts 
<c  and  paffions  of  one  man  to  the  thoughts 
"  and  paffions  of  another,  whofoever  looks 
"  into  himfelf,  and  confiders  what  he  doth 
H  when  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  and 
upon  what  grounds,  he  (hall  hereby  read, 
and  know  what  are  the  thoughts  and 
paffions  of  all  other  men  upon  the  like 
"  occafions."  Now  we  will  allow  Mr. 
Hobbes  to  know  beft  how  he  was  inclined ; 
but  in  earneft,  I  fhould  be  heartily  out  of 
conceit  with  myfelf,  if  I  thought  myfelf  of 
this  unamiable  temper,  as  he  affirms,  and 
fliould  have  as  little  kindnefs  for  my  felf  as 
for  any  body  in  the  world.  Hitherto  I  always 
imagined  that  kind  and  benevolent  propenfions 
were  the  original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and,  however  checked  and  overtoped  by  coun- 
ter inclinations  that  have  fince  fprung  up  within 
us,  have  ftill  fome  force  in  the  worft  of  tempers, 
and  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  beft. 
And,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair  ftep  towards  the 
proof  of  this,  that  the  moft  beneficent  of 
all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an  abfolute  ful- 
nefs  of  perfection  in  himfelf,  who  gave  ex- 
istence to  the  univerfe,  and  fo  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  want  that  which  he  communi- 
cated, without  diminishing  from  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  own  power  and  happinefs. 

The  Philofophers  before  mentioned  have 
indeed  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  invalidate 

this 
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this  argument;  for  placing  the  gods  in  a 
ftate  of  the  moft  elevated  bleflednefs,  they 
defcribe  them  as  felfifli  as  we  poor  miserable 
mortals  can  be,  and  fhut  them  out  from  all 
concern  for  mankind,  upon  the  fcore  of  their 
having  no  need  of  us.  But  if  he  that  fiteth 
in  the  heavens  wants  not  us,  we  (land  in 
continual  need  of  him ;  and  furely,  next  to 
the  furvey  of  the  immenfe  treafures  of  his 
own  mind,  the  moft  exalted  pleafures  he 
receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of  crea-* 
tures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulph  of  non- 
exiftence,  rejoicing  in  the  various  degrees 
of  being  and  happinefs  imparted  to  them. 

And  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  fo  in  forming  a  reafon- 
able  creature  he  would  not,  if  poffible,  fufFer 
his  image  to  pafs  out  of  his  hands  unadorned 
with  a  refemblance  of  himfelf  in  this  moft 
lovely  part  of  his  nature.  For  what  com- 
placency could  a  mind,  whofe  love  is  as 
unbounded  as  his  knowledge,  have  in  a  work 
fo  unlike  himfelf;  a  creature  that  (hould  be 
capable  of  knowing  and  converfing  with  a 
vaft  circle  of  obje&s,  and  love  none  but 
himfelf?  What  proportion  would  there  be 
between  the  head  and  the  heart  of  fuch  a 
creature,  its  affeftions  and  its  underftanding  ? 
Or  could  a  fociety  of  fuch  creatures,  with 
no  other  bottom  but  felf-Iove  on  which  to 
maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourifh  ?  Reafon, 
it   is   certain,  would   oblige  every  man    to 

purfue 
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purfue  the  general  happinefs,  as  the  means 
to  procure  and  eftablifh  his  own  $  and  yet 
if,  befides  this  confideration,  there  were  not 
a  natural  inftindt  prompting  men  to  defire 
the  welfare  and  fatisfadion  of  others,  felf- 
love,  in  the  defiance  of  the  admonitions  of 
Reafon,  would  quickly  run  all  things  into  a 
ftate  of  war  and  confufion. 

As  nearly  interefted  as  the  foul  is  in  the 
fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator  faw 
it  neceffary,  by  the  conftant  returns  of  hun- 
ger and  thirft,  thofe  importunate  appetites, 
to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  charge ;  knowing, 
that  if  we  fhould  eat  and   drink  no  oftner 
than  cold  abftradted  fpeculation  fhould  put 
us  upon  thefe  exercifes,  and  then  leave   it 
to  Reafon   to    prefcribe    the  quantity,    wc 
fhould  foon  refine  ourfelves  out  of  this  bodily 
life.     And  indeed  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
we  follow  nothing  heartily,  unlefs  carried  to 
it  by  inclinations  which  anticipate  our  Reafon, 
and,  like  a  biafs,  draw  the  mind  ftrongly  to- 
wards it.     In  order,  therefore,  to  eftablifh 
a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  benefits  amongft 
ftiankind,  their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give 
them   this  generous  prepofleffion  of  benevo- 
lence >  if,  as  I  have  faid,  it  were  poffible.     And 
from  whence  can  we  go  about  to  argue  its 
impoffibility  ?  Is  it  inconfiftent  with  felf -love  ? 
Are  their  motions  contrary  ?  No  more  than 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  oppofed 
to  its  annual  \  or  its  motion  round  its  own 

center. 
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center,  which  might  be  improved  as  an  il- 
luftration  of  felf  love,  to  that  which  whirls 
it  about  the  common  center  of  the  world, 
anfwering  to  univerfal  benevolence.  Is  the 
force  of  felf-love  abated,  or  its  intereft  pre- 
judiced by  benevolence  ?  So  far  from  it,  that 
benevolence,  though  a  diftind  principle,  is  ex- 
tremely ferviceable  to  felf-love,  and  then  doth 
mod  fervice  when  it  is  leaft  defigned. 

But  to  defcend  from  Reafon  to  matter 
of  fad: ;  the  pity  which  arifes  on  fight  of  per- 
fons  in  diftrefs,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  mind 
which  is  the  confequence  of  having  removed 
them  into  a  happier  ftate,  are  inftead  of  a 
thoufand  arguments  to  prove  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  difinterefled  benevolence.  Did  pity  proceed 
from  a  refledion  we  make  upon  our  liable- 
nefs  to  the  fame  ill  accidents  we  fee  befal 
others,  it  were  nothing  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe ,  but  this  is  affigning  an  artificial  caufe 
of  a  natural  pafiion,  and  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted  as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  be- 
caufe  children  and  perfons  moft  thoughtlefs 
about  their  own  condition,  and  incapable 
of  entering  into  the  profpeds  of  futurity, 
feel  .the  moft  violent  touches  of  compaffion. 
And  then  as  to  that  charming  delight  which 
immediately  follows  the  giving  joy  to  another, 
or  relieving  his  forrow,  and  is,  when  the 
objeds  are  numerous,  and  the  kindnefs  of 
importance,  really  inexprefiibles  what  can 
this  be  owing  to  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  a 

man's 
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man's  having  done  fomething  praife-worthy, 
and  exprefiive  of  a  great  foul  \  Whereas,  if 
in  all  this  he  only  facriticed  to  vanity  and 
felf-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave  in 
a&ions  that  make  the  mod  fhining  appear- 
ance, fo  nature  would  not  have  rewarded 
them  with  this  divine  pleafure ;  nor  could 
the  commendations,  which  a  perfon  receives 
for  benefits  done  upon  felfiflh  views,  be  at 
all  more  fatisfa&ory,  than  when  he  is  ap- 
plauded for  what  he  doth  without  defign  ; 
becaufe  in  both  cafes  the  ends  of felf-love 
are  equally  anfwered.  The  confcience  of 
approving  onefelf  a  benefactor  to  mankind  is 
the  nobleft  recompence  for  being  fo  j  doubt- 
lefs  it  is,  and  the  moft  interefted  cannot  pro- 
pofe  any  thing  fo  much  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, notwithstanding  which,  the  inclination 
is  neverthelefs  unfelfifh.  The  pleafure  which 
attends  the  gratification  of  our  hunger  and 
thirft,  is  not  the  caufe  of  thefe  appetites ;  they 
$re  previous  to  any  fuch  profped:;  and  fo 
likewife  is  the  defire  of  doing  good ;  with 
this  difference,  that  being  feated  in  the  in- 
tellectual part,  this  laft,  though  antecedent 
to  Reafon,  may  yet  be  improved  and  regu- 
lated by  it,  and,  I  will  add,  is  no  otherwife 
a  virtue  than  as  it  is  fo. 

Thus  have  I  contended  for  the  dignity  of 
that  nature  I  have  the  honour  to  partake  of, 
and,  after  all  the  evidence  produced, 
think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  againft  the 

Motto 
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Motto  of  this  Effay,  that  there  is  fuch  i 
thing  as  generofity  in  the  world.  Though  if 
I  were  under  a  miftake  in  this,  I  fhould  fay 
as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  I  willingly  err  ->  and  fhould  believe 
it  very  much  for  the  intereft  of  mankind  to 
lie  under  the  fame  delufion.  For  the  con- 
trary notion  naturally  tends  to  difpirit  the 
mind,  and  (inks  it  into  a  meannefs  fatal  to 
the  godlike  zeal  of  doing  good.  As  on  the 
other  hand,  it  teaches  people  to  be  ungrate- 
ful, by  poffeffing  them  with  a  perfhafion  con- 
cerning their  benefa&ors,  that  they  have  no 
regard  to  them  in  the  benefits  they  beftow. 
Now  he  that  banifties  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  fo  doing  flops  up  the  ftream  of 
beneficence.  For  though  in  conferring  kind- 
neffes,  a  truly  generous  man  doth  not  aim  at 
a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  qualities  of  the 
perfon  obliged,  and  as  nothing  renders  a  per- 
fon  more  unworthy  of  a  benefit,  than  his 
being  without  all  refentment  of  it,  he  will 
not  be  extremely  forward  to  oblige  fuch  a 
man. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  a  narrow 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  ob- 
tains moft  in  the  world,  we  muft  not  there- 
fore conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine  cha- 
radteriftick  of  mankind ;  becaufe  there  are 
fome  who  delight  in  nothing  fp  much  as  in 
doing  good,  and  receive  more  of  their  hap- 
pinefs  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  rebound  frorri 
others,  than  by  direcT:  and  immediate  fen* 
fation.  Now  tho'  thefe  heroick  fouls  are 
but  few,  and  to  appearance  fo  far  advanced 
above  the  groveling  multitude,  as  if  they 
were  of  another  order  of  beings,  yet  in 
reality  their  nature  is  the  fame,  moved  by 
the  fame  fprings,  and  endowed  with  all  the 
fame  effential  qualities,  only  cleared,  refined, 
and  cultivated. 

Water  is  the  fame  fluid  body  in  winter 
and  in  fummer ;  when  it  ftands  ftiffened  in 
ice,  as  when  it  flows  along  in  gentle  ftreams, 

Vol.  IV.  Y  glad- 
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gladdening  a  thoufand  fields  in  its  progrefs. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be 
diffufive  ;  its  kind  wifhes  fpread  abroad  over 
the  face  of  the  creation  j  and  if  there  be 
thofe,  as  we  may  obferve  too  many  of  them, 
who  are  all  wrapt  up  in  their  own  dear  felves, 
without  any  vifible  concern  for  their  fpecies, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  their  good-nature  is  frozen, 
and  by  the  prevailing  force  of  fome  contrary 
quality  reftrained  in  its  operations.  I  fhall 
therefore  endeavour  to  affign  fome  of  the 
principal  checks  upon  this  generous  propen- 
fion  of  the  human  foul,  which  will  enable 
us  to  judge  whether,  and  by  what  method, 
this  moft  ufeful  principle  may  be  unfettered, 
and  reftored  to  its  native  freedom  of  ex- 
ercife. 

,  The  firft  and  leading  caufe  is  an  unhappy 
complexion  of  body.  The  heathens,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  fource  of  moral  evily  gene- 
rally charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of  matter, 
which,  being  eternal  and  independent,  was 
incapable  of  change  in  any  of  its  properties, 
even  by  the  Almighty  Mind,  who,  when 
he  came  to  fafliion  it  into  a  world  of 
beings,  muft  take  it  as  he  found  it.  This 
notion,  as  moft  others  of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
pQiition  of  truth  and  error.  That  matter  is 
eternal,  that  from  the  firft  union  of  a  foul 
to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and  that 
the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is 
Bot  to  be  corrected  by  God  himfelf,  are  all 

very 
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very  great  errors,  occafioned  by  a  truth  as 
evident,  that  the  capacities  and  difpofitions 
of  the  foul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
the  bodily  temper.  As  there  are  fome  fools, 
others  are  knaves,  by  conftitution  \  and  par- 
ticularly, it  may  be  faid  of  many,  that 
they  are  born  with  an  illiberal  caft  of  mind, 
the  matter  which  compofes  them  is  tena- 
cious as  birdlime,  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  together,  that 
they  never  care  to  open  them  unlefs  to 
grafp  at  more.  It  is  a  melancholy  lot  this  j 
but  attended  with  one  advantage  above  theirs, 
to  whom  it  would  be  as  painful  to  forbear 
good  offices,  as  it  is  to  thefe  men  to  perform 
them ;  that  whereas  perfons  naturally  bene- 
ficent often  miftake  inftindl  for  virtue,  by 
reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifliing  when 
one  rules  them  and  when  the  other. 

Men  of  the  oppofite  character  may  be  more 
certain  of  the  motive  that  predominates  in 
every  adtion.  If  they  cannot  confer  a  bene- 
fit with  that  eafe  and  franknefs  which  are 
neceffary  to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  inhanced  by  the  oppofition  they 
furmount  in  doing  it.  The  ftrength  of  their 
virtue  is  feen  in  rifing  againft  the  weight  of 
nature,  and  every  time  they  have  the  refo- 
lution  to  difcharge  their  duty,  they  make 
a  facrifice  of  inclination  to  confcience,  which 
is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  followers  go 
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without  fuitable  marks  of  its  approbation. 
Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this  ill  quality  is 
no  more  poffible,  than  of  fome  diftempers 
that  defcend  by  inheritance.  However,  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  a  courfe  of  be- 
neficence obftinately  perfifted  in ;  this,  ifgany 
thing,  being  a  likely  way  of  eftabliftiirig  a 
moral  habit,  which  fhall  be  fomewhat  of  a 
counterpoife  to  the  force  of  mechanifm.  Only 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  we  do  not  in- 
termit, upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  the 
cuftom  of  doing  good,  in  regard  if  there 
be  the  leaft  ceffation,  nature  will  watch  the 
opportunity  to  return,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
to  recover  the  ground  it  was  fo  long  in  quit- 
ing  :  for  there  is  this  difference  between 
mental  habits,  and  fuch  as  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  body,  that  thefe  laft  are  in 
their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent,  and, 
to  gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  oppofed  ; 
whereas  the  former  muft  be  continually  re- 
inforced with  frefh  fupplies^  or  they  will 
languish  and  die  aw*&y.  And  this  fuggefts 
the  reafon  why  good  habits,  in  general,  re- 
quire longer  time  for  their  fettlement  than 
bad  ;  and  yet  are  fooner  difplaced  5  the  rea- 
fon is,  that  vicious  habits  (as  drunkennefs  for 
inftance)  produce  a  change  in  the  body, 
which  the  others  not  doing,  muft  be  main- 
tained the  fame  way  they  are  acquired,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  induftry,  refolution,  and 
vigilance. 

Another 
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Another  thing  which  fufpends  the  opera- 
tions of  benevolence ',  is  the  love  of  the  world, 
proceeding  from  a  falfe  notion  men  have 
taken  up,  that  an  abundance  of  the  world 
is  an  effential  ingredient  in  the  happinefs 
of  life.  Wordly  things  are  of  fuch  a  qua- 
lity as  to  leffen  upon  dividing,  fo  that  the 
more  partners  there  are,  the  lefs  muft  fall  to 
every  man's  private  fhare.  The  confequence 
of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon  one  another 
with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the  reft 
to  be  imbarked  in  an  intereft,  that  cannot 
take  place  but  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  are 
thofe  eager  competitions  for  wealth  or  power  5 
hence  one  man's  fuccefs  becomes  another's 
difappointment ;  and,  like  pretenders  to  the 
fame  miftrefs,  they  can  feldom  have  com- 
mon charity  for  their  rivals.  Not  that  they 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  quarrel  and  fall  out, 
but  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  him- 
felf  to  all  others,  and  to  fecure  his  own  intereft 
firft.  If  that  which  men  efteem  their  happi- 
nefs were  like  the  light,  the  fame  fufficient  and 
unconfined  good,  whether  ten  thoufand 
injoy  the  benefit  of  it,  or  but  one,  we 
fhould  fee  mens  good-will,  and  kind  en-* 
deavours,  would  be  as  univerfal. 

Homo  qui  erranti  comiter  monjirat  viarn, 
Quqfi  lumen  de  fuo  lumine  accendat,  facit, 
Nihilominus  ipji  luceat,  cum  Hit  accenderiL 
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Bat,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making 
choice  of  obje&s  which  inevitably  ingage 
them  in  perpetual  differences.  Learn  there- 
fore, like  a  wife  man,  the  true  efti- 
mate  of  things,  Defire  not  more  of  the 
world  than  is  neceffary  to  accommodate  you 
in  paffing  through  it ;  look  upon  every  thing 
beyond,  not  as  ufelefs  only,  but  burthenfome. 
Place  not  your  quiet  in  things,  which  you 
cannot  have  without  putting  others  befide 
them,  and  thereby  making  them  your  ene- 
mies ;  and  which,  when  attained,  will  give 
you  more  trouble  to  keep,  than  fatisfadion 
in  the  injoyment.  Virtue  is  a  good  of  a  no- 
bler kind ;  it  grows  by  communication,  and 
fo  little  refembles  earthly  riches,  that  the 
more  hands  it  is  lodged  in,  the  greater  is 
every  man's  particular  ftock.  So,  by  pro- 
pagating and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  caft  a  more 
extenfive  brightnefs,  but  each  fingle  light 
burns  with  a  ftronger  flame.  And  laftly, 
take  this  along  with  you,  that  if  wealth  be 
an  inftrument  of  pleafure,  the  greateft  plea- 
fure  it  can  put  into  your  power,  is  that  of 
doing  good.  It  is  worth  confidering,  that 
the  organs  of  fenfe  a£t  within  a  narow  com- 
pafs,  and  the  appetites  will  foon  fay  they 
have  enough.  Which  of  the  two  therefore 
is  the  happier  man  ?  He  who  confining 
all  his  regard  to  the  gratification  of  his  own 
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appetites,  is  capable  but  of  fhort  fits  of  plea- 
fure?  Or  the  man,  who,  reckoning  himfelf 
a  (harer  in  the  fatisfa&ions  of  others,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  which  come  to  them  by  his  means, 
enlarges  the  fphere  of  his  happinefs  ? 

The  laft  enemy  to  benevolence  I  fhali 
mention  is  uneafinefs  of  any  kind.  A  guilty, 
or  a  difcontented  mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by 
ill  fortune,  difconcerted  by  its  own  paffions, 
fowered  by  negle£t,  or  fretting  at  difappoint- 
ments,  hath  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  or  reafonablenefs  of  a  kindnefs  defired, 
nor  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleafures  which  wait 
on  beneficence,  which  demand  a  calm  and 
unpolluted  heart  to  relifh  them.  The  moft 
miserable  of  all  beings  is  the  moft  envious ; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  the  moft  communi- 
cative is  the  happieft.  And  if  you  are  in 
fearch  of  the  feat  of  perfed:  love  and  friend- 
fhip,  you  will  not  find  it  till  you  come  to 
the  region  of  the  blefled,  where  happinefs, 
like  a  refrefhing  ftream,  flows  from  heart  to 
heart  in  an  endlefs  circulation,  and  is  pre- 
ferved  fweet  and  untainted  by  the  motion. 
It  is  old  advice,  if  you  have  a  favour  to  re- 
queft  of  any  one,  to  obferve  the  fofteft  times 
of  addrefs,  when  the  foul,  in  a  flufli  of  good 
humour,  takes  a  pleafure  to  (hew  itfelf  plea- 
fed.  Perfons  confcious  of  their  own  inte- 
grity, fatisfied  with  themfelves,  and  their 
condition,  and  full  of  confidence  in  a  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  the  hope  of  immortal ity, 
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furvey'all  about  them  with  a  flow  of  good- 
will. As  trees  which  like  their  foil,  they 
fhoot  out  in  expreffions  of  kindnefs,  and 
bend  beneath  their  own  precious  load,  to 
the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  Now  if  the  mind 
be  not  thus  eafy,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that 
it  is  not  in  its  natural  ftate.  Place  the  mind 
in  its  right  pofture,  it  will  immediately  dif«* 
cover  its  innate  propenfion  to  beneficence. 


ESSAY    III 


On  Novelty. 


—Dulcique  animos  novitate  tenebo.    Ov.  Met.  L.  i. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

WHEN  I  have  feen  young  Pafs  play- 
ing her  wanton  gambols,  and  with 
a  thoufand  antick  lhapes  exprefs  her  own 
gaiety  at  the  fame  time  that  {he  moved  mine, 
while  the  oldGrannum  hath  fat  by  with  a  mofl 
exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  that  paft, 
it  hath  made  me  reflect  what  fhould  be  the 
oecafion  of  humours  fo  oppofite  in  two 
creatures,  between  whom  there  was  no  vi- 
fible  difference  but  that  of  age  ;  and  I  have 
been  able  to  refolve  it  into  nothing  elfe  but 
the  force  of  novelty. 

In  every  fpecies  of  creatures,  thofe  who 
have  been  leaft  time  in  the  world  appear 
beft  pleafed  with  their  condition  :  for,  befides 
that  to  a  new  comer  the  world  hath  a  frefli- 
nefs  on  it  that  ftrikes  the  fenfe  after  a  mofl 
agreeable  manner,  Being  itfelf,  unattended  with 
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any  great  variety  of  injoyments,  excites  a 
fenfation  of  pleafure.  But  as  age  advances, 
every  thing  feems  to  wither,  the  fenfes  are 
difgufted  with  their  old  entertainments,  and 
exiftence  turns  flat  and  infipid.  We  may 
fee  this  exemplified  in  mankind.  The  Child, 
let  him  be  .  free  from  pain,  and  gratified  in 
his  change  of  toys,  is  diverted  with  the 
fmalleft  trifle.  Nothing  difturbs  the  mirth 
of  the  Boy,  but  a  little  punifhment  or  con- 
finement. The  Youth  muft  have  more  vio- 
lent pleafures  to  imploy  his  time.  The  Man 
loves  the  hurry  of  an  a&ive  life,  devoted  to 
the  purfuits  of  wealth  or  ambition.  And 
laftly,  Old  Age,  having  loft  its  capacity  for 
thefe  avocations,  becomes  its  own  infupport- 
able  burthen.  This  variety  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of 
the  faculties ;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing 
to  this,  that  the  longer  we  have  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Being,  the  lefs  fenfible  is  the  guft 
we  have  of  it ;  and  the  more  it  requires  of 
adventitious  amufements  to  relieve  us  from 
the  fatiety  and  wearinefs  it  brings  along 
with  it. 

And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  (o 
of  a  mod  extenfive  influence.  Moralifts  have 
long  fince  obferved  it  to  be  the  fource  of 
admiration,  which  leflens  in  proportion  to 
our  familiarity  with  objedts,  and  upon  a 
thorough  acquaintance  is  utterly  extinguished. 
But  I  think  it  hath  not  been  fo  commonly 
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remarked,  that  all  the  other  paffions  depend 
confiderably  on  the  fame  circumftance.  What 
is  it  but  novelty  that  awakens  defire,  en- 
hances delight,  kindles  anger,  provokes  envy, 
infpires  horror  ?  To  this  caufe  we  muft  af- 
cribe  it,  that  love  languifties  with  fruition, 
and  friendship  itfelf  is  recommended  by  in- 
tervals of  abfence:  hence  monfters,  by  ufe, 
are  beheld  without  loathing,  and  the  moft 
enchanting  beauty  without  rapture.  That 
emotion  of  the  fpirits  in  which  paffion  con- 
fifts,  is  ufually  the  effect  of  furprize,  and 
as  long  as  it  continues,  heightens  the  agree- 
able or  difagreeable  qualities  of  its  object ;  but 
as  this  emotion  ceafes  (and  it  ceafes  with  the 
novelty)  things  appear  in  another  light,  and 
affect  us  even  lefs  than  might  be  expected 
from  their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved 
us  too  much  before. 

It  may  not  be  an  ufelefs  inquiry  how  far 
the  love  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth 
of  nature,  and  in  what  refpects  it  is  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate.  To  me 
it  feems  impoffible,  that  a  reafonable  crea- 
ture fhould  reft  abfolutely  fatisfied  in  any 
acquifitions  whatever,  without  endeavouring 
further ;  for  after  its  higheft  improvements, 
the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of 
things  ftill  behind  worth  knowing,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be 
indifferent ;  as  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the 
midft  of  a  wide  plain,  a  man  hath  his  prof- 
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pefl:  enlarged,  and,  together  with  that,  the 
bounds' of  his  defires.  Upon  this  account, 
I  cannot  think  he  detra&s  from  the  ftate  of 
the  bleffed,  who  conceives  them  to  be  per- 
petually imployed  in  frefli  fearches  into  na- 
ture, and  to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fa- 
thomlefs  depths  of  the  divine  perfections.  In 
this  thought  there  is  nothing  but  what  doth 
honour  to  thefe  glorified  fpirits  5  provided 
flill  it  be  remembered,  that  their  defire  of 
more  proceeds  not  from  their  difrelifhing  what 
they  poffefs  ;  and  the  pleafure  of  a  new  in- 
joy  men  t  is  not  with  them  meafured  by  its 
novelty  (which  is  a  thing  merely  foreign  and 
accidental)  but  by  its  real  intrinfick  value. 
After  an  acquaintance  of  many  thoufand  years 
with  the  works  of  God,  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  creation  fills  them  with  the 
fame  pleafing  wonder  and  profound  awe, 
which  Adam  felt  himfelf  feized  with  as  he 
firft  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  fcene. 
Truth  captivates  with  unborrowed  charms, 
and  whatever  hath  once  given  fatisfadtion 
will  always  do  it  5  in  all  which  they  have 
manifeftly  the  advantage  of  us,  who  are  fo 
much  governed  by  fickly  and  changeable  ap- 
petites, that  we  can  with  the  greateft  cold- 
nefs  behold  the  ftupendous  difplays  of  omni- 
potence, and  be  in  tranfports  at  the  puny 
effays  of  human  fkil'l ;  throw  afide  fpecu^ 
lations  of  the  fublimeft  nature  and  vafteft 
importance  into  fame  obfcure  corner  of  the 
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mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of 
no  confequence  at  all  ;  are  even  tired  of 
health,  becaufe  not  enlivened  with  alternate 
pain,  and  prefer  the  firft  reading  of  an  in- 
different author,  to  the  fecond  or  third  pe- 
ruial  of  one  whofe  merit  and  reputation  are 
eftablifhed. 

Our  being  thus  formed  ferves  many  ufeful 
purpofes  in  the  prefent  ftate.  It  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  learning ; 
for,  as  Cicero  takes  notice — That  which  makes 
men  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  phi- 
lofophical  difquifitions,  is  not  fo  much  the 
greatnefs  of  objefts  as  their  novelty — It  is 
not  enough  that  there  is  field  and  game  for 
the  chace,  and  that  the  underftanding  is 
prompted  with  a  reftlefs  thirft  of  knowledge, 
effe&ually  to  roufe  the  foul,  funk  into  the 
ftate  of  floth  and  indolence ;  it  is  alfo  ne- 
ceffary  that  there  be  an  uncommon  pleafure 
annexed  to  the  firft  appearance  of  truth  in 
the  mind.  This  pleafure  being  exquifite  for 
the  time  it  lafts,  but  tranfient,  it  hereby 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  mind  grows  into  an 
indifference  to  its  former  notions,  and  paffes 
on  after  new  difcoveries,  in  hope  of  re- 
peating the  delight.  It  is  with  know- 
ledge as  "with  wealth,  the  pleafure  of  which 
lies  more  in  making  endlefs  additions,  than 
in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  ftore.  There 
are  fome  inconveniences  that  follow  this 
temper,  if  not  guarded  againft,  particularly 
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this,  that  through  a  too  great  eagernefs  of 
fomething  new  we  are  many  times  impati- 
ent of  flaying  long  enough  upon  a  queftion 
that  requires  fome  time  to  refolve  it ;  or, 
which  is  worfe,  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we 
are  matters  of  the  fubjedt  before  we  are  fo, 
only  to  be  at  the  liberty  of  going  upon  a 
frefh  fcent;  in  Mr.  Locke's  words,  we  fee  a 
little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to 
the  conclujion. 

A  further  advantage  of  our  inclination  for 
novelty,  as  at  prefent  circumftantiated,  is, 
that  it  annihilates  all  the  boafted  diftin<ftions 
among  mankind.  Look  not  up  with  envy 
to  thofe  above  thee.  Sounding  titles,  ftately 
buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich 
equipages,  what  are  they  ?  They  dazzle  every 
one  but  the  }  poffeflbr ;  to  him  that  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them  they  are  cheap  and  re- 
gardlefs  things ;  they  fupply  him  not  with 
brighter  images,  or  more  fublime  fatisfadtions 
than  the  plain  man  may  have,  whofe  fmall 
eftate  will  juft  enable  him  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  a  fimple  unencumbered  life.  He 
enters  heedlefs  into  his  rooms  of  ftate,  as 
you  or  I  do  under  our  poor  fheds.  The 
noble  paintings  and  coftly  furniture  are  loft 
on  him ;  he  fees  them  not :  as  how  can  it 
be  otherwife,  when  by  cuftom,  a  fabrick  in- 
finitely more  grand  and  finished,  that  of 
the  univerfe,  ftands  unobferved  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  everlafting  lamps  of  heaven 
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are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that 
mortals  take  of  them  ?  Thanks  to  indul- 
gent nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  flill,  by 
the  ftrength  of  this  principle,  in  a  great 
meafure  preferves  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care 
of  a  man,  to  introduce  artificial  diftinftions. 

To  add  no  more, — Is  not  this  fondnefs  for 
novelty,    which   makes   us   out  of     conceit 
with  all  we  already  have,  a  convining  proof 
of  a  future  ftate  ?  Either  man  was  made  in 
vain,  or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he  was 
made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in- 
ftance  of  vanity,  than  that  to  which  man  is 
liable,  to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  with  fleeting   {hadows  of   happinefs. 
His  pleafures,  and  thofe  not  confiderable  nei- 
ther, dje  in  the  poffeffion,  and  frefli  injoy- 
ments  do  not  rife  faft  enough  to  fill  up  half  his 
life  with  fatisfa&ion.     When  I  fee  perfons 
fick  of  themfelves,  any  longer  than  they  are 
called  away  by  fomething  that  is   of  force 
to  chain   down   the  prefent  thought  ;  when 
I  fee  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and 
then    from  the    town  back   again  into  the 
country,    continually  fhifting   pofture,    and 
placing  life  in  all   the  different  lights  they 
can  think  of,  Surely,  fay  I    to   myfelf,    life 
is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  exprejjion  ftupid 
or  prejudiced,  who  from  the  vanity  of  life  can- 
not gather  he  is  defigncd  for  immortality. 


ESSAY    IV: 


On  the  large  capacities  of  the  Human  Soul, 
and  the  perfection  of  happinefsfor  which  it  is 
defgned. 


Sentio  te  fedem  hominum  ac  domum  contemplari ;  qua 
ft  tibi  parva  (ut  eft)  it  a  videtur^  hac  cceleftia  femper 
fpeftato ;  ilia  humana  contemnito. 

Cicero  Somn.  Scip. 

IF  the  univerfe  be  the  creature  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  this  mind  could  have  no 
immediate  regard  to  himfelf  in  producing  it. 
He  needed  not  to  make  tryal  of  his  omni- 
potence, to  be  informed  what  effects  were 
within  its  reach  -,  the  world  as  exifting  in  his 
eternal  idea  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now 
it  is  drawn  forth  into  being  ;  and  in  the 
immenfe  abyfs  of  his  effence  are  contained 
far  brighter  fcenes  than  will  be  ever  fet  forth 
to  view  -,  it  being  impofiible  that  the  great 
author  of  nature  fhould  bound  his  own 
power  by  giving  exiftence  to  a  fyftem  of 
creatures  fo  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve 
upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his  almighty 
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Will.  Between  finite  and  infinite  there  is  an 
unmeafured  interval,  not  to  be  filled  up  in 
endlefs  ages;  for  which  reafon,  the  mod 
excellefi^of  all  God's  works  muft  be  equally 
fhdrt  of  what  his  power  is  able  to  produce 
as  the  moft  imperfect,  and  may  be  exceeded 
with  the  fame  eafe. 

This  thought  hath  made  fome  imagine, 
(what,  it  muft  be  confeft,  is  not  impoffible) 
that  the  unfathomed  fpace  is  ever  teeming 
with  new  births,  the  younger  ftill  inheriting 
a  greater  perfection  than  the  elder.     But  as 
this  doth  not  fall  within  my  prefent  view, 
I  fhall  content  myfelf  with   taking  notice, 
that  the  confideration  now  mentioned  proves 
undeniably,  that  the  ideal  worlds  in  the  di- 
vine underftanding  yield  a  profpeft  incompa- 
rably more  ample,   various,   and  delightful, 
than    any  created  world  can  do :    and  that 
therefore  as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  God 
fhould  make  a  world  merely  of  inanimate 
matter,    however   diverfified  ;    or  inhabited 
only  by  creatures  of  no  higher  an  order  than 
brutes  -,  fo  the  end  for  which  he  defigned  his 
reafonable  offspring  is  the  contemplation  of 
his  works,  the  injoyment  of  himfelf,  and  in 
both  to  be  happy,  having,  to  this  purpofe, 
endowed  them  with  correfpondent  faculties 
and  defires.  .  He  can  have  no  greater  plea- 
fure  from  a  bare  review  of  his  works,  than 
from   the  furvey  of  his  own  ideas,  but  we 
may  be  aflured  that  he  is  well  pleaied  in  the 
Vol.  IV.  Z  fatis- 
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fatisfa&ion  derived  to  beings  capable  of  it, 
and,  for  whofe  entertainment,  he  hath  eredted 
this  immenfe  theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than 
an  intimation  of  our  immortality  ?  Man,  who 
when  confidered  as  on  his  probation  for  a 
happy  exiftence  hereafter,  is  the  moft  remark- 
able inftance  of  divine  wifdom ;  if  we  cut  him 
off  from  all  relation  to  eternity,  is  the  moft 
wonderful  and  unaccountable  compofition  in 
the  whole  creation.  He  hath  capacities  to 
lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  knowledge 
than  he  will  be  ever  mafter  of,  and  an  un- 
fatisfied  curiofity  to  tread  the  fecret  paths  of 
Nature  and  Providence :  but,  with  this,  his 
organs  in  their  prefent  ftrudlure,  are  rather 
fitted  to  ferve  the  neceffities  of  a  vile  body, 
than  to  minifter  to  his  underftanding ;  and 
from  the  little  fpot  to  which  he  is  chained, 
he  can  frame  but  wandering  gueffes  concern- 
ing the  innumerable  worlds  of  light  that  en- 
compafs  him,  which,  tho'  in  themfelves  of 
of  a  prodigious  bignefs,  do  but  juft  glim- 
mer in  the  remote  fpaces  of  the  heavens ; 
and,  when  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  he  hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the 
fteep  afcent  of  truth,  and  beholds  with  pity 
the  groveling  multitude  beneath,  in  a  mo- 
ment, his  foot  Hides,  and  he  tumbles  down 
headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe, 
in  juftice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  another  flate  when  man  (hall   be 

better 
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better  fituated  for  contemplation,  or  rather 
have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from  obje<ft 
to  objeft,  and  from  world  to  world,  and  be 
accommodated  with  fenfes,  and  other  helps, 
for  making  the  quickeft  and  moft  amazing 
difcoveries.  How  doth  fuch  a  genius  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  from  amidft  the  darknefs  that 
involves  human  underftanding,  break  forth, 
and  appear  like  one  of  another  fpecies !  The 
vaft  machine,  W£  inhabit,  lies  open  to  him, 
he  feems  not  unacquainted  with  the  general 
laws  that  govern  it  5  and  while  with  the 
tranfport  of  a  philofopher  he  beholds  and 
admires  the  glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of 
paying  at  once  a  more  devout  and  more 
rational  homage  to  his  Maker.  But,  alas, 
how  narrow  is  the  profpedt  even  of  fuch  a 
mind !  And  how  obfcure  to  the  compafs  that 
is  taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  angel ;  or  of 
a  foul  but  newly  efcaped  from  its  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  body ! 

For  my  part,  I  freely  indulge  my  foul  in 
the  confidence  of  its  future  grandeur  ;  it 
pleafes  me  to  think  that  I  who  know  fo 
fmall  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  with  flow  and  painful  fteps  creep  up  and 
down  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  (hall  e'er 
long  (hoot  away  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  im- 
agination, trace  out  the  hidden  fprings  of 
Nature's  operations,  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  career,  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  long  chain 
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of  events  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds 
vifit  the  feveral  apartments  of  the  creation* 
know  how  they  are  furnifhed  and  how  in- 
habited, comprehend  the  order,  and  meafure 
the  magnitudes  and  diftances  of  thofe  orbs, 
which  to  us  feem  difpofed  without  any  re- 
gular defign,  and  fet  all  in  the  fame  circle ; 
obferve  the  dependence  of  the  parts  of 
each  fyftem,  and  (if  our  minds  are  big 
enough  to  grafp  the  theory)  of  the  feveral 
fyftems  upon  one  another,  from  whence  re- 
fults  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe.  In  eter- 
nity a  great  deal  may  be  done  of  this  kind, 
I  find  it  of  ufe  to  cheri(h  this  generous  am- 
bition ;  for  befides  the  fecret  refrefliment  it 
diffufes  through  my  foul,  it  ingages  me  in 
an  endeavour  to  improve  my  faculties,  as 
well  as  to  exercife  them  conformably  to  the 
"rank  I  now  hold  among  reafonable  beings, 
and. -the  hope  I  have  of  being  once  ad- 
vanced to  a  more  exalted  flation. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
man,  is  the  injoyment  of  God,  beyond  which 
he  cannot  form  a  wifti.  Dim  at  beft  are 
the  conceptions  we  have  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  creatures 
in  fufpence,  neither  difcovering,  nor  hiding 
himfelf ;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath 
a  handle  to  difpute  his  exiftence,  while  the 
moft  are  content  to  fpeak  him  fair,  but  in  their 
hearts  prefer  every  trifling  fatisfaftion  to  the 
favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good 
man  for  the  Angularity  of  his  choice.     Will 

there 
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there  not  a  time  come,  when  the  free-thinker 
fhall  fee  his  impious  fchemes  overturned, 
and  be  made  a  convert  to  the  truths  he  hates ; 
when  deluded  mortals  fhall  be  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  their  purfuits,  and  the  few  wife 
who  followed  the  guidance  of  heaven,  and, 
fcorning  the  blandifhments  of  fenfe  and  the 
fordid  bribery  of  the  world,  afpired  to  a 
celeftial  abode,  fhall  ftand  poffeffed  of  their 
utmoft  wifh.  in  the  vifion  of  the  Creator  ? 

Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now  and 
then  towards  him,  and  hath  fome  tranfient 
glances  of  his  Prefence  ;  when,  in  the  inftant  it 
thinks   itfelf  to    have   the    fafteft  hold,  the 
objed:  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back 
tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground.     Doubtlefs 
there  is  fome  more  perfed:  way  of  converg- 
ing with    heavenly  beings.     Are  not  fpirits 
capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unlefs  immer- 
fed  in  bodies,  or  by  their  intervention  ?  Muft 
fuperior  natures  depend  on  inferior  for  the 
main  privilege  of  fociable  beings,  that  of  con- 
vening with,  and  knowing  each  other  ?  What 
would  they  have  done  had  matter  never  been 
created  ?  I  fuppofe,  not  have  lived  in  eternal 
folitude.     As.  incorporeal  fubftances  are  of  a 
nobler  order,  fo  be  fure,  their  manner  of  in- 
tercourfe  is  anfwerably  more  expedite  and  in- 
timate.     This  method  of  communication, 
we  call  intellectual  vifion>  as  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  which  is  the 
medium  of  our  acquaintance  with  this  vifible 
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world.     And  in  fome  fuch  way  can  God  make 
himfelf  the  objecft  of  immediate  intuition  to 
the  blefied ;  and  as  he  can  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  will,  always  condefcending,  in 
the  circumftances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weak- 
nefs  and    proportion  of  finite  minds.     His 
works  but   faintly   reprefent  the   image  of 
his  perfe&ions,  it  is  a  fecond-hand  knowledge  ; 
to  have  a  juft  idea  of  him,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  that   we  fee  him  as  he  is.     But  what 
is  that  ?  It  is  fomething  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  \  yet,  what 
we  can  eafily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of 
unfpeakable,    of    everlafting  rapture.      All 
created  glories  will  fade  and  die  away  in  his 
Prefence.     Perhaps,  it  will  be  my  happinefs 
to  compare  the  world  with  the  fair  exem- 
plar of  it  in  the  divine  mind ;  perhaps,  to 
view  the  original  plan  of  thofe  wife  defigns 
that  have  been  executing  in  a  long  fucceffion 
of  ages.     Thus  imployed  in  finding  out  his 
works,  and  contemplating  their  author,  how 
fhall  I  fall  proftrate  and   adoring,  my  body 
fwallowed  up  in  the  immenfity  of  matter, 
my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfections ! 
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*LETTER    I. 


A  Defence  of  the  Presbyterians, 


SIR,  Taunton,  June  27,  1722. 

I  HOPE  your  Readers  will  pardon  me,  if 
for  once  I  beg  the  favour  to  entertain 
them,  by  taking  up  a  part  of  your  paper  which 
you  could  have  filled  much  more  agreeably 
yourfelf ;  the  occafion  of  this  requeft  is  a 
Letter  of  Cato  in  the  London  Journal,  of  the 
16th  Inftant  ************ 
*********  ******** 
*********  ******* 

proving,  that  the  Church  can  be  in  no  dan- 
ger from  the  Diffenters,  and  therefore  need 
not  grudge  them  their  "Toleration,  or  fear 
giving  them  the  Teji  ASl  into  the  bargain, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  honeft  and  obvi- 
ous argument ;  but  there  are  feveral  pafTages 
in  it  which  we  beg  leave  to  confider. 

«  The 

*  Thefe  Letters  were  firft  publifhed  in  the  St.  James's 
Journal.     N°.  io,  16,  17,  42,  47. 
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The  Independents,  Anabaptifts,  and  Qua- 
kers, have,  he  fays,  much  more  favour- 
able opinions  of  the  National  Clergy  than 
of  the  Prefbyterians,  (the  only  rivals  for 
Church  Power)  from  whom  they  appre- 
hend, and  have  always  found  much  worfe 
ufage  than  from  the  Church."  This,  you 
muft  know,  he  fpeaks  out  of  a  pure  kind- 
nefs  to  the  Diffenters,  whofe  intereft  and 
peace  he  hath  very  much  at  heart,  and  not 
to  fet  them  together  by  the  ears.  But  the 
meaning  lies  fo  bare,  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
wifer  part,  at  leaft,  of  every  Denomination,  will 
be  cautious  vjiow  they  give  into  the  fnare, 
or  by  mutual  jealoufies  deftroy  that  happy 
harmony  to  which  they  owe  all  their  credit 
and  weight  as  Diffenters.  If  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Prefbyterians  bore  too  hard 
upon  thofe  of  other  perfuafions,  it  ought  to 
be  confidered  that  this  was  when  the  fpirits 
of  the  nation  were  chafed  with  civil  differ 
fions,  which  left  them  not  the  power  of 
thinking  fo  coolly  of  things  as  they  might 
otherwise  have  done,  and  was  really  more 
the  error  of  the  times  than  of  the  men$  the 
true  principles  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, not  having  been  ftated  with  that 
clearnefs,  or  defended  with  that  ftr^ngth  of 
argument,  then,  as  they  have  fince  been  by 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Locke,  the  excellent 

Bifliop 
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Bifliop  oi  *  Hereford,  and  other  good  hands* 
And  one  fault  furely,  committed  in  the  times 
of  ignorance,  may  be  forgiven ;  and  ought  not, 
in  juftice,  to  be  imputed  to  thofe,  who,  befides 
that  they  were  never  perfonally  guilty  them- 
felves,  are  far  from  justifying  them  that  were. 

Did    they  not,  on   the  contrary,   in  the 
beginning   of  Queen  Annis  reign,    readily 
concur  with  the  two  other  Denominations 
in  a  Letter  to  their  friends  in  New-England, 
in  behalf  of  the  Quakers  there  ?  Than  which 
Letter,  by  the  way,  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  have  feen  any  thing  that  breathes  a  better 
Spirit,  or   is  more   handfomly  and  ftrongly 
penned  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs.     And,  if  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  the   firft  Addrefs  to  his   prefent 
Majefty  from  the  Diffenting  Minifters  of  the 
three  Denominations,  contains  a  glorious  tefti- 
mony  to  the   fame  caufe.     All  this,    me- 
thinks,  might    atone  for  one  flip,  not  their 
own,  and  merit  an  a&  of  perpetual  oblivion. 
And,  of  all  men,  the  Baptifts  and  Quakers 
Should  be  leaft  forward  to  upbraid  the  Pref- 
byterians  of  this  age  with  what  was  done  in 
a  former,  when  they  themfelves  would  reckon 
it  an  extreme  hardship  to   be  made  anfwer 
for  all  the  extravagances  that  have  been  for- 
merly faid  or  done,  by  people  pafling  under  the 
fame  names  that  they  are  now  known  by. 

There 

*  The  Reverend  and   Learned  Dr,  Hoadley>  now 
Bifliop  of  Winchefttr, 
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There  have  been  fanaticks,  enthufiafts, 
and  perfecutors  in  all  forms  of  Religion  -,  but 
it  would  be  the  unjufteit  thing  in  the  world, 
to  charge  whole  bodies  with  the  faults  or 
follies  of  particular  men  ;  and,  in  fucceffive 
generations,  to  imagine,  that  tho'  the  perfons 
are  different,  their  characters  and  opinions 
muft  be  exactly  the  fame.  At  lead,  let 
there  be  equal  dealing,  that  if  the  failings 
of  their  Predeceffors  muft  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Modern  Prefbyterians,  they 
may  be  entitled  to  a  (hare  in  their  virtues 
too;  and,  upon  thefe  terms,  they  need  not 
be  afhamed  of  their  name,  or  blu(h  at  a 
comparifon  with  their  fellow-chriftians  of 
other  diftin&ions. 

Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  there  is  one 
thing  I  cannot  but  remark,  as  arguing  either 
vile  difingenuity,  or  as  grofs  ignorance  -,  and 
that  is,  that  though  our  Author  carefully 
diftinguifhes  between  the  Prelbyterians  and 
the  Independents,  yet  that  the  former  may 
not  want  their  load,  the  fufferings  of  fome 
in  New-England  on  the  fcore  of  their  opi- 
nions, are  laid  to  their  door,  while  every 
body  knows  that  the  Churches  of  New- 
England  are  of  the  Congregational  Way :  which 
I  mention  not  out  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
perfons  of  that  perfuafion,  (fince  as  the  Ame- 
rican Independents  are  now  in  as  generous 
fentiments  as  any  of  the  known  friends  to 
liberty  can  be,  io  their  brethren  here  in  En- 
gland, 
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gland,  did  in  the  year  1669  exprefs,  by 
Letter,  their  diflike  of  all  rigorous  proceed- 
ings on  account  of  religious  differences)  but 
to  (hew  the  temper  of  the  man.  When  he 
afterwards  tells  his  Readers,  that  the  Prefby- 
terians  are  candidates  for  Church  Dominion, 
it  is  a  fign  he  does  not  know  the  men,  or 
their  fcheme ;  there  not  being  one  of  many, 
by  what  I  can  judge  from  the  acquaintance 
I  have  with  them,  but  is  of  opinion — That 
every  particular  Church  or  Society  of  Chri- 
ftian  shath  full  power  within  itfelf  to  regulate 
its  own  affairs :  nor  are  their  affembles  any 
proof  of  the  contrary,  being  no  other  than 
prudential  and  voluntary  affociations  of  men, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  not  to  diftate  but  advife, 
and,  at  moft,  to  agree  upon  Rules  for  their 
own  conduct,  not  to  frame  Canons  and  De- 
crees for  others. 

Their  Priefts,  if  his  account  of  them  be 
true,  have  hawks  eyes  at  the  Church- Prefer- 
ments. And  fo  they  had  need,  to  fpy  them 
at  fuch  a  diftance;  and  if  they  have  the 
eyes,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  who  have 
the  talons  ?  But  when  did  they  difcover  fuch 
a  zeal  for  Preferments  ?  Was  it,  when  fome 
of  the  moft  confiderable  dignities  of  the 
Church  were  offered  to  Mr.  Baxter  and  others, 
and  refufed  ?  Was  it,  when  about  two  thoufand 
Minifters  left  their  Places  in  the  Church,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  keep  them  with  a  good 
confcience  ?  As  remarkable  an  example  of  a 

great 
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great  number  of  men  afting  upon  principle^ 
as  perhaps  any  that  can  be  produced  fince 
the  firft  golden  age  of  Christianity.  Such  a 
noble  contempt  did  the  Fathers  exprefs  for 
the  Temporalities  ©f  the  Church,  when  they 
muft  either  forego  them,  or  refolve  to  buy 
them  at  the  price  of  what  they  held  dearer 
than  life. 

And  wherein  have  their  Sons  (hewn  them- 
felves  to  be   fo   perfectly  degenerated   from 
this  excellent   pattern?  Many  among  them 
are  not  fo  very  much  inferior  to  the  major  part 
of  the  Eftablifhed  Clergy,  but  that  in  cafe 
they  were  minded  to  venture  in  the  Church- 
Lottery,  they  might  have  the  chance  of  a 
prize  as  well  as  their  neighbours;  and,  at 
worft,  might  make  a  better  hand  of  it  than 
they  do  among  the  Diffenters.     But,  in  re- 
gard they  muft  offer  violence  to  fomething 
in  their  bofoms,  before  they  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  a  compliance  with  the  prefent  terms 
of  Conformity,  they  judge  it  their  beft  way  to 
continue  where    they  are,    without    giving 
themfelves  the  liberty,  in  the  mean  while, 
to  cenfure  others,  who  having  different  views 
of  the  matter,  can  very  honeftly  go  greater 
lengths  than  they  are  able  to  do.  They  are  not 
confcious  to  their  having  forfeited  the  tefti- 
mony  which  King  Charles  the  Second  for- 
merly gave  fome  of  the  principal    affertors 
of  the  Prefbyterian  opinions,  viz.  "  That  to 
"  his   great    fatisfadion    and    comfort,    he 

"  found 
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"  found  them  perfons  full  of  affe&ion  to 
"  him,  of  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  Church 
«  and  of  the  State,  and  neither  enemies  to 
"  Epifcopacy  or  Liturgy  ;  but  modeflly  to 
"  defire  fuch  alterations  in  either,  a  wi  h- 
«  out  fhaking  foundations,  might  belt  .Lay 
€C  prefent  diftempers." 

In  fhort,  infinuations  of  ambiti  n  and 
worldlinefs  in  others,  unfupported  by  fafts, 
if  they  prove  any  thing,  do  only  betray  the 
predominant  paffions  of  the  man  that  makes 
them ;  and  this  they  do  too  plainly,  for  a 
frank,  honeft  nature  is  the  furtheft  in  the 
world  from  entertaining  and  propagating  evil 
fufpicions  of  the  appearingly  innocent :  fuch 
a  one  can  eafily  believe  that  others  may 
have  the  fame  indifference  to  wealth  and 
grandeur,  and  the  fame  averfion  to  artifice 
and  difguife,  that  he  finds  in  himfelf. 

We  agree  with  the  Author  of  the  Journal, 
"  That  the  Prefbyterians  are  too  inconfidera- 
<c  ble  both  for  number  and  figure,  to  give  the 
<c  Church  any  juft  apprehenfions ; "  but  then 
we  beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  inclination 
to  difturb  the  Eftablifhment  is  even  lefs, 
much  lefs  than  their  power.  They  are  well 
content  that  the  Eftabliflied  Church,  as  the  fa- 
vourite daughter,  fhould  carry  away  the  for- 
tune ;  nor  do  they  envy  her  her  beauty,  tho' 
they  think  it  would  appear  with  never  the 
lefs  advantage,  if  fhe  dreffed  fomewhat  more 
plainly.      There    is   further,    I  doubt,    top 

much 
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much  truth  in  the  obfervation,  ei  That  when 
cc  any  grow  rich,  and  leave  eftates  behind 
cc  them,  their  Sons,  for  the  moft  part,  defert 
"  the  Diffenting  Congregations  and  Intereft ; 9* 
but  how  is  this  more  to  their  reproach,  than 
it  was  to  St.  Paul's,  that  Demas  forfook  him 
out  of  love  to  the  prefent  world  ?  That  their 
caufe  hath  the  fate  to  be  efpoufed  by  fo  few 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  doth  not  at 
all  leflen  it  in  their  own  efteem;  for  tho* 
Bellarmine  makes  numbers  and  external  fplen- 
dor  marks  of  the  true  Church,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  Proteftant  Divine  or  Lay- 
man hath  advanced  fuch  an  affertion; 

He  compliments  the  Non-Subfcribers  with 
being  the  moft  considerable  for  fortune  and 
under ftanding  ;  how   defervedly,    let   thofe 
judge  who  are  beft  able.     I  fancy  they  will 
hardly  take  it  for  fo  great  a  compliment  to 
their  underftandings  what  he  fubjoins,  <c  that 
"  by  degrees  many  of  thefe  will  in  all  proba- 
<c  bility  come  into  the  Church  -,  "  all  I  can  fay, 
if  they  do  fo,  is  that  they  will  aft  even  more 
inconsequentially  than  Cato  reafons.     His  re- 
flections on  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  fo 
little  of  juftice  or  good-manners  in   them, 
that  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  form 
of  government  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain, 
is  as  much  the  Legal  Eftablifhment,  as  Epif- 
copacy  is  here ;  and  to  be  in  a  difpofition  to 
attempt,  what  he  faith  no  wife  man  would^ 
the  removing  of  the   antient    land    marks. 

The 
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The  truth  of  what  he  afferts  concerning  the 
Sacramental  Te/l,  I  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf 
to  difpute  5  I  would  only  improve  it  as  an 
argument  of  the  difintereftednefs  of  the  Pref- 
byterians,  in  that  their  concern  for  the  repeal 
of  this  Act:,  by  which,  we  have  Cato's  Au- 
thority, they  would  be  no  gainers,  but  lofers, 
can  be  juftly  attributed  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
regard  to  the  honour  of  Religion  and  the 
Nation,  which,  they  apprehend,  fuffers  not 
a  little  by  the  proftitution  ofthisfofemn  atfion; 
and  to  a  principle  of  benevolence  towards  their 
Proteftant  brethren  and  fellow-fubjecls,  whom 
they  are  defirous  to  have  placed  upon  the 
fame  foot  with  themfelves  for  preferment. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  beg  the  Reader 
to  look  back  on  the  general  character  and 
behaviour  of  our  fault-finder.  He  firft  at- 
tacked the  Clergy  in  a  mod  outragious  man- 
ner, profefledly  thofe  of  the  High  Sort  only, 
but  more  covertly  the  whole  order ;  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  he  obferves,  that  any  common 
mechanick  may  perform  what  are  ufually 
reckoned  the  moft  peculiar  parts  of  their 
office,  fuch  as  preaching  and  adminiftring 
the  Lord's-Supper ;  fo  great  is  this  Gentle- 
man's fear,  left  the  diftinction  (hould  drop 
between  the  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the  Chri^ 
ftian  Church  !  That  they  are  the  almfmeft 
of  the  people ;  fuch  is  their  dignity  !  And, 
as  an  inftance  of  their  ufefulneft,  and  even 
#ecefllty  to  the  world,  that  tho'  there  have 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  been 
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been  near  a  million  of  them  kept  in  con- 
ftant  pay  for  the  beft  part  of  feventeen 
hundred  years,  to  teach  the  world  by  their 
precepts,  and  to  reform  it  by  their  examples, 
yet  they  will  not  pretend  that  Religion  is 
plainer,  the  Scriptures  better  underftood,  or 
that  mankind  are  more  wife  or  virtuous  for 
all  their  inftrudtions. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  revile  and  libel  hu- 
man nature,  in  his  draught  of  which  he  co- 
pied after  good  Mr.  Hobbesy  defcribing  all 
men  as  knaves  in  principle  and  inclination, 
and  virtuous  only  when  they  cannot  help  it, 
or  are  under  no  temptation  to  be  otherwife  : 
this  is  his  Cant  in  feveral  of  the  Journals. 
Then  the  Government  is  fo  unhappy  as  to 
fall  under  his  difpleafure,  which,  like  a  good 
fubjedt  of  King  George,  and  one  that  does 
all  he  can  to  expofe  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
the  difaffedtion  and  prejudice  conceived  againft 
him,  he  reprefents  as  ingaged  in  a  confpiracy 
to  deftroy  the  Liberties  of  the  Nation ;  of 
which  good  fervice  of  his  there  is  no  queftion, 
the  Adminiflration  retains  a  grateful  remem- 
brance. After  this  he  flies  at  lower  game, 
and  lays  his  dreadful  paw  on  the  poor  Pref- 
byterians,  fome  imagine,  with  a  defign  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Church,  as  in  the 
former  Journal  he  broke  off  from  his  antient 
allies  the  Republicans,  to  make  his  court  to 
the  Monarchy. 

There 
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There  were  at  Athens  a  fort  of  refufe  people, 
whom  they  called  ^^^Aot.  and  ^/-^w^ola,  as 
efteeming  them  good  for  little  elfe  but  to 
be  facrificed  and  flung  into  the  fea,  to  re- 
concile and  propitiate  the  gods  to  others. 
The  Prefbyterians  have  been  often  put  to  a 
like  ufe.  This  inclination  of  our  Author  to 
draw  upon  every  one  that  comes  in  his  way, 
or  rather,  like  a  true  knight  errant  as  he  is, 
to  ramble  out  of  it  in  queft  of  adventures, 
brings  to  mind  a  witty  epitaph,  that  I 
have  met  with,  on  the  famous  Aretin,  writ- 
ten in  Italian,  and  thus  tranflated  into 
Englijh. 

Here  lies  a  man  that  no  man  Jpar'd, 
When  th'  angry  jit  was  on  him, 

Nor  God  him/elf  had  better  far  d> 
If  Aretin  had  known  him. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  Servant. 


N.  B.  The  Princes  of  thofe  times  were 
fo  gauled  by  Aretin  s  fatyrical  Writings,  that, 
as  the  Hiftorian  takes  notice,  he  came  to  be 
better  known  by  the  title  of  the  Scourge  of 
Princes,  than  under  the  Name  of  Aretin. 
He  made  Kings  tributary  to  him  by  his  Pen, 
glad  that  they  coukl  fo  redeem  themfelves. 

A*a  2  It 
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It  is  not  impoffible  but  a  certain  fcribler 
among  us  may  flatter  himfelf  with  hopes  of 
becoming  formidable  the  fame  way,  and 
obliging  his  fuperiors  to  purchafe  peace  of 
him  upon  his  own  terms ;  which  he  will  be 
never  likely  to  do,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
difference  between  ill- nature  and  wit,  and 
between  calumny  and  truth. 


LETTER    II. 


Of  the  Origin  and  Extent  of  Civil  Power* 


S  I  U,  Taunton ,  Auguft  i,  1722. 

AMONG  our  political  Writers,  two 
parties  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
concerning  the  Original  and  Extent  of  Civil 
Power,  the  Popular  and  the  Patriarchal  $ 
thofe  who  affert  all  Power  to  be  a  gift  of 
the  people  transferring  the  Power,  which 
nature  had  vefted  feverally  in  them,  into 
fome  publick  hand,  to  be  imployed  for  the 
good  of  the  community  ;  and  thofe  that  de- 
rive it  from  God,  by  an  immediate  and  po- 
fitive  grant  to  the  firft  man,  from  whom  it 
defcended  to  his  next  heir,  and  fo  downward, 
in  a  lineal  fucceffion,  as  far  as  the  change- 
able nature  of  human  things,  and  the  rea- 
fons  of  Providence  would  permit.  There 
may,  poffibly,  be  advantages  peculiar  to  each 
of  thefe  fchemes ;  and  whether  the  patrons  of 
them  will  own  it  or  no,  there  are  difficul- 
ties and  objections  top  that  embarrafs  both  : 
tho'  I  verily  believe,  abundantly  more,  and 
more  (hocking,  that  of  the  hereditary  inde- 

A  a  3  feafable 
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feafable  right  men,  than  the  other.     Now  if 
there  be  any  third  hypothefis,  which,  having 
the  main  advantages  of  thefe  two,  provides 
againft  the  ill-confequences  of  each,   it  ought 
certainly  to  have  the  preference*,  by  what- 
foever  hand  it  happens  to  be  offered.     I  am 
miftaken    if    the    following   does    not    bid 
£  ir  for  it.     The  hypothefis,  in  {hort,  is  this, 
that  all  Power  is  dire&ly  from  God,  not  by 
pofitive  appointment,    but,  as  he  is  pleafed 
to  fignify  his  fovereign  Will  by  the  nature  of 
things,  leaving  it  to  the  choice  and  difcre- 
tion  of  people,  among  whom  Governments 
are  not  yet  eftabliihed,    in  what  form,  by 
what  perfons,  and  on  what  conditions,  this 
Power  (hall    be  exercifed.     The  Power    it- 
felf .  flows  from  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  de- 
clared with  that  plainnefs  and  evidence,  that 
no  part  of  mankind   can  be  ignorant  of  it. 
The  leaft  reflection  difcovers  it. 

And  here  before  I  pafs  any  further,  I 
muft  defire  my  Reader  to  look  back  to 
the  diftin&ion  juft  mentioned  between  a 
Pofitive  Appointment  of  God,  and  the  Will  of 
God  as  fignijied  by  the  nature  of  things ;  be- 
caufe  a  little  explanation  of  this  diftindtion 
may  be  of  ufe  to  let  him  more  fully  into 
rny  meaning.  A  Pofitive  Appointment  of 
God  is  the  fame  as  the  Will  of  God,  ref- 
pefting  the  condudl  or  duty  of  his  creatures, 
in  fome  particular  inftance,  made  known  to 
them  not  immediately  by  the  light  of  their  own 

Reafon, 
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Reafon,  but  by  a  fupervening  Revelation,  like 
that  we  Chriftians  believe  to  be  contained 
in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Every  Injunction  or  Command  of 
thefe  Sacred  Writings  about  which  human 
Reafon  is  filent,  or  which  we  fhould  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  but  in  this 
fupernatural  way,  is  a  Pofitive  Appointment, 
and,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  elfe. 

By  the  nature  of  things  I  underftand  the 
frame  and  conftitution  of  man,  his  body  and 
his  mind,  and  of  the  world  about  him,  the 
various  relations  and  circumftances  in  which 
men  are  capable  of  being  placed,  together 
with  the    tendencies  and    effects  of  human 
actions  in  this  variety  of  relations,  both  with 
regard  to  the  agent  himfelf,  and  to   others. 
Whatever  moral  conclufion  or  rules  of  prac- 
tice  can  be  gathered  from  an  accurate  fur- 
vey  of  thefe  things,  the    nature   of  things 
may  properly  be  faid  to  fignify  or  difcover, 
and  are  as    truly   Divine  Laws,  as  if  they 
were  in  fo  many  words  and   fyllables  to  be 
found   in   fome   written   Revelation.     Why 
are  the  Doctrines  and   Laws   that   compofe 
fuch  a  Revelation  looked   on  as  divine,  or 
from  God,  but  becaufe  God  is  the  Author 
of  that  Revelation?  Now  that  God  is   the 
Author  of  Nature,  (or,  which  is  the  fame, 
that  all  things    receive    their  exiftence  and 
powers  from  God,  and  are  by  him  directed 
and  over-ruled  in  all  the  events  which  they 

A  a  4  give 
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give  birth  to  in  the  courfe  of  time)  is  not 
lefs  evident  than  it  can  be  ever  made  concern- 
ing any  Revelation,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  it.  And  muft  not  the  Author  of  Nature 
be  the  Author  of  thofe  practical  propositions 
that  refult  from  a  contemplation  of  Nature, 
in  the  fame  propriety  of  fenfe  as  the  Au- 
thor of  a  Revelation  is  the  Author  of  all  the 
truths  which  that  Revelation  delivers?  It 
matters  not  what  the  figns  are  which  the 
Supreme  Being  chufes  for  the  indications  of 
his  pleafure,  whether  words  or  things.  Have 
thefe  figns  one  plain  and  determinate  meaning? 
If  fo,  the  divine  Will  is  equally  manifeft  in 
either  cafe.  Whoever  takes  the  force  of  this 
way  of  arguing,  will  without  further  trouble 
perceive  the  reafon  of  aftigning  a  Divine  Ori- 
ginal to  Civil  Power ;  provided  by  the  nature 
of  things,  that  is  of  mankind,  and  of  hu- 
man Society,  we  are  fufficiently  inflrudted  in 
the  degree  of  Power  which  it  is  fit  the  Heads 
of  Society  fhould  be  trufted  with  j  which  is 
the  thing  I  undertake  to  (hew. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  affign  the 
rate  or  meafure  of  that  Power  which  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  every  man  is  poffefled  of.  It 
is  exaftly  fo  much,  and  no  more,  as  every 
man  finds  neceffary  to  his  own  prefervation 
and  happinefs,  confidently  with  the  prefer- 
vation and  happinefs  of  the  reft  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  He  that  gave  me  Being  did,  together 
with  that,  confer  a  right,  not  only  of  de- 
fending, 
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fending,  but  adorning,  enriching,  and  ac- 
commodating that  Being ;  God  cannot  but 
defign,  and  be  well  pleafed  with  the  fafety 
and  perfe&ion  of  his  own  work.  This, 
which,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  may  be  (tiled  felf- 
prefervation,  is  plainly  a  natural  right.  But 
then  as  I  and  all  other  men  had  the  fame 
Author  of  exiftence,  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  right,  but  every  other  man  muft 
have  the  fame  5  and  confequently  the  prefer- 
vation and  well  being,  not  of  this  or  that,  V 
but  of  every  man,  is  the  end  propofed  by 
their  common  Maker  and  Lord.  From 
whence  the  next  inference  is,  That  no  par- 
ticular perfon  may  purfue  his  private  inte- 
reft,  but  in  fuch  ways,  and  by  fuch  adtions 
as  are  reconcileable  with  the  general  good  of 
mankind.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  any  other 
way,  and  by  any  other  adtions,  he  muft 
contradidt  the  intention  of  his  Maker;  which, 
undoubtedly,  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  do. 
This  alone  overturns  Mr.  Hobbes's  imaginary 
ftate  of  nature,  in  which  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  every  thing ;  the  moft  abfurd  and 
felf- repugnant  notion  that  ever  politician 
ftarted,  and  which  the  parent  of  it  would 
have  ftifled  in  the  birth  as  a  monftrous  con- 
ception, if  he  had  known  in  what  to  found 
that  lawlefs  dominion,  with  which  he  was 
refolved  to  compliment  his  Leviathan,  but 
in  a  like  boundlefs  and  exorbitant  right  of  na- 
ture. 

From 
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From  a  ftate  of  nature,  let  us  pafs  into 
Civil  Society,  and  apply  what  hath  been  faid 
of  the  one  to  the  illustration  of  the  other. 
It  being  firft  proved,  or  granted,  to  be  the 
Will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  mankind 
fliould  incorporate  themfelves  into  Bodies  Po- 
litick fwith  the  fame  evidence  that  felf-pre- 
fervation,  as  before  explained,  appears  to  be 
the  original  right  of  every  individual)  it  fol- 
lows, that  every  diftindt  Society  or  Body  Po- 
litick hath  full  Power  and  Authority  to  make 
ufe  of  all  thofe  methods  which  carry  in  them 
a  likelihood  of  promoting  its  welfare,  with- 
out any  injury  thereby  offered  to  other  Socie- 
ties; all  independent  Societies  having  the  fame 
right  to  fubfift  and  flourifh  that  any  one  can 
have:  which  they  can  no  other  wife  do,  than 
by  fixing  upon  fuch  meafures  as  are  at  leaft 
inoffenfive  to  all,  though  advantageous,  it 
may  be,  but  to  one  or  two.  The  man  who 
is  his  own  judge  (as  every  one  is,  that  is  fub- 
jedt  to  no  other  laws  but  thofe  of  nature) 
reafons  thus  with  himfelf.  "  On  the  faireft 
examination  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend how  I  fhall  fecure  myfelf  but  by 
doing  this  or  that;  I  therefore  conclude 
myfelf  to  have  the  permiffion,  and  even 
*c  command,  of  God  to  do  it."  In  like 
manner  they,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  a  So- 
ciety is  committed,  may  argue  the  juftice  of 
any  Laws,  or  Refolves,  from  their  fubferviency 
to  the  prefervation  and  fupport  of  that  Soci- 
ety. 
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ety.  The  Will  of  God  is  as  manifeft  in  this 
latter  cafe,  as  in  the  former,  or  rather  more 
fo,  in  that  the  welfare  of  a  Society  is  of  vaftly 
greater  importance  than  the  fate  of  a  fingle 
man  can  be. 

I  hope  by  this  time  the  Reader  is  fully 
apprized  of  my  notion,  and  fees  wherein  it 
is  diftinguilhed  from  the  two  before  men- 
tioned; from  the  popular  one  it  differs,  in 
afferting  God  to  be  the  immediate  Donor  or 
Fountain  of  Civil  Power ;    and  both  from 
that  and  the  Patriarchal,  in  this,  that,  when 
fearching  after  the  Will  of  God,  it  does  not 
run  back  to  the  original,  or  any  former  ftate 
of  things,  but  only  confiders  in  what  way 
the  general  good  is  beft  promoted,  and  by 
this  one  confideration  cuts  off  all  other  in- 
quiries.    If  I  have  faid  any  thing  of  the  ftate 
of  nature,  it  was  not  in  order  to  deduce  Ci- 
vil Power  from  thence,  but  only  by  way  of 
illuftration  and  comparifon,  and  to  fhew  that 
the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  a  Political 
Body  is  the  fole  foundation  of  Political  Power, 
juft  as  the  power  of  the  individual,  out  of 
Society,  is  founded  in  the  law  of  felf-prefer- 
vation.  * 

Here  then  we  have  a  decifive  rule,  here 
we  may  fix  our  foot ;  Civil  Power,  where- 
ever  lodged,  is  Jure  Divino,  and  extends  to 
the  doing  every  thing  which  the  good  of  the 
State  requires,  and  no  further.  If  the  Magi- 
Urate  advance  but  a  ftep  beyond  this,  the 

ground 
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ground  fails  him,  and  he  hath  no  foundation 
left  to  fupport  his  authority.  The  following 
are  fome  of  the  confiderations  that  recom- 
mend the  hypothefis  now  laid  down. 

The  manner  of  deriving  Power  from  this 
original  is  intelligible  to  all,  even  thofe  of 
the  meaneft  capacities*  All  muft  acknow- 
ledge it  agreeable  to  Reafon,  that  confidering 
the  prefent  conftitution  <^f  human  nature, 
and  circumftances  of  human  life,  men  fhould 
unite  together  in  Societies/  if  not  exifting  in 
fuch  Combinations  before;  and  that,  thefe 
Societies  once  formed,  the  governing  part  of 
them  (hould  have  all  that  Power  that  can  be 
defired  for  the  right  ordering  the  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  anfwering  the  great 
ends  of  Government :  this  all  can  fee  to  be 
highly  agreeable  to  Reafon ;  nor  need  they 
further  be  told,  that  what  is  agreeable  to 
Reafon,  is  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God. 
Reafon  is  the*  only  univerfal  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  Will;  whatever  that  (peaks  to 
mankind,  it  fpeaks  in  his  name,  who  is  the 
great  Author  and  Fountain  of  Reaforu 

To  the  inquiry — Who  gave  the  Magiftrate 
his  Power  ?  The  anfwer  then  is  eafy — That 
whatever  makes  the  Magiftrate,  whether  E- 
leftion  or  Inheritance,  God  gives  him  his 
Power.  Every  one  can  underftand  this,  who 
is  capable  of  understanding  plain  Reafon; 
whereas  the  pretended  donation  to  Adam  firft, 
^nd  afterwards  to  Noah  and  his  Heirs,  is  lia- 
ble 
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ble  to  a  thoufand  difputes,  which  are  likely 
to  have  no  end  but  with  the  world:  and 
for  the  other  way  of  tracing  Civil  Power,  to 
the  Power  every  man  hath  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, it  is  more  round  about  than  this,  and, 
by  that  means,  lefs  obvious  to  common  view. 
If,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  a  plain  countryman, 
that  queftioned  any  Power  his  Governours 
had  to  enact  certain  Laws  under  fuch  and 
fuch  Penalties,  you  (hould  obferve  to  him, 
That  it  is  no  other  than  what  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Society  had  ftripped 
themfelves  of,  to  make  a  Prefent  of  it  to  the 
Magiftrate,  he  would  hardly  comprehend 
your  meaning:  but  now,  tell  him,  that  the 
Publick  Good  renders  it  neceflary,  of  which, 
in  many  cafes,  his  Superiours  are  the  beft 
Judges,  and  he  prefently  perceives  what  you 
would  be  at,  and  is  fooner  convinced  that 
you  talk  Reafon. 

I  am  fenfible  that  in  our  enlightened  Age, 
and  among  many  of  my  fellow  fubjedts,  fuch 
a  fuppofition  as  this — That  their  Governors 
ftanding  upon  higher  ground  than  they,  may 
fometimes  fee  further — is  hardly  to  be  made. 
They  fcorn  an  implicit  faith,  and  will  not 
allow  any  thing  to  be  well  done  of  which 
they  do  not  clearly  difcern  the  reafon.  The 
truth  is,  we  are  become  a  Nation  of  Politi- 
cians ;  every  three  half-penny  author,  or  Cof- 
fee-houfe  orator,  is  fit  to  be  of  the  Privy- 
Council,  and,  if  he  were  advifed  with,  would 
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quickly  fet  matters  upon  a  better  foot.  Cineas, 
in  his  account  of  the  Roman  Senate,  tells  his 
Matter  Pyrrhus,  that  it  looked  like  an  Af- 
fembly  of  Kings.  Should  a  ftranger  come 
into  many  of  our  Coffee-houfes,  and  obferve 
with  what  a  folemn  air  and  magifterial  tone 
the  company  criticize  thePublickAdminiftra- 
tion,  what  could  he  imagine  but  that  every 
board  was  filled  with  Statesmen,  impatient  to 
difplay  their  fine  talents  in  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,  and  retrieve  dying  Liberty  ?  I  hear- 
tily congratulate  my  Country  on  this  increafe 
of  wife  heads;  however,  would  recommend 
to  their  confederation  the  following  ingenious 
fable.  The  fable  I  borrow  from  de  la  Motte, 
the  moral  of  it  is  new. 

A  {hip,  loaden  with  a  whole  People  of 
Apes,  was  juft  come  into  Port,  a  fort  of  com- 
modity for  which  there  was  a  very  great  de- 
mand. Our  Baboon  Merchants  were  gone 
into  the  City  to  ^dvertife  what  they  had  to 
fell,  the  men  making  merry  afhore,  and  none 
but  the  Apes  left  behind  in  the  (hip.  Their 
Dean,  a  perfon  of  uncommon  fufficiency, 
rifing  flow,  fpeaks  to  this  effect  —  cc  Com- 
rades, faith  he,  I  have  a  thought  in  my 
head,  which  maybe  for  the  general  good; 
what  if  we  took  this  opportunity  to  make 
our  efcape  out  of  flavery?  The  occafion  is 
inviting,  by  all  means  let  us  improve  it. 
You  have  been  eye-witneffes  to  the  manner 
<c  of  governing  the  winds   and   waves ;  let 
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cc  our  firft  eflay  be  this  mafter-piece  of  art, 
<c  I  will  be  the  pilot,  and  you  (hall  be  the 
"  Mariners."     c<  A  lucky  contrivance!  crfd 
cc  the  whole  Afjemhlyy  let  us  about  it  imme- 
"  diately.   Liberty!  Liberty!"  In  the  inftant 
you  might  have  feen  the  (hip  under  fail,  and 
fcudding  along  before  the  wind  ;  it  was  plea- 
fant  enough  to  obferve  the  bufy  croud  run- 
ning from  yard  to  yard,  and  climbing  up  the 
mafts ;  while  the  old  Ape,  placing  himfelf 
at    the    helm,    affe&ed   the    grimace    of  a 
thoughtful  Pilot.     By  his  gravity  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  another  Cato:  "  Mef- 
"  fieurs,  faith  he,  there's  a  ftorm  coming, 
cc  the  clouds  yonder  hang  low,  and  the  face 
<c  of  the  deep  looks  blatck  and  frowning ;  I 
<c  doubt  we  {hall  have  but  an  ill  time  on't, 
•c  however  do  not  be  difcouraged."  He  was 
right  enough  as  to  the  ftorm,  but  for  what 
he  hinted  of  his  art,-  it  was  a  different  cafe. 
In  a  moment  the  winds  let  loofe  their  rage, 
and  the  thunders  ratling  about  their  ears,  put 
the  poor  crew  in  a  terrible  fright  to  think 
there  was  but  a  finger's  breadth  or  two  be- 
tween them  and  death.     Yet,  what  they  had 
formerly  feen  the  feamen  do  in  a  like  diftrefs, 
they  attempted  to  imitate ;  but  (hewed  them- 
felves   to  be   errant  bunglers   at    the  trade. 
Should  the  fails   be  lowered ;  they  do  the 
quite  contrary;  in  (lead  of  avoiding  the  rocks, 
they  run  diredly  upon  them.    To  what  pur- 
pofe  is  all  their  blind  induftry  ?  The  veffel 
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ftrikes,  breaks  to  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  whole  colony  of  fimpletons  links  at 
once  in  the  abyfs. 

You  Apes  of  Politicians !  See  here  what 
the  fate  of  the  (hip  would  be,  if  left  to  your 
management !  The  firft  ftorm  that  happened, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  your  Art  and  You8 


LETTER    III. 


Of  the  Origin  and  Extent  of  Civil  Power, 


THAT  Political  Power  is  from  God,  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  fuppofe  it  to 
be  a  gift  of  the  People  -y  and  that  it  is  from 
him,  not  by  way  of  pofitive  donation  to  the 
firft  man  from  whom  it  is  tranfmitted  in  the 
manner  of  an  inheritance  to  his  pofteritv,  but 
as  declaring  his  Will  by  the  nature  of  things, 
fo  that  the  Publick  Good  is  the  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  Divine  Will  and  of 
Civil  Power;  hath  been  ihewn  in  a  former 
Paper.  I  then  propofed  to  offer  fome  conil- 
derations  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  One  of 
which  I  have  mentioned  already.  I  fhall  now 
add  fome  others. 

In  what  way  Civil  Polities  had  their  rife, 
is  a  queftion  of  fad:,  not  more  obfcure  than 
needlefs  upon  the  prefent  hypothefis.  For, 
however  decided,  or  if  not  decided  at  all, 
it  makes  no  odds  in  this  cafe.  Let  thofe 
that  have  leifure  and  inclination  continue  to 
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:  difpute  —  Whether  men  were  ever  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  and  by  common  confutation  and 
agreement  exchanged  that  for  a  Political 
State;  or  Magiftracy  rofe  infenfibly  out 
of  Paternal  Dominion,  following  the  or- 
der of  Primogeniture,  fo  that  mankind  were 
always  born  under  Government  *  ■  *  Let 
them,  I  fay,  difpute  whether  either,  or 
both  of  thefe,  or  any  other  way,  ought  to 
be  pitched  on  for  the  firft  formation  of 
Societies;  and  after  all,  let  them  agree  or 
differ  upon  the  point,  it  is  certain  and  de- 
monftrable,  that  every  Society  hath  a  right 
to  prefer ve  itfelf,  and  fo  much  Power  in- 
herent in  it  as  ferves  to  this  end,  and  no 
more.  Which  leads  me  to  another  obferva- 
tion. 

That  the  bounds  of  Sovereign  Power,  and 
the  fubmiffion  to  be  paid  to  it,  are  better 
afcertained  and  marked  out  by  the  help  of 
this  than  of  either  of  the  other  fchemes. 
Suppofing,  for  argument's  fake,  fuch  a  grant 
to  the  firft  Parent  of  mankind  as  fome  con- 
tend for,  it  was  either  unlimited,  or  reftrained. 
If  the  Power  beftowed  was  unlimited,  it  lies 
upon  them  who  fay  fo,  to  prove  their  afler- 
tion,  and  to  prove  it  too  by  the  moft  con- 
vincing arguments;  fince  mankind  are  too 
tenacious  of  their  Liberties  to  furrender  them 
up  without  being  compelled  to  it  either  by 
external  force,  or  irrefiftable  reafons.  Now, 
•for  any  fuch  reafons,  I  defpair  of  ever  feeing 
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them,  and  they  mud  be  violently  attached 
to  an  opinion,  who  fancy,  that  any^  yet  pro*- 
duced,  are  of  this  kind.  If  the  grant  bad 
any  reftrictions  added  to  it,  we  muft  beg 
their  affiftance  in  discovering  what  they  are, 
fince  they  have  too  much  contempt  tor  our 
Sovereign  Lords  the  People,  to  give  us  leave 
to  eftimate  the  Supreme  Power  by  what  is 
beneficial  for  them. 

The  Power  accompanying  the  fuppofed 
ftate  of  nature  cannot  be  a  juft  ftandard  of 
the  Civil  Power,  for  this  reafon,  that  it  is 
notorious,  thefe  two  have  not  always  the 
fame  limits,  but  are  each  of  them,  in  dif- 
ferent inftances,  more  extenfive  than  the 
other ;  which  proceeds  from  hence,  that  to 
the  prefervation  of  a  Society  more  Power  is 
fometimes  neceffary  than  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  at  other  times  lefs.  Out 
of  Society,  the  fevereft  punifliment  of  a  fmall 
injury  may,  in  fome  circumftances,  bejufti- 
fiable,  becaufe  neceffary  to  prevent  a  greater ; 
while,  in  Society,  where  fufficient  caution 
may  be  taken  without  going  to  fuch  extre- 
mities, the  fame  may  be  unreafonable.  Here 
the  Power  of  the  individual  exceeds  that  of 
the  Society.  But,  in  mod  cafes,  it  is  the 
reverfe  of  this,  and  the  authority  of  Civil 
Governments  reaches  to  many  things  not 
within  the  compafs  of  a  private  Power.  That 
man  would  ufurp  a  Power  that  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  who,  in  a  ftate  of  difunion  and 
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independance,  (hould  take  upon  him  to  pu- 
nifli  Drunkennefs,  idle  and  riotous  Living, 
Swearing,  Gaming,  Whoredom  between  per- 
fons  at  their  own  difpofal,  &c,  all  which, 
notwithftanding,  have  been  punifhed  by  the 
Laws  of  feveral  States,  and  that  juftly  too, 
becaufe  of  the  ill  influence  thefe,  and  fuch 
like  vices,  have  upon  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  Society.  And  as  in  fome  cafes, 
vices,  not  punifliable  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
may  be  cognizable  in  Society,  fo  in  others 
the  penalty  may  be  aggravated  and  enlarged. 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that,  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  the  Children  may  be  made  to 
fufFer  in  any  degree  or  refpeft,  that  is  avoid- 
able, for  the  mifbehaviour  of  their  Parents ; 
and  yet  we  know  this  is  pra&ifed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  where,  for  Treafon,  the 
Children  of  the  Delinquent  are  deprived  of 
their  inheritance,  and  have  fometimes  been 
declared  incapable  of  all  future  honours.  It 
is  enough  to  warrant  any  fuch  Penalties,  if  it 
can  be  fhewn  that  the  Publick  Good  renders 
them  expedient.  Purfue  the  fame  principle, 
and  you  will  be  obliged  to  own  that  the 
Supreme  Power  can  never  be  abfolute,  or  of 
fuch  a  nature  that,  however  exerted,  though 
to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  Subject,  the  Subject  hath  no  other  re- 
medy permitted  him  but  patience.  Civil 
Power  is  unavoidably  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds  $  it  cannot  rife  above  its  foun- 
tain, 
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tain,  the  general  good.     So  that,  unlefs  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  that  it  is  more  for 
the  benefit  of  States  and  Kingdoms  to  be  un- 
der Defpotick  Rule,  than  to  have  a  Liberty, 
in  extreme  cafes,  of  appealing  to  force,  fuch 
an  appeal,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  be  allowed 
them,  or,  without  being  allowed  will  very 
warrantably  be  taken.     Now,  if  they  pleafe, 
we  will  venture  it  upon  this  iffue,  and  ac- 
cording as  after  a  juft  comparifon  from  hif- 
tory  and  experience,   we  find  free  men  or 
flaves  to  be  in  the  happier  condition,  will  de- 
cide in   favour  of  Refiftance  or  Non-Refif- 
tance.     A  regard  to  one's  Country  ought  to 
Jbe  fuperiour  to  all  private  and  particular  obli- 
gations ;  from  this  muft  flow  the  refpedt  and 
obedience  due    to    Princes   themfelves;  for 
upon   fuppofition  Societies  might  do  better 
without  Government  than  with  it,  this  fub- 
ordination  among  mankind,  of  many  to  a 
few,  ought,  as  Toon  as  poffible,  to  be  abo- 
lilhcd. 

This  obfervation  may  fatisfy  all  but  thofe 
who  are  refolved  not  to  be  fatisfied,  that  Paf- 
Jive  Obedie?icey  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  a  dodtrine  belonging  to  Reve- 
lation ;  fo  very  unlikely,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  received  for  fuch,  unlefs  frequently  deli- 
vered, in  the  mod  exprefs  terms,  and  thofe 
too  not  capable  of  any  other  reafonable  con- 
ftru&ion.  Revealed  Religion  is  built  upon 
Natural  -,  no  wife  and  confiderate  man  there- 
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fore  will  be  in  hafte  to  give  the  character  of 
Divine  to  any  dodtrine  that  inverts  the  order 
of  natural  duties,  as  this  of  Abiblute  Power 
manifeftly  does,  fubjecting  the  greater  to  the 
lefs,  the  whole  to  an  inconiiderable  part,  the 
end  to  the  means.  The  Prince  is  but  one  of 
many  thoufands  or  millions,  his  pleafure  of 
fmall  moment,  in  comparifon  of  the  intereft 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  Authority 
deiigned  only  as  a  means  of  fecuring  the  ge- 
neral tranquility.  All  that  Chriftianity  does, 
is  to  enforce  the  obligations  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  relations  they  ftand  in  to  each  other, 
men  were  before  under.  Yet  (which  ought 
to  be  carefully  remarked)  Authority  and  Sub- 
miffion  are  not  fuch  exad:  tallys  to  one  ano- 
ther, but  that  where  the  Sovereign  goes  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  Authority,  the  Sub- 
ject may  be  obliged  to  follow  him  with  his 
Submiffion  ;  the  common  good  being  the  in- 
variable rule  to  both. 

It  is  not  every  fuppofed  or  even  real  griev- 
ance that  Will  juftify  Faction  and  Mutiny, 
much  lefs  change  Rebellion  into  lawful  Re- 
fiftance.  If  the  ground  of  complaint  be  a 
misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  arifing  from 
an  unufual  complication  of  caufes,  and  the 
contingency  of  human  affairs,  this  want  of 
forefight  may  well  be  forgiven  to  any  Admi- 
nistration ;  nor  mould  that  charity  be  denied 
lo  the  Truftees  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 

every 
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every  private  man,  that  means  well  and  is 
unfortunate,  may  challenge.  Where  the  er- 
ror is  lefs  excufable,  yet  not  obftinately  de- 
fended or  repeated,  it  fliould  be  generoufly 
forgotten.  Yea,  though  the  mifmanagements 
are  more  numerous,  of  wider  extent,  and 
more  pernicious  influence,  ftill,  if  they  are 
not  in  effential  points,  if  they  are  fufferable, 
if  having  recourfe .  to  violent  remedies  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  State  more  than  leav,- 
ing  it  to  time  and  the  conftitution  to  repel 
the  venom  of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  be  made 
a  controverfy  what  every  man  fhould,  and 
what  every  honeft  man  will  efteem  his  duty 
in  this  fituation.     Further, 

This  accounts  for  thofe  extraordinary  fteps 
which  a  Government  is  fometimes  neceflitated 
to  take  in  compliance  with  fudden  emergen- 
cies, which  could  not  be  forefeop,  or  not  fo 
well  guarded  again  ft.  It  is  not  indeed  fit 
that  certain  cafes  (hould  be  put  by  way  of 
fuppofition  beforehand,  becaufe  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  never  happen,  or  wjien  they 
do,  they  will  fufficiently  explain  themfelves. 
The  Conftitution  is  a  facred  thing :  Agreed  ; 
and  therefore,  fay  you,  not  to  be  deviated 
from  in  the  minuteft  particular ;  rather,  fay 
I,  ought  to  be  made  free  with  in  fome  junc- 
tures by  thofe  that  have  a  love  for  it,  and 
would  lave  it  from  ruin,  or  from  the  evident 
danger  of  it.     Our  veneration  ought  not  to 
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be  for  names  but  things.  It  is  not  in  the 
choice  of  any  Society,  or  the  Legiflators  and 
Repsefentatives  of  it,  fo  to  tie  up  their  hands 
by  any  Aits  and  Settlements  of  their  own, 
that  it  (hall  \>q  for  ever  after  unlawful  to 
break  through  them  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
lick  fafety.  Salus  Populi  fuprema  Lex  eftom 
This  i$  a  Divine  Law,  by  which  all  other, 
merely  human,  Laws  are  to  be  controlled, 
qualified,  or  interpreted. 

The  Athenians,  on  a  certain  time,  lodged 
a  thou fand  talents  in  the  Citadel,  making  it 
criminal  to  propofe  or  order  the  imploying 
this  money  on  any  other  occafion  but  the  re- 
pelling of  an  hpftile  fleet,  that  fhould  attempt 
a  defcent  upon  their  coafts ;  which  notwith- 
standing, they  themfelves,  alarmed  at  the  re- 
volt of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  y  did  not  fcru- 
pie  to  revoke  this  Decree.  And  does  anv  one 
imagine  they  were  herein  to  blame?  But  then, 
the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  ought  to  he  very  ap- 
parent, that  there  jpiay  be  no  handle  given 
for  drawing  what  is  done  into  precedent, 
when  there  is  no  fuch  neceffity  ;  a  thing  of 
the  m.pft  dangerous  confequence.  Such  a 
neceffity,  I  ftiould  think,  all  the  well-wifhers7. 
to  the  prefent  happy  Eftabliftiment,  and  the 
Liberties  of  their  Country,  niuft  acknow- 
ledge to  haye  been  for  the  Septennial  ASk 
The  continuance  of  it  unrepealed,  whether 
advifeabje  or  not,  I  meddle  not  with,  but 

leave 
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leave  it  to  the  wifdom  of  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  fhall  fit,  to  determine  the 
matters  not  precluding  others,  that  are  better 
able,  frqm  giving  their  opinion,  which  they 
may  do  and  welcome,  provided  their  zeal  or 
confidence  of  being  in  the  right,  does  not 
make  them  forget  their  duty. 

There  was  a  Law  among  the  antient  JSr/- 
fon$,  that  no  one  fhould  fpeak  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, and  of  publick  affairs  but  in 
Council   or  Parliament;    this  was  certainly 
carrying    the  matter  too   far.     Every  man 
ought    to   have  the  privilege  of  a  freebom 
Subject,  to  fpeak  his  mind,  not  forgetting, 
however,  that  he  ought  not  to  obtrude  his 
advice  upon  thofe  that  do  not  want   it,  and 
fhould  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency ; 
in  which,  I  muft  needs  fay,  many  of  our 
modern  Dealers  in  Politicks,  and  particularly 
fome  of  the  Journali/ls,  feem  to  me  to  have 
been  (hamefully  wanting  $  who,  if  one  were 
to  guefs  at  the  quality  of  the  men  by  that 
pf  their  Writings,    muft  be  deemed  to  be 
of  the    loweft    of  the   People,  and  as  great 
ftrangers  to  good    breeding,  as  all  of  them 
are  to  good  temper,  and  fome  of  them   to 
good  fenfe.     To  add  no  more. 

The  charader  of  the  Magiftrate  is  more 
ftrongly  fenced,  and  guarded  by  this  notion, 
than  by  the  popular  one.     His  Authority  is 
more  vifibly  divine,  his  Perfon  more  venera- 
ble, 
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ble,  and  the  Confcience  of  the  Subjed  held 
under  greater  awe.  His  Subjects  may  nomi- 
nate him,  and  they  do  no  more;  heaven 
delivers  the  enfigns  of  Power  and  Sword  of  Juf- 
tice,  into  his  hand,  and  clothes  him  with  Im- 
perial Dignity.  When  men  are  taught  to  look 
not  only  upon  the  Magiftrate,  but  upon  Ma- 
giftracy  as  their  Creature,  and  to  believe  that 
their  Princes  and  Rulers  have  no  Power  but 
what  they  have  gracioufly  given  them,  the  more 
unthinking  fort  will  be  apt,  upon  the  leaft 
refentment,  to  treat  th§m  with  very  little 
ceremony  ;  like  thofe  wife  people,  that  firft 
make  their  Gods,  and  then,  if  they  are  fallen, 
and  will  not  gratify  them  in  every  requeft, 
from  prayers  fall  to  menaces,  and  from  me- 
naces to  rougher  methods,  in  hopes  they  (hall 
either  beat  or  fright  them  into  a  better  hu- 
mour. So  we  are  told  the  Votaries  of  a 
certain  Saint  did  lately  5  whom,  becaufe  it 
happened  to  rain  at  the  time  they  were  car- 
rying him  in  Proceffion,  to  procure  dry  wea- 
ther, they  very  civilly  threw  him  into  the 
river.  The  guilt  of  Rebellion,  will,  by  fuch, 
be  thought  to  amount  to  ho  more  than  a 
breach  of  promife.  The  Scripture  ftyle,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Magiftrate  is  the  Mi- 
nister of  God  for  goody  does  much  more  clearly 
point  out  the  ground  of  thofe  duties  which 
Scripture  and  Reafon  do  jointly  command  ; 
fuch  as  not  fpeaking  evil  of  Dignities,  obey- 
ing 
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ing  Magiftrates,  being  fubjed:  to  the  Higher 
Powers,  not  only  for  Wrath,  but  Confci- 
ence-fake;  becaufe  the  Powers  that  bey  are 
ordained  of  God;  and  whomever  refifleth  the 
Power  y  refjieth  the  Ordinance  of  God,  and 
Jhall  receive  to  himfelf  damnation. 


■LETTER    IV. 

i 
A  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Will. 

SIR, 

THE  Author  of  the  Britijh  Journal 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me,  when  I  de- 
clare myfelf  to  have  had  fo  little  curiofity  to 
know  the  fubjedt  of  his  Papers,  that,  to  this 
moment,  I  fhould  hardly  have  looked  into 
them,  if,  by  accident,  I  had  not  underflood 
that,  inftead  of  Cato  with  his  Politicks,  Dio- 
genes had  of  late  been  reading  Lectures  of 
Philofophy  from  his  Tub,  and  inftru&ing 
the  Publick  in  a  point,  about  which,  if  his 
notion  be  right,  it  were  much  better  for 
mankind  to  continue  ignorant  and  miftaken. 
That  man  is  a  mere  machine,  and  all  his 
actions,  good  and  bad,  wife  and  foolifh,  fa- 
tally determined,  I  always  thought  a  mofl 
extravagant  aflertion,  and  fhould  have  been 
furprized  to  hear  it  from  any  but  men  who 
have  been  too  long  at  war  with  common 
fenfe,  to  leave  us  room  to  wonder  at  any 
contradiction  or  abfurdity,  however  grofs, 
which  they  (hall  think  fit  to  efpoufe. 

The 
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The  firft  refledion  this  occafioned  was  on 
the  odd  jumble  which  the  ideas  of  Political 
Liberty  and  Moral  Neceffity  make  in    the 
heads  and  writings  of  thefe  men.     Freedom 
is  a  moft  glorious  thing  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  natural  right  of  mankind,  who 
cannot  be  too  jealous  of  it,  nor  go  too  far 
in  fecuring  it ;  in  human  adions  Freedom 
is  a  chimera,  an   impoffibility :    but,  if  this 
be  truth,  why  fo   angry  with  thofe  above 
you  for,  not  managing  affairs  to  your  liking, 
fince  they  themfelves   are  as  very  flaves  as 
you  can  be,  and  all  their  motions,  like  thofe 
of  other  parcels  of  matter,  are  according  to 
the  force  impreffed,  and  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion ?  In   truth,    following  this  fcheme    of 
things,  the  parallel  is  but  too   obvious  be- 
tween Almighty  God  and  the  Matter  of  a  Pup- 
pet-Show.    This  latter,  from  the  defpotick 
power  he  hath  over  his  little  people,  makes 
them  agree  or  differ,  ad:  now  one  part,  im- 
mediately after  a  quite  contrary,  juft  as  he 
pleafes.     For  example,  we  will  fuppofe  him 
to  entertain  his  cuftomers  with    the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  Government  diftreffed  by  fadions 
and  popular  discontents.     The  fage  Monarch 
fuftains  his  charader  fo  well,  as    to  merit 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  Country;  his 
Minifters  are  wakeful  for  the  Publick  Good, 
and  equal  to  their  refpedive  pofts,  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  whifpers  are  fpread  among 
the  crowd  of  they  know  not  what  imaginary 

-    griev- 
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grievances ;  the  T— s,  the  H—s  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  Demagogues  fill  up  the  cry 
of  Male-Adminiftration  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  thus  opening  againft  the 
State,  fome  from  among  themfelves  ftart 
up,  and  very  wifely  obferve  that  they  are  all, 
from  the  King  to  the  Cobler,  but  a  company 
of  wooden  heads  pulled  this  way  or  that,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  man  behind  the  curtain : 
however,  that  it  is  even  beyond  the  patience 
of  a  piece  of  timber  to  bear  fuch  infults  and 
provocations  as  they  have  met  with.  Tell 
me  now,  wherein  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
their  Wars,  their  Treaties  and  Negotiations, 
their  Intrigues  and  Conspiracies  differ,  as  to 
the  main,  from  this  ludicrous  and  fantaftick 
fcene :  and  what  we  muft  think  of  that 
Being,  who,  for  his  diverfion,  brings  us  on 
the  ftage,  and  idly  plays  us  one  againft  the 
other. 

I  next  confidqred  with  myfelf  what  valu- 
able end  our  Tub-Philofopher  could  propofe 
in  writing  after  this  manner,  and  whence 
his  zeal  for  fuch  an  ill-favoured  doftrine.  It 
muft  certainly  be  of  the  laft  importance  to 
mankind,  a  ufeful  difcovery,  and  adapted  to 
ferve  the  interefts  of  Religion  and  Virtue. 
And,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  pity  it  fhould 
remain  a  fecret.  I  But,  that  we  may  not  be 
too  credulous,  let  us  make  a  lutle  trial  of 
it;  Here  is  a  man  ftrongly  tempted  to  play 
the  knave  j  but,  believing  himfelf  mafter  of 

his 
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his  own  adions,  and  anfwerable  for  them, 
he  is  fecretly  reftrained  thro'  fhame  of  the 
foulnefs  of  the  crime,  or  fear  of  its  confe- 
quences,  in  an  after-life.     Whether  he   be 
free,  or  no,  matters  not.     He  imagines  that 
he  is  free,  and  (hall  deferve  blame  and  pu- 
nifhment,  if  he  does  any  thing  injurious  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  or  dishonourable  to  his 
Maker;  and   by  this  thought  he    is  awed, 
and  kept  within  fome  bounds.     ThisisCon- 
fcience ;  a  perfuafion  of  the  natural  and  in- 
trinfick  differences  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
our  own  liberty  to  chufe  one  or  the  other : 
which  inward  perfuafion  fills  the  mind  with 
joy  or  forrow,  hope  or  fear,  confidence  or 
ihame,  according  as  we  apprehend  ourfelves 
to  have  made  a  right   or    a  wrong  ufe  of 
our  freedom  in  obferving  or  neglefting  thefe 
effential  and  everlafting  differences  of  things. 

Let  us  now  put  the  fuppofition,  the  other 
way,  of  a  perfon  in  the  fame  circumftances 
as  the  former,  but  not  under  the  fame  re- 
ftraint.  Is  he  hired  to  write  a  Libel,  or 
commit  a  Murder  ?  He  efteems  himfelf  as, 
properly,  no  more  chargeable  with  thefe  ac- 
tions than  the  Pen  or  the  Sword  he  imploys 
in  them.  He  diredls  thefe,  while  he  him- 
felf is  directed  by  a  higher  hand.  He  is  but 
the  Amanuenjis  or  executioner  of  Fate.  As 
long  as  he  hath  this  view  of  the  cafe,  what 
is  there  left  to  be  a  check  upon  his  inclina- 
tions ?  What  room  for  Confcience  to  terrify 

or 
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or  reproach  him  ?  With  this  apology  at  haric^ 
will  he  not  readily  follow  appetite  and  paf- 
fion,  where  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  and 
execute  whatever  a  prefent  iritereft  (hall  dic- 
tate ?  Cato  had  defcribed  mankind  as  a  race 
of  low,  felfi{h  and  mifchievous  beings,  void 
of  all  principles  of  Confcience  or  Honour. 
After  him  comes  Diogenes,  and  gravely  tells 
them  that  a  knave  can  no  more  help  being 
what  he  is,  than  a  fool ;  the  expreffion  of  a 
natural  rogue  being  altogether  as  proper  as  o£ 
a  natural  fool,  tho'  not  quite  fo  common. 
And  is  not  Society  extremely  obliged  to  this 
clafs  of  Writers,  and  in  a  likely  way  to  flou- 
rish upon  their  principles? 

But,  that  the  Letter- Writer  may  not  think 
I  am  beging  quarter  for  an  opinion  which 
I  defpair  of  defending,  I  fhall  now  proceed 
to  give  him  one  reafon,  among  many,  why 
I  believe  man  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  a  felf-determining  power.  He  him- 
felf  allows  of  af  fupreme  and  felf-exiftent 
Being,  perfectly  juft,  and  wife,  and  good, 
the  Maker  and  Governour  of  the  world. 
Now  upon  this  fingle  conceffion  I  undertake 
to  demonstrate  the  liberty  of  human  a&ions. 
That  mankind  a£l  irregularly  in  a  thoufand 
instances,  or  fo  as  to  violate  the  Laws  of 
Reafon,  Religion,  and  the  Civil  Society,  is 
a  matter  of  fad:,  not  to  be  difputed  -,  the 
only  queftion  is — Whether  they  can  avoid 
adtingthus  ?  Grant  me  that  they  can,  and  I 

have 
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have  gained  my  point,  fince  they  will  then 
do  what  they  have  a  power  to  forbear.  Deny 
it,  and  you  are  obliged  to  hold  that  the  firft 
Caufe  is  the  fource  or  origin  of  all  evil,  i\  e* 
that  fin  and  folly  are  the  neceffary  produc- 
tions of  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  $  which 
is  a  manifeft  contradiction. 

u  The  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  (fays 
Cc  this  Writer)  is  the  care  of  God,  and  all 
<c  other  inferior  beings  muft  be  fubordinate 
cc  to  the  intereft  of  this  great  one,  and  all 
cc  contribute  in  their  feveral  ftations  and 
"  actions  to  bring  about  at  laft  the  grand 
<c  purpofes  of  his  Providence."  But  will  he 
pretend  to  fay  that  Lying,  Fraud,  Intempe- 
rance, Inhumanity,  Oppreflionj  and  the  like 
practices,  have  in  their  nature  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  intelligent  beings;  and 
cannot  therefore  in  the  order  of  caufes  be 
difpenfed  with  by  him  who  guides  the  v^hole 
defign?  This  were  to  make  thefe  things 
good,  and  not  evil.  Or  will  any  one  con- 
tend that  particular  Societies,  and  confe- 
quently  the  general  fyftem  wfiich  compre- 
hends them  all,  would  not  injoy  more  har- 
mony and  peace,  if  they  that  compofe  them 
were  univerfally  juft,  temperate,  grateful, 
kind,  and  beneficent?  And  why  then  are 
they  not  all  thefe,  but  too  often  the  direct 
contrary  ?  The  common  anfvver,  that  man 
being  at  preient  in  a  ftate  of  trial  for  the 
h'appinefs  of  a  future  life,  is  therefore  left  to 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  his 
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his  liberty  to  do  good  or  evil,  is  a  plain  and 
rational  folution  of  the  difficulty;  whereas 
the  opinion  that  men  are  inevitably  betrayed 
into  all  thefe  mifchiefs  by  a  concatenation  of 
caufes,  overthrows  at  once  the  idea  of  an 
Eternal  Mind  and  of  Moral  Perfedions,  efta- 
blifhing  in  their  flead  a  blind  unintelligent 
Matter  as  the  original  of  all  things. 

Did  we  fee  a  regularity  and  confiftency 
in  the  actions  of  rational  creatures,  were  they 
all  uniformly  virtuous,  conducted  by  Reafon, 
and  leveled  at  one  certain  end,  the  common 
intereft  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  there  might 
be  then  fome  little  colour  for  doubt,  whether 
they  were    not  under  a  necejjtty^  like  that 
which  retains  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  fe- 
veral  courfes,  which  they  perform  with  an 
amazing  order  and  conftancy,  one  age  after 
another.     But,  for  certain,    wifdom  cannot 
be   the   fpring  of  an  unequal,  freakifh  and 
contradictory  condudt ;    the  fountain  of  all 
good  can  never  neceffitate  his  creatures  to  do 
evil.     Nor  muft  you  think  to  efcape  by  fay- 
ing, that  Gocl  himfelf  is  a  neceffary  agent, 
that  he  could  not  but  create  man  with  an  in- 
vincible biafs    to   tranfgrefs   his    laws,    and 
cannot  but  punifli  him  for  tranfgreffing  them, 
tho*  without  any  fault  of  his.     For  whence 
fihould  this  neceffity  arife  ?  Not  from  any  thing 
without  him>  becaufe  he  would  not  then  be 
the  firft  and  independent  Being  ;  not  from  his 
own  nature,    which,  containing  in  itfelf  the 
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moft  perfeft  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefsj 
cannot,  without  the  moft  evident  abfurdity-j 
be  fuppofed  to  force  him  to  a£l  in  direct 
oppofition  to  all  thefe  Perfections.  "  Almighty 
cc  God,  in  compaffion  to  mankind,  hath  an- 
€c  nexed  Rewards  and   Punishments   to   the 
<c  obfervance  or  iion-obfervance  of  his  Laws." 
Mere  let  me  afk,  Whether  he  hath  done 
this  with  a  defign  they  fhould  be  fufficient 
to  operate  upon  all,  or  on  thofe  only  whom 
they  actually  influence  ?  If  on  all,  they  are 
all  free;  if  only  on  ibme,  they  for  whom 
they  were  never  intended  can  have  no  con- 
cern in  them.     Who  then  are  the  perfons  to 
be  punifhed? 

I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving  that  there 
is  fuch  a  natural  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  this  truth,  that  Epicurus  himfelf* 
tho'  by  his  principles  obliged  to  deny  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  was  not  yet  hardy 
enough  to  do  it,  but  in  order  to  reconcile 
it  with  his  Law  of  Gravity,  invented  a  Mo- 
tion of  Declination  for  his  Atoms ;  which, 
if  allowed  him,  hath  juft  as  much  to  do 
with  Liberty,  as  the  idea  of  a  Triangle  with 
a  good  Dinner.     I  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  Obliged  Humble  Servant. 


Cc   2 


LETTER    V. 


On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


"^HERE  are  perfons  fa  unhappily 
formed,  as  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
extremely  fceptical  and  the  moft  credulous  of 
mankind.  Their  pretence  for  not  believing 
fome  things,  is,  that  they  cannot  comprehend 
them ;  and  yet  they  can,  without  difficulty, 
fwallow  others  that  are  a  thoufand  times  more 
incomprehenllble  than  thofe  they  rejed: :  they 
laugh  at  myjieries  in  Religion,  and  would 
think  it  a  reproach  to  their  underftandings 
to  fubmit  to  them  ;  but  in  what  favours  their 
corrupt  paffions  and  defigns,  their  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  irregular  inclinations, 
myfterioujnefs  is  fo  far  from  an  objection,  that 
contradiction  to  the  common  notions  of  mens 
minds  is  none;  and  they  will  believe  not 
only  without  evidence,  but  even  in  defiance  of 
it.  As  for  inftance,  that  ihe  human  Soul 
is  a  fyftem  of  Matter,  and  that  all  its  thoughts, 
volitions,  reafonings,  doubts  and  fears,  refult 
from  the  adion  and  readion  of  the  particles 
of  this  fyftem.  Our  Britijh  Diogenes  is  among 
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thofe,  who,  as  if -confederated  in  a  deilga 
againft  the  Soul  of  man,  labour  hard  to  de- 
grade it  from  its  dignity  to  a  level  with  the 
clay  it  animates ;  and,  when  made  by  God 
in  his  own  image,  and  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  would  fain  argue  it  into  a  like- 
nefs  to  flocks  and  ftones,  the  deities  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  heathens.  Vain  attempt  ! 
Confcious  to  her  fuperiour  nature,  the  Soul 
mocks  their  feeble  efforts,  and  dares  meet 
their  keeneft  arguments  with  as  little  fear  as 
an  angel  would  difcover  in  the  midft  of  a 
battle, 

The  Soul,  fecur'd  in  her  exiftence>  /miles 
-    At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  too  great  a  compliment 
to  the  obje&ions  of  thefe  men,  to  refemble 
them  to  fuch  weapons,  when  they  have  neither 
point  nor  edge  in  them,  and  are  more  like 
arrows  with  leaden  heads,  and  thrown  by  a 
weak  hand,  that  either  reach  not  home,  or 
ftrike  with  a  dead  found  againft  the  fhield, 
and  then  fall  off  without  doing  the  leaft  exe- 
cution. If  any  thing  could  tempt  me  to 
doubt  of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  the  confu- 
fion  and  incoherence  of  this  Writer's  reafon- 
ings  would  much  fooner  do  it  than  the 
ftrength  of  them,  there  being  in  the  former 
of  thefe  fomething  very  like  what  we  might 
expedl  from  the  fortuitous  collifion  of  blind 
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and  wandering  atoms.  His  Difcourfe,  I  own^ 
bids  as  fair  to  be  the  work  of  Chance  as  moft 
I  have  feen  :  however  having  in  it  fome  glim- 
merings of  Reafon,  and  faint  traces  of  thought; 
and  meaning,  I  am  convinced  that  it  muft 
have  proceeded  from  a  nobler  caufe. 

Our  Cynick  tells  his  Coffee-houfe  Readers, 
to  their  great  edification,  that  Matter  thinks; 
that  is,  is  capable  of  various  fenfations  and 
reflections.     But  if  he  can  fuffer  a  civil  ques- 
tion, I  would  afk  him,  By  what  is  this  ope- 
ration of  Thinking  produced  ?  He  will  not 
fay  by  a  difference  of  magnitude ;  fince  the 
fmalleft  particles  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
have  the  fame  common  properties  with  the' 
greateft,  as  is  plain  from  this  fingle  confide- 
ration,  that  the  greateft  are  made  up  of  the 
fmalleft  :  for  upon  dividing  a  greater  and  a 
fmallermafs  into  equal  parts,  the  greater  will  ap- 
pear to  have  more  fuch  parts  than  the  fmaller, 
and  this  is  all  that  will  follow.     Is  it  by  a 
difference  of  figure?  Not  fo  neither.  For  figure 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  certain  relation. of  the  parts 
of  Matter  one  to  the  other  5  fo  that  if  Thinking 
confifts  in  figure  (or,  if  you  will,  organization, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  proper  configuration 
and  ftrudure  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies) 
it  will  be  nothing  abfolute,  but  a  mere  exter- 
nal denomination.     Whether  a  quantity  of 
Matter  exifts  under  a  fpherical,    a  cubical, 
or  any  other  furface,  the  difference  will  be 

of 
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of  juft  the  fame  kind  as  that  which  arifes 
from  the  various  artful  figures  of  3  Dance, 
or  the  feveral  ways  of  drawing  up  an  Army ; 
in  the  two  latter  of  which  cafes  the  perfons 
are  manifeftly  the  very  fame,  neither  wifer, 
nor  ftronger,  nor  more  virtuous,  as  the  Mat- 
ter muft  needs  be  in  the  firft  $  nothing  new 
emerges  from  ever  fo  many  fhiftings  and 
changes  of  this  fort. 

Shall  we  then  have  recourfe  to  Motion 
for  the  performance  of  thefe  wonderful  feats, 
no  lefs  ftrange  than  Tranfubftantiation,  and 
of  the  fame  fize  of  poffibility  ?  This  feems 
o  be  what  Cato's  Second  is  moft  inclined  to. 
When  the  Aftions  of  exterior  bodies  ftrike 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  they  muft  caufe 
a  fecond  Acftion  or  Motion,  and  continue 
it  in  Infinitum,  unlefs  it  meets  obftrucStion. 
This  firft  Acftion  caufes  Senfation,  and  the 
fecond  Reflection,  &c.  Again,  this  Adion 
is  called  by  different  names,  as  it  affedts 
the  different  parts  of  the  machine :  when  it 
affe&s  the  eye,  it  is  called  feeing,  the  ear 
hearing,  the  palate  tafting,the  nofe  fmelling; 
but  when  the  motion  is  continued  further, 
and  gets  to  the  brain,  or  other  internal 
part  of  the  fyftem,  it  caufes  that  effedt 
which  we  call  Thinking"  All  this  I  fhall 
acknowledge  to  be  very  intelligible,  when 
I  can  conceive  that  a  fet  of  organ  pipes 
are  ravifhed  with  their  own  mufick,  a  painting 
room  is  agreeably  entertained  with  the  fine 
pieces  hung  up  in  it,  or  that  a  pin-cufhion 

C  c  4  feels 
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feels  moft  tormenting  pains  upon  its  being 
ftuck  full  of  pins. 

I  (hall  not  flop  to  take  notice  of  fome 
peculiar  elegancies,  in  our  Author's  flyle,  as, 
an  aSiion  jlriking,  i.  e.  an  adion  ading  5  the 
fenfat  ion  of  vegetables,  and  the  like;  but  (hall 
immediately  proceed  to  examine  what  we  can 
extrad  from  the  idea  of  Motion.  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  moved,  which  is  all  that 
Matter  can  challenge,  is  a  paffive  quality,  and 
proceeds  from  a  defed  of  Being  and  Power. 
A  body  is  therefore  moveable,  becaufe  it 
is  of  a  limited  extenfion  ->  that  is,  does  not 
at  once  poffefs  all  fpace,  nor,  containing  only 
a  finite  quantity  of  Matter,  can  make  infinite 
refiftance  ;  upon  which  account  it  muft  yield 
to  a  force  fufficient  to  overcome  its  refiftence, 
and  be  thruft  out  of  one  place  into  another : 
confequently,  the  lefs  the  quantity  of  Matter 
in  any  body,  caterh  paribus^  the  more  eafily 
is  that  body  moved,  becaufe  lefs  capable  of 
Handing  againft  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies. 
And  what  fimilitude  can  we  trace  in  all  this  to 
Thinking,  which  is  an  adive  principle,  the 
higheft  excellency  and  perfection,  and  that 
from  whence  all  the  Moral  Attributes  of  the 
Deity  derive  their  original  ?  The  Deity,  be- 
ing immenfe,  is  immoveable;  but  not  in- 
cogitative.  In  God,  therefore,  Cogitation  is 
neither  Motion,  nor  the  effed  of  Motion  ; 
and  is  it  not  evident,  that  Cogitation,  Per- 
ception, or  Confcioufnefs,  muft    be  of  the 

fame 
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fame  general  nature,  in  whatever  Being  it  is 
found?  For  certain,  it  is  not  Motion  in  one 
Being,  and  in  another  fomething  which  hath 
not  the  leaft  affinity  to  Motion. 

It  is  further  undeniable,  that  the  Motion 
of  bodies  is  only  a  fucceffive  application  of 
their  parts  to  different  parts  of  fpace ;  which 
parts  of  fpace  being  perfectly  uniform  and 
alike,  all  the  poffibilities  of  Motion  can  never 
occafion  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  abfolute 
natures  and  properties  of  things.     Let  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Matter  be  carried  in  any  dire&ion, 
and    with  any  degree  of  velocity,  its  parts 
continuing  relatively  at  reft,  every  body  ap- 
prehends that   it    will  acquire  nothing    by 
the  career.     Nor  is  the  cafe  a  whit  mended 
by  changing  the  fuppofition,  and  imagining 
the  parts  in  Motion  among  themfelves  -y  for 
here  every  diftindt  particle  muft   be  confi- 
dered  as  a  whole,  and  the  very  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  hold  concerning  the  parts   that 
was  before  made  of  the  whole  collection : 
they  will  remain  unalterably  the  fame ;  and 
tho'   the  whole   may  feem  to    pafs  under  a 
change,    yet   that  change  is,  in  reality,  no 
more  than  a  different  juxta-pofition  of  the 
parts.     Befides  which,  we  might  venture  to 
appeal  to  every  one  who  attends  to  the  ope- 
rations of  his  mind,  when   he  defires,  deli- 
berates, refolves,  feels  pleafure  or  pain,  whe- 
ther this  inward  confcioufnefs  or  knowledge 
have  any  thing  in  it  agreeing  with  the  tranf- 

lation 
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lation  of  a  body,  or  of  a  fingle  particle,  from 
place  to  place,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
Motion.  He  that  fees  any  great  refernblance 
between  thefe  things,  or  does  not  fee  a  wide 
difference  between  them,  muft  have  a  much 
quicker  or  duller  apprehenfion  than  is  com- 
mon to  mankind. 

But  may  not  Motion  be  the  caufe  of 
Thought  ?  The  occasional  caufe  of  divers 
modes  of  Thinking,  I  grant  it  maybe;  but 
not  the  proper  caufe  of  Thought  itfelf,  till 
colour  is  known  to  produce  found,  and  things 
entirely  diffimilar  (hall  naturally  give  birth 
to  one  another.  The  ufual  fubterfuge  of 
the  Materialift,  when  driven  from  this  hold, 
is,  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  hidden  powers 
oi  Matter,  nor  the  qualities  that  may  fpring 
from  the  endlefs  combinations  of  which  Matter 
is  capable.  I  hope  I  (hall  never  be  back- 
ward toconiefs  my  ignorance  both  of  Nature, 
and  the  God  of  it ;  yet  I  take  leave  to  fay,  that 
Thinking  cannot  be  a  power  belonging  to 
Matter,  unlefs  it  belongs  to  it  originally  and 
univerfally,  i.  e.  unlefs  it  be  an  effential  power: 
my  reafon  is,  that  by  all  the  transformations 
of  bodies  and  (hufflings  of  atoms,  it  is  de- 
nionftrable,  not  a  fingle  power  of  an  abfo- 
lute  and  genericai  nature  is  fuperadded  to 
the  material  mafs.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an 
ynexhaufted  variety  of  figures,  magnitudes, 
and  motions,  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  of 
mechanical   operations    and  effedts :  but,  in 

regard 
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regard  all  thefe  are  only  fo  modes  of  the 
original  attributes,  or  pofitions  of  bodies,  or 
the  parts  of  bodies  with  refpedt  to  each 
other ,  here  is  nothing  anfwering  to  Thought, 
which  is  not  a  mere  relation  of  things,  or 
mode  of  fome  more  extenfive  quality,  but 
an  inherent  and  primary  attribute. 

The  fum  is,  Matter  is  immutably  and  eter- 
nally the  fame,  of  which  I  defire  no  better 
illuftration  than  what  Diogenes  himfelf  fup- 
plies  me  with,  though  brought  by  him  to  a 
quite  contrary  purpofe.     "  Two  Dice  afford 
"  fix  times  as  many  chances  as  one,  and  three 
<c  as  two."     Very  true,  but  let  the  number  of 
chances  keep  increafing  to  infinity,  the  Dice 
continue  as  they  were,  and  fo  likewife  the 
Spots  they  are  marked  with,  which  foever 
of  them  happen  to  turn  upwards.     So,  not- 
withftanding  an  incredible  number  of  Words 
may  be  formed  out  of  four  and  twenty  Letters, 
the  Letters  gain  nothing  at  all  by  it ;  nor  have 
thefe  Letters  or  Words  more  fenfe  and  thought 
in  one  fituation  than  in  any  other :   Inftitu- 
tion  and  Cuftom  have  indeed  arbitrarily  made 
them  the  figns  of  our  thoughts.     And,  which 
deferves  to  be  remarked,  what  Inftitution  is 
in  regard  to  Words,    the  Laws  of  Union, 
eftablifhed    by    the  Creator,    are  in    refer- 
ence to  Senfations ;  there  being  in  the  na- 
ture and  reafon  of  things  no  more  difcove- 
rable  connection  between  the  adions  of  the 

parti- 
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particles  of  Matter,  varioufly  figured  and 
moved,  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  the 
perceptions  confequent  on  thefe  adions,  than 
between  the  founds  and  figures  of  Words, 
and  the  meaning  which  mankind  are  agreed 
they  fhall  convey.  And  where  now  is  the 
ridiculoufnefs  of  ufing  the  word  Spirit,  tho' 
we  have  no  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  Im- 
material Subftance  ?  Not  to  take  notice  that 
we  hav«  as  clear  an  idea  of  Spirit  as  of  Body, 
neither  of  which  is  knowable  but  by  its 
properties,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  prove 
Thinking  to  be  no  Property  of  Matter ;  from 
whence  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  Think- 
ing Principle  is  Immaterial.  When  it  is  faid  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  Spirit,  can  the  meaning 
be  any  other  than  that  he  is  a  pure  incor- 
poreal Mind  ?  And  if  there  be  one  Immate- 
rial Being  in  the  qniverfe,  there  can  be  no- 
thing contradictory  or  ridiculous  in  the  fup- 
pofition  of  more.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
moft  natural  to  conceive,  that  whatever 
Being  refembles  God  in  the  faculties  of 
Underftanding  and  Will,  is  further  like  him 
in  the  Immateriality  of  his  Effence, 

The  Reader  may  obferve,  I  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  Thought  is  not  eflential 
to  Matter,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  is  Im- 
material and  Immenfe  5  not,  I  can  affure  Mr. 

Dio- 
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Diogenes,  from  any  apprehenfion  I  have  of 
the  difficulty  of  demonftrating  thefe  things, 
but  as  charitably  fuppofing  he  is  not  yet  fo 
forfaken  of  all  Reafon  as  to  deny  them : 
when  he  (hall  do  this,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  fet  about  the  proof  of  them. 
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To  Mr.  W  A  T  T  S, 

On  his  Divine  Poems. 

SA  Y,  human  Seraph,  whence  that  charm- 
ing force, 
That  flame,   that  foul,  which  animates  each 

line ; 
And  how  it  runs  with  fuch  a  graceful  eaie, 
Loaded  with  pond'rous  fenfe !  Say,  did  not  He 
The  lovely  Jesus,  who  commands  thy  bread, 
Infpire  thee  with  himfelf?  With  Jesus  dwells, 
Knit  in  myfterious  bands,  the  Paraclete^ 
The  breath  of  God,  the  everlafting  fource 
Of  Love :  And  what  is  Love  in  fouls  like  thine, 
But  Air,  and  Incenfe  to  the  Poet's  fire  ? 
Should  an  expiring  Saint,  whofe  fwimming 

eyes 
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Mingle  the  images  of  things  about  him, 
But  hear  the  leaft  exalted  of  thy  ftrains, 
How  greedily  he'd  drink  the  mufick  in, 
Thinking  his  heav'nly  Convoy  waited  near! 
So  great  a  ftrefs  of  powerful  harmony, 
Nature  unable  longer  to  fuftain, 
Would  fink  oppreft  with  joy  to  endlefs  reft. 

Let  none  henceforth  of  Providence  complain, 
As  if  the  world  of  fpirits  lay  unknown, 
Fenc'd  round  with  black  impenetrable  night ; 
What  tho'  no  fhining  angel  darts  from  thence 
With  leave  to  publifh  things  conceal'd  from 

fenfe, 
In  language  bright  as  theirs,  we  here  are  told, 
When  life  its  narrow  round  of  years  hathroll'd, 
What  'tis  imploys  the  blefs'd,what  makes  their 

blifs ; 
Songs  fuch  as  WATTS's  are,  and  Love  like 

his. 

But  then,  dear  Sir,  be  cautious  how  you  ufe 
To  tranfports  fo  intensely  rais'd  your  Mufe, 
Left,  whilft   th'  ecftatic  impulfe  you  obey, 
The  foul  leap  out,  and  drop  the  duller  clay. 

Sept,  4. 
1706. 
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To  Mrs.  R  O  W  E, 

On  her  Excellent  Poems. 

TEACH  me  the  art,  fair  regent  of  the 
foul, 
To  raife  the  paffions,  or  at  will,  controul  $ 
That  heav'nly  art,  which  can  our  cares  beguile, 
Make  envy  pleas'd,  and  penfive  forrow  fmile. 
Circe  with  magick  fpells  the  foul  could  bind," 
And  change  the  fhape  $  here  the  reverfe  we 

finds 
The  brute,  transform'd  by  you,  affumes  a 

nobler  kind, 
O  had  I  but  thy  voice,  and  {kill,  and  lyre! 
Soon  would  I  fet  the  liftening  Swains  on  fire. 
Virtue's  majeftick  form  before  their  eyes, 
Her  lovely  train,  her  palace  in  the  fkies, 
And  high  refulgent  throne,  fliould  ftand  con- 

feft, 
And  with  afpiring  wifhes  fwell  each  breaft. 
The  tenants  of  the  grove,  a  tuneful  throng, 
Should  ceafe  their  lays,  to  hear  my  fweeter 

fong; 
Thy  felf  too,  tranfports  feel,  before  unknown, 
And  in  another^  praife  what  was  thine  own : 
Elfe  the  oo  modeft  Nymph  will  ne'er  believe, 
How  foft  the  {trains,  the  joys  how  vaft  they 

give. 
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But  while  th*  admiring  audience  fit  around, 
And  faint  beneath  the  rapture  of  the  found, 
Calm  and  unaw'd  (he  will  her  felf  appear, 
And  think  we  flatter  what  we  fcarce  can  bear* 

Fond  wifhes  thefe !  To  think  (he  would 
impart 
Heav'n's  infpirations,  like  the  rules  of  art  j 
Or  truft  to  any  mean,  unfkilful  hand, 
(The  fpeaking  firings  that  knows  not  to  com- 
mand) 
The  golden  gift,  a  welcome  prefent  made 
By  Gabriel ;  who  with  grace  celeftial  faid, 
"  Hail,  thou  of  heav'n  belov'd !  This  harp 

is  thine 
€l  So  often  fat  to  hymns  and  airs  divine ; 
Still  let  it  facred  be  to  Praife  and  Love  -, 
'Twill  kindle  ardors  pure  as  ours  above, 
Afiift  thy  rifing  foul,  and  bear  her  flight 
Beyond   the  rolling   fpheres,  to  realms  of 
endlefs  light : 
€C  Morning  and  Ev'ning  let  me  meet  thee 

there." 
No  more  he  fpoke — but  mix'd  unfeen  with 
air. 
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A  thought  on  Death. 

O    Death !  What  pow'r  is   thine,    that 
diftant,  thus, 
By  fancy  feen,  thou  call'ft  up  all  our  fears, 
And  fhed'ft  a  baleful  influence  on  the  foul ! 
Mine  hangs  her  drooping  wings,  and,  down- 
ward prefs'd 
By  foggy  damps,  attempts  in  vain  to  rife ; 
For  ftill  in  ken  of  an  untimely  grave, 
The  daily  fubjeft  of  the  penfive  thought, 
She  hovers  o'er,  and  views  the  fad  recels. 
If  (which  is  feldom)  I  converfe  with  joy, 
And  nature,  lighten*d  of  her  forrows,  fmiles, 
While  pleafing  objefts  dance  before  the  fight, 
A  thought  of  Death  comes  crofs  the  lovely 

fcene, 
And  blots  it  out  at  once :  So  have  I  known 
The  rifing  Sun  dart  round  his  golden  beams, 
The  welcome  promife  of  a  glorious  Day  ; 
When,  lo,  fcarce  have  we  felt  his  vital  lamp, 
But  ftrait  fome  fullen  cloud  hangs  threading 

o'er; 
We  ficken,  the  creation  feems  to  mourn, 
And  all  things  wear  a  deep  and  heavy  gloom. 
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A  HYMN  on  Sight. 

I. 

IBlefs  my  God  for  ev'ry  fenfe, 
But  moft  for  thee,  my  darling  Sight, 
By  whom  I  learn  t*  adore  the  pow'r 

That  won  this  beautious  world  from  Night. 

II. 

When  thou  art  not,  the  glorious  fcene 
In  darknefs  undiftinguilh'd  lies, 

Heav'n,  Earth,  and  Seas  are  all  in  vainf 
Nor  can  their  wonders  move  furprize. 

III. 

Ev'n  light,  of  all  material  things 

Beft  emblem  of  the  Deity, 
Spreads  to  the  blind  unheeded  charms  ; 

For  why  ?  'Twas  made  alone  for  thee. 

IV. 

Thou  awful  fears,  and  thoughts  fublime, 
Doft  to  the  raviflied  mind  convey, 

Of  him,  who  rais'd  this  ample  Frame, 
And  o'er  the  whole  extends  his  fway? 

With  pleafure  now  I  travel  o'er 
Heav'ns  vaft  extent  s  amaz'd  to  fee 

Numberlefs  worlds  in  order  roll 
With  rapid  motion  thro*  the  fky. 

VI.  Infi- 
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VI. 

Infinite  pow'er,  and  equal  fkill 

In  all  thy  works,  O  Lord,  I  view ; 

Thy  breath  firft  kindled  up  thefe  fires, 
And  thou  their  waftes  doft  ftill  renew. 

VII. 

The  Sun's  bright  orb  thy  glory  fills, 
The  nightly  Moon  reflects  the  fame, 

And  all  the  ftarry  globes  diffufe, 

With  their  pwn  light,  their  Maker's  narpe. 

VIII, 

But  ah,  how  foon  my  light  is  loft, 
Hopelefs  to  reach  the  bounds  of  place  \ 

Yet  where  that  fails,  by  fancy's  aid, 
Remoter  regions  I  can  trace, 

IX. 


^ill,  got  within  the  verge  of  Stars, 


1 


Earth's  little  ball  efcapes  my  ken ; 
The  more  I  wonder  thy  delight, 
O  God,  is  with  the  fons  of  men ! 


C  P  d  4  On 
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On  the  Death  of  a  Youth. 

IT H  joy,  bleft  Youth,  we  faw  thee 
reach  the  goal, 
Fair  was  thy  frame,  and  delicate  thy  foul, 
Where,  join'd  at  once,  the  fofteft  manners  met, 
Truth,  judgment,  fweetnefs,  innocence,  and 

wit  $ 
The  Graces,  and  the  Mufesy  came  combin'd* 
Thofe  to  adorn  thy  body,  thefe  thy  mind : 
So  form'd,  he  flew  his  race,  'twas  quickly  won, 
'Twas  but  a  ftep,    and  finifh'd  when  begun  : 
Nature,  her  felf,  furpriz'd,  wou'd  add  no  more, 
His  life  compleat  in  all  its  parts  before  ; 
But  his  few  years,  with  pleafing  wonder,  told 
By  Virtues,  not  by  Days,  and  thought  him  old* 
So  far  beyond  his  Age,  thofe  Virtues  ran, 
That  in  a  Boy,  fhe  found  him  more  than  Man;' 
For  Years,  let  wretches  importune  the  fkies, 
'Till  at  the  long  expence  of  anguifh  wife, 
They  live  to  count  their  Days  by  miferies. 
Thofe  win  the  prize,  who  fooneft  run  the  race. 
And  life  burns  brighteft  in  the  (horteft  fpace. 
So  in  the  Convex- Glafs  embody 'd  run, 
Drawn  to  a  point,  the  glories  of  the  Sun  j 
At  once  the  gathering  beams  intenfely  glow, 
And  fiercely  thro'  the  ftraiten'd  circle  flow, 
In  one  ftrong  flame,  confpire  the  blended  rays, 
Run  to  a  fire,  and  croud  into  a  blaze. 

To 
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To  a  Toung  Friend. 

SHOULD  fmiling  joys  on  all  thy  fteps 
attend, 
And  health,  to  Monarchs  coy,  be  Stre- 

phon's  friend. 
Gay  fhould  thy  humour  be,  ferene  thy  brow, 
And,  eafy  as  thy  thoughts,  thy  minutes  flow : 
Yet  more,  fliould  Fame,  adopting  thee  her 

Son, 
With  partial  hand,  thy  wildeft  wifhes  crown, 
And  promife  to  thy  mem'ry  late  renown  : 
While  at  thy  feet,  the  Earth,  and  Ocean  lay 
Their  wealth,  and  glittering  heaps  choak  up 

thy  way. 

Say — Would  it  not  difturb  thy  mirthful 

vein  ? 
O'erturn  the  foolifh  Babel  of  thy  brain  ? 
The  feeble  charm  diflblve  of  human  praife, 
And  with  grim  phantoms  haunt  thy  genial 

days? 
Should  e'er  this  thought  intrude,  the  Drudge, 

and  I, 
And  ev'ry  haplefs  Wight  alike  muft  die : 
They  from  a  weary  march,  and  toilfome  ftrife, 
By  Death  difcharg'd  fhall  ceafe  to  fufFer  life  ; 
I,  what  I  love,  muft  quit,  and  when  the  Sun 
A  few  times  more  its  ihining  courfe  hath  run, 

Down 
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Down  to  the  melancholy  coafts  muft  go, 
Which,  nor  his  Morning  beams,  nor  Ev'ning, 

know, 
Where  mufick's  foothing  voice  (tho'  Fables 

tell, 
That  Orpheus  once  could  charm  the  fhades 

of  Hell) 
And  the  loud  trump  of  Fame  are  never  heard, 
The  heavy,  leaden,  gates  by  filence  bar'd : 
Silence,  which,  banifh'd  to  thofe  dre'ry  plains, 
O'er  the  wide  wafte  in  peaceful  terror  reigns; 
'Tis  thither,  my  unweeting  feet,  ye  tend, 
And  there,  alas,  muft  all  life's  mock'ry  end. 
Thence,  folded  up  in  fleep,  I  ne'er  (hall  rife, 
'Till  the  laft  fummons  (hake  the  vaulted  fkies, 
And  the  Earth's  dufty  chambers,  where  we 

lay, 
Catch  all  on  fire,  and  blaze  unnat'ral  Day. 
Say — Will  the  world  then  wear  that  tempt- 
ing face? 
Wilt  thou  then  court,  as  now,  its  fond  em- 
brace ? 
Cqnfefs— the  pious  man  alone  is  wife, 
Who  loofe  preferves  his  heart  from  earthly 

ties ; 
When  life's  a  Comedy,  can  wifli  it  done, 
Heir  to  diviner  joys  above  the  Sun ; 
Yet  does  not  as  a  bare  fpe&ator  fit, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  other  men  commit ; 
But  takes  the  part  of  Providence  aflign'd 
And,  by  a  generous  aim,  to  ferve  mankind, 
If  great  his  lot,  fhews  'tis  below  his  mind. 

Regard- 
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Regardlefs  of  the  world,  he  journeys  thro', 
To  heaven's  high  arch  he  lifts  his  ardent  view, 
The  narrow,  rough,  afcent  of  virtue  treads, 
Nor  counts  that  painful,  which  to  glory  leads ; 
To  thofe  bright  manfions,  thofe  ferene  abodes, 
Where  more  than  kings,  rever'd  on  earth  as 

gods, 
The  wifer  few,  whom  true  ambition  fir'd, 
Exalted  thine,  admiring,  and  admir'd. 
Thither,  his  Soul,  enlarg'd  from  flefhy  bands, 
Flies  joyful;  thence  the  profped:  round  com- 
mands ; 
And  at  the  laft,  the  great,  decifive  day, 
He,  fearlefs,  (hall  the  burning  worjd  furvey ; 
There,  fafe,  in  holy  peace,  with  angels  fit, 
While  vaft  deftrqdlion  raves  beneath  his  feet. 


Pride  and  Discontent  filenced. 

AFTER  a  fruitlefs  chafe,  refolved  to 
know, 
Whether  a  world  fo  lov'd,  was  more  than 

{how, 
The  good,  and  ill,  a  fretful  mortal  laid 
In   paffion's   fcales,    uncertain,    which   outr 
weigh'd  j  v 

But  quickly  found  the  beft  of  human  things, 
Light  as  the  glofs  that  paints  the  infe&'s  wings; 

While 
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While  troubles,  fuch  a  weight,  in  fancy,  have, 
As  brings  down  life,  with  forrow  to  the  grave. 

Of  Patience,  quite  forfook,  'twas  here  he 

cry'd, 
No  friendly  power  doth  over  man  prefide: 
The  fcatter'd  duft,  at  firfl  without  a  name, 
By  chance  this  mafs  of  wretchednefs  became ; 
And  chance,  with  folly,  ihares  the  helplefs 

prey, 
'Till  kinder  death  comes  in,  and  fweeps  him 

quite  away. 

As  thefe  laft  words,  with  faulting  tongue 

he  fpoke, 
Earth  trembled,  and   his   foul  with   horror 

fhook, 
All  heav'n  appear'd  incens'd,  and  from  the 

flame, 
A  voice,  more  terrible  than  thunder,  came. 
Where  is  this  child  of  Pride,  who  to  be  mine, 
Himfelf  denies,  fond  of  an  abjedt  line  ? 
Stand  forth,  ingrate  ;  if  thou  haft  ftrength 

to  ftand, 
When  not  upheld  by  my  almighty  hand. 
Dare  puny  atoms,  heav'n's  decrees  controul  ? 
And  counfel  him,  who  guides  the  boundlefs 

whole  ? 
Laws  to  their  Sovereign,  and  their  Maker, 

give  ? 
And  his  exiftence  doubt  by  whom  they  live? 

Know, 
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Know,  thanklefs  man,  when  worms  indig- 
nant fwell, 
As  hardly  us'd,  it  (hews  them  us'd  too  well. 
Take  chearfully  the  lot,  forecaft,  as  beft, 
And  patience  will  deliver  thee  to  reft : 
Purg'd  by  afflidions,  and  by  time  approv'd, 
Death  will  inftruft  thee  fully,  whom  I  lov'd ; 
But,  if  unhumbled  ftill,  thou  dar'ft  my  frown, 
The  bolt  uplifted,  hangs  to  crufh  thee  down. 


A  Thought  at  Waking. 

THAT  Morning  too  will  dawn,  when 
I  (hall  rife 
Fre(h  from  my  duft,  and,  foaring,  feek  the 

fkies. 
Then,  why  fhould  I  lament  that  Night  draws 

on ; 
And,  tir'd,  refufe  to  lay  my  burthen  down  ? 
Tho',  others  more,  yet  I  enough  have  feen, 
And  guefs  what  is  to  be,  by  what  hath  been. 
And,  fmce  my  youthful  days  nowalmoft  paft, 
Have  pleas'd  fo  little,  welcome  thou  my  laft. 
'Tis  the  lead  care,  of  all  that  fill  this  head, 
What  men  defign  when  I  am  fto'ln  to  bed. 
Clofing  my  eyes,  the  world  I  now  enclofe, 
And  fancy,  waking,  murthers  my  repofe ; 
But  in  the  grave,  thehoufe  of  rich,  and  poor, 
Faft  I  (hall  fleep,  and  dream  of  life  no  more. 

Life 
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Life  made  Agreeable. 

SE'ST  thou   yon    funny  fpot  of  rifing 
ground? 
How  bright  it  looks  amid  the  (hade  around ! 
Juft  oppofite,  a  (hining  clift  on  high, 
Tranfmits  the  glories  of  the  upper  iky : 
Such  is  the  good  man's  life,  fo  fhines  his  way, 
Befriended  by  religion's  chearful  ray  ; 
While  guilty  wretches  fit    in  death's  cold 

fhade, 
And  clouds,  with  tempefts    charged,   low'r 

o'er  their  head; 
On  him  defcends  a  conftant  ftream  of  light, 
Which  gilds  each  common  objed:  to  his  fight; 
Calm  paffions,  joyous  hopes,  a  mind  ferene, 
Make  all  without  to  fmile  like  all  within ; 
Pleafures  from  ev'ry  foil  fpontaneous  rife, 
And  what  is  gloom  to  others,  charms  his  eyes. 
$o  when  his  beams  the  Sun  on  nature  throws, 
He  ftamps  the  beauteous  colours  which  he 

(hews. 


To 
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to    Mrs.    SINGER, 

Occafioned  by  a  Copy  ofherFerfes  on  Death. 

ATTEND  thou  awful  monarch  of  the 
grave; 
And  calmly  hear  a  wretch  thy  pity  crave. 
Amaz'd  I've  feen  thee  over-run  mankind, 
Najfau,  immortal  thought,  in  fetters  bind* 
Greatnefs,  and  hoary  fame  thy  call  obey, 
And,  if  thou  frown,  fink  with  a  fwift  decay. 
To  flop  thy  progrefs  and  the  field  maintain, 
Life  {till  attempts,  but  ftill  attempts  in  vain. 
Let    death  approach  5  the  daunted  foul  re- 
tires; 
Extinguifh'd  are  at  once  thofe  vital  fires 
That  mov'd  the  earthy  lump,  now  left  for- 
lorn, 
A  breathlefs  corpfe,  thy  triumphs  to  adorn. 
O  fpare  thy  conqueft  over  me  unknown, 
Who  need  not  feel  thy  power  that  power  to 

own ! 
Go ;  let  the  fearlefs  hero  try  thy  rage, 
And  pamperld  Prelates  at  their  feafts  ingage  $ 
Between  the  mifer  and  his  hoards  divide, 
And  fnatch  the  lover  from  his  fair  one's  fide ; 
Such  afts  thy  empire  will  aloud  proclaim, 
And  the  furvivers  blefs,  or  dread,  thy  name. 

For 
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For  me ;  believe  the  Have,  'twill  fcarce  be  faid, 
When  I  expire,  the  poor  Philander'*  dead ! 
But  'twill  not  be ;  my  life  I  muft  refign, 
That  life,  which  might  I  fave,  I'd  not  repine 
To  give  thee  up  the  whole  Creation,  were 
it  mine. 

'Twas  thus,  with  penfive  foul,  and  frighted 

look, 
By  coward  nature  taught,  Philander  fpoke ; 
With  horror  then  revolv'd,  and  filent  dread, 
The  fatal  moment  that  ftiould  fpeak  him  dead. 
O  had  th*  all-conqu'ring  tyrant  then  appear'd, 
Aim'd  the  dire  ftroke,  and  urg'd  the  fate  he 

fear'd ! 
How  dreadful  had  the  meagre  phantom  been ! 
How  doubly  terrible  his  fliape,  and  mien  ! 
Struck  with  the  fight  the  Youth  had  inly 

groan!d, 
And,  rent  from  life,  the  fad  divorce  bemoan'd, 
Wreftling  with  fate,  and  flruggling  hard  in 

death, 
With  ftrong  convuliive  throws  h'ad  giv'n  his 

parting  breath. 
But  the  Almighty,  kinder  than  his  fears, 
Delay'd  the  ftroke,  propitious  to  his  prayers, 
And  fingling,  frofa  the  myriads  round  his 

throne, 
One  of  the  gentleft  fpirits,  fent  him  down, 
To  reconcile  the  fhepherd  to  his  fate, 
And  eafe  his  anxious  doubts  about  an  after 

ftate. 

The 
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The  charming  Singer's  Voice  and  Form  " 

and  Air 
He  feigns,  and  perfonates  fo  well  the  Fair, 
Deceiv'd  I  thought  the  very  Nymph  was 

there. 

A  Saint  (he  feem'd  new  rifen   to  the  fkies, 
I  gaz'd,  unable  to  remove  my  eyes 
Till  fhe  recaird  my  Soul,  and  bid  me  view 
The  myftic  fcene  her  ready  pencil  drew. 
Here  Death  I  faw,  not  that  wan,  ghaftly  (hade, 
By  guilt  and  melancholy  fancy  made, 
Of  afpedt  ftern,  deform'd  all  o'er,  and  blind, 
But  foft,  and  blooming  fair,  and  wond'rous 

kind, 
Down  by  his  fide  a  golden  quiver  hung, 
Full  was  the  quiver,  nor  his  bow  unftrung. 
Agolden  fhafthechofe;  'twas  tip'd  with  love, 
"  This  to  the  man,  he  cried,  moft  dear  to 

heaven  above : " 
Then  twang'd  his  bow,  away  the  well-aim'd 

dart 
Flew  fwift  as   thought,  and   pierC'd  the  fa* 

vourite's  heart, 
A  fudden  night  involv'd  his  clofing  eyes, 
And  the  glad  Soul  difmifs'd,  fought  out  h.r 

kindred  fkies. 

Not  diftant  far  I  fpy'd  a  fpacious  cave, 
The   paffage    fteep  and  gloomy,  call'd   the 

grave ; 
Difmal  it  feem'd,  but  after  fhort  defcent, 
Open'd  into  a  plain  of  vaft  extent, 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  Where 
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Where  happy  minds,  from  clay  unfetter'd,  rove* 
Verdent  the  fields  beneath,  the  fkies  ferene 

above  5 
Nor  fummer's    drought,    nor    wintry   cold 

are  there, 
No  lazy  mifts  to  clog  the  purer  air ; 
Broad  ftreams   of  blifs,  from  living  iprings 

fupply'd, 
In  fmooth  mageftic  currents  gently  glide ; 
Along  the  banks  the  forms  of  angels  throng, 
And  hymns  divine  are  heard  $  the  rapturous 

fong 
Begins  before  the  birth  of  Time  and  Place, 
Inquires  who  fill'd  ev'n  then  th'  unfathom'd 

Space, 
Of  his  orig'nal  glories  wondring  tells, 
And  how  embofom'd  in  himfelf  he  dwells, 
Himfelf  a  Univerfe ;  from  thence  the  fong 
To  the  Creation  falls,  and  flows  along, 
Circling  with   Providence,  till  with  that  it 

drown 
In  vaft  Eternity,  from  whence  it  firfi:  begun. 

Delightful  World  !  Did  we  but  know  how 
bleft 
Are  all  the  virtuous  minds  of  thee  poffefs'd, 

Like  Philomela,  unattach'd  to  fenfe, 

V/e  then  iliould  welcome  Death  that  call'd 

us  hence, 
Impatient  fly  into  his  icy  arms, 
And  breathe  our  Souls  away  amidft  his  killing 

charms. 

HTMN 
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HYMN  for  the  Mo  r  n  i  n  g. 

I. 

AT  Nature's  birth,  when  on  the  Deep 
Darknefs  and  horror  lay,  * 
Let  the^e  be  Light,  th'  Almighty  faid, 
And  ftrait  fprung  forth  the  Day. 

II. 

This  thy  firft  bleffing,  to  the  world 

The  Sun  revolving  brings; 
And  fmiling  comfort  vifits  man, 

Borne  on  the  Morning's  wingsc 

III. 

Nature,  imperfedt,  and  undreft, 

Abhor'd  the  prying  Light : 
A  world  of  beauteous  objeds  now 

Each  Morn  reveals  to  fight. 

Sweet  is  the  Light,  and  bright  the  Sun 

When  he  begins  his  race  ; 
But  neither  Sun,  nor  Light  is  fweetj 

If  thou  conceal  thy  face! 

V. 

The  Day  advances,  Morning  flies, 

And  blazing  Noon  comes  on 
In  vain,  while  I,  in  Darknefs  hid, 

Lament  my  abfent  Sun, 

Ee  2  VI.  Speak, 
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VI. 

Speak,  Lord,  and  to  thy  Servant's  Soul 
Thy  quickening  beams  reftore : 

The  Light  with  double  luftre  fhines 
When  Darknefs  goes  before; 


For  the  Evening. 

I. 

ATHER  of  Lights,  the  Day  is  thine, 
Thy  hand  its  beams  hath  fpread ; 
And,  high  in  glory  thron'd  thy  felf, 
Thou  draw'ft  the  Ev'ning  (hade. 

II. 

The  fpringing  Day  invites  my  fong, 

The  fame  its  grateful  clofe, 
To  praife  the  fweet  viciffitude 

Of  labour,  and  repofe. 

III. 

Its  beauty  if  the  Morning  boaft, 

If  the  whole  Day  its  light ; 
Silence  and  Reft,  the  foes  of  care,  . 

Commend  the  flieltering  Night. 

IV. 

Thus  all  the  quiet  of  this  world 

Agrees  with  Darknefs  beft ; 

Unlike  the  Peace  that  reigns  above, 

And  in  the  pious  breaft. 

V.kThe 
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V. 

The  good  man's  Confcience,  like  his  God, 

In  Light  doth  always  dwell  ^ 
And  what  his  Peace,  his  Calm,  his  Reft, 

Not  he  himfelf  can  tell,. 

VI. 

His  Soul  beneath  thy  care,  O  Lord, 

No  anxious  paflion  knows ; 
In  drought  his  cooling  ftream  thou  art, 

When  weary  his  repofe. 


o 


GOD  the  Creator. 

I. 

Lord,  how  excellent  thy  Name  I 


How  glorious  to  behold ; 
Engraven  fair  on  all  thy  works 
In  characters  of  gold ! 

II 

On  Heaven's  unmeafurable  face, 

In  lines  immenfely  great, 
In  fmall,  on  every  leaf  and  flower 

Creator  God  is  writ. 

IIL 

Tho*  Reafon  be  not  given  to  all, 

Nor  voice  to  thee,  O  Sun  5 
Their  Maker  all  proclaim,  and  here 

Their  language  is  but  one. 

E  e  3  IV.  From 
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IV. 

From  land  to  land,  and  world  to  world, 
Thy  fame  is  eccho'd  round ; 

And  ages,  as  they  pafs,  tranfmit 
The  never-dying  found. 

V. 

Angels,  the  eldeft  Sons  of  light, 

Began  the  lofty  fong ; 
They  faw  the  Heavens  unfurl'd  abroad. 

And  Earth  on  Nothing  hung. 

VI. 

Then  Man  the  laft  and  nobleft  piece 

Of  all  this  hether  frame, 
With  the  firft  vital  breath  he  drew 

Confeft  from  whence  he  came. 

VII. 

And  thou,  my  Soul,  what  wilt  thou  dq 
To  fpeak  thy  Former's  praife  ? 

Harmonious  hymns,  and  raptures  high, 
Thy  Theme  and  Thee  fhould  raife. 


GOD 
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GOD  the  Preserver. 

I. 

BEFORE  the  Lord  our  Maker  we 
With  reverent  awe  fhould  bow  ; 
Thou,  Lord,  the  Maker  art  of  all, 
And  their  Preferver  Thou. 

II. 

The  Being  which  thy  power  beftow'd 

Thy  Providence  maintains, 
And  the  whole  mafs  of  things  is  held 

By  ftrong  tho'  fecret  chains. 

III. 

The  ftarry  hofts  in  order  move, 

Obfervant  of  their  bounds ; 
And  every  Year  and  every  Day 

The  Sun  repeats  his  rounds, 

IV. 

Thro*  pathlefs  fkies  he  finds  his  road, 

Bent  of  himfelf  to  ftray, 
For  God  directs  his  fteddy  courfe 

Along  the  doubtful  way. 

V. 

Nor  lefs  in  things  that  fubject  lie 
To  Time's  all-conqu'ring  power, 

Are  thy  eternal  laws  fulfills 
By  every  fliort-liv'd  hour. 

E  e  4  VI.  While 
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VI. 

While  generations  rife  and  fall, 

Immortal  is  the  race  : 
And  Time  may  ihift  the  fading  fcenes, 

But  not  the  Earth  difplace, 

VII. 

What  Winter's  withering  breath  deftroys 
The  following  Spring  fupplies ; 

And  Age,  in  vigorous  Youth  renew'd, 
Beholds  itfelf  and  dies. 

VIII. 

The  Life  by  Thee  preferv'd,  my  God, 
Shall  all  be  fpent  for  Thee, 

And  flowing  bear  thy  praife  along 
Into  Eternity. 


The  Soul's  A/cent. 

L 

FHENI  behold  the  Morning  Lark 
Begin  her  towering  flight, 
And  hear  her  mufic,  as  fhe  mounts, 
Now  lefs  and  lefs  in  fight, 

II. 

O  that  I  had  but  wings,  I  cry, 
Soon  would  I  leave  the  ground, 

See  the  world  leflening  to  my  view 
Till  it  no  more  were  found !  . 

III.  Tern-, 
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III. 

Tempefts  fhould  rage  beneath  my  feet, 

And  clouds  and  vapours  fly, 
While  imitating  Angel's  fongs, 

I  pierc'd  a  calmer  fky. 

IV. 

Tranfported  with  unknown  delight, 

I  fhould  this  Being  fcorn  5 
Forget  from  whence  my  humble  birth, 

And  never  more  return. 

V. 

Thus  from  the  bands  of  flelh  enlarg'd, 

My  Soul  will  nobly  rife, 
With  nothing  but  her  in-born  ftrength 

To  bear  her  to  the  fkies. 

VI. 

Till  then,  Lord,  lend    her  faith  and  love, 

And  with  expanded  wings 
She  to  thy  Throne  her  flight  will  aim, 

And  to  celeftial  things. 


M 


Tlie 
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The  Divine  Immensity. 
An    O  D  E. 

I. 

OThou  Supreme  Eternal  Mind, 
Who  rurft  the  fates  of  human 
To  thy  all-penetrating  eye,  [kind, 

The  depths  of  Earth,  and  Sea,  and  heavenly 

[heights, 
Where  Monfters  creep,  or  Angels  wing  their 

^  [flights, 

Are  all  reveal'd  -y  for  in  thy  fpacious  hand 

[they  lie ! 

Forgive  thy  Creature  who  afpir'd, 
With  pride  of  Reafon  madly  fir'd, 
Reafon  which thou  had  ft  juft  beftow'd, 
With  fwelling  thought  the  utmoft  bound  to 

.  feain 
Of  boundlefs  Excellence;  Enquiry  vain! 

Yet  pleased,  difcoversnone  can  fill  his  heart  but 

[God! 

III. 

When  all  ihings  in  th'  unreal  deep 
Of  night  and  filence,  lay  afleep, 
Thou  hadft  eternal  Ages  feen : 
The  narrow  ftint  of  planetary  rounds 
Suits  not  thy  Being  ;  and,  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  Place,  thy  Effence  overflows  the  vaft  Inane. 

IV.  This 
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IV. 

This  wide  ftretch'd  Univerfe  in  Thee 
Fares  like  an  Atom  in  the  Sea ; 
Nor  bank  nor  bottom  can  be  found : 
Like  duft  we  on  thy  bofom  carelefs  float, 
Or  overfet  by  fome  unequal  thought, 
We   lofe    ourfelves,    abforb'd    in    the  abyfs 

[profound. 

V. 

The  pathlefs  Sea  from  (hore  to  ftiore 

A  failing  Duft  may  meafure  o'er, 

And  caft  on  lands  forget  to  roam ; 

But  fhould  we  with  the  fwitnefs  of  a  ray 

Millions  of  years  thro'  thy  expanfion  ftray, 

Still  an  untravell'd  Infinite  would  be  to  come. 

VI. 

Thy  Attributes,  a  fum  untold, 
Refemble  lamps  of  burnifh'd  gold 
Hung  all  around  the  vaulted  fky  ; 
Or  rather  like  ubiquitary  light, 
Which  thro'  all  places  fpread,  in  all  is  bright, 
A  luftre  they  diffufe  thro'  dark  Immenlity. 

VII. 

Thrice  happy  who  injoy  the  grace 
To  fee  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
Nor  fuffer  from   their  love  of  change ! 
Still  as  they  higher  climb,  new  fcenes  arife, 
The  profpedt  widening  ftill,  dilates  their  joys, 
And  ftill  from  world  to  world,  all  worlds  of 
[blifs,  they  range. 

VIII.  But 
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VIII. 

But  how  fhall  Souls  that  dwell  below, 
In  flefh  confin'd,  thy  Prefence  know, 
Invifible  to  mortal  eye  ? 

To  thefe,  when  pure,  thou  doft  thy  felf  reveal, 

Thy  Spirit's  vital  energy  they  feel, 

And  fecret  whifpers  tell  them  thou  art  ever 

[nigh. 

IX. 

This  flender  Altar,  Lord,  I  raife, 
Compos'd  of  Wonder,    to  thy  praife ; 
Accept  what  gratitude  demands. 
Amidft  Earth's  blended   tongues,    with  th' 

[Ocean's  roar, 
'Midfl:  countlefs  multitudes  who  Thee  adore, 
Thou  hear'ft  my  feeble  voice,  and  fe'ft  my 

[lifted  hands* 


An 


Poems,  4i9 


An  ODE  on  the  Author's  Recovery  from 

Sicknejs. 

I. 

THEE,  bounteous  Author  of  my 
[days, 
Thee,  their  Reftorer,  let  me  praife ; 
Thee,  gracious  God,  who  from  the  gates  of 

[death, 
Where  I  in  pen  five  filence  fat, 
Waiting  the  laft  arreft  of  fate, 
My  Soul  did'ft  fave,  and  fnatch  my  fleeting 

[breath. 


II. 


My  voice  with  weaknefs  faint  become, 
And  hollow,  like  the  empty  tomb, 
Hoarfe  and  fcarcely  to  be  known  $ 
Strong  and  animated  grown, 
Shall  be  imploy'd  to  found  thy  fame : 
And  while  in  loftier  notes  I  laud  that  Name, 
Which  lately  I  invok'd  with  feeble  cry, 
Rocks,  Hills,  and  Vales,  (hall  to  my  Song  reply. 

III.  Let 
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hi. 

Let  me  remember  too,  with  what  furprize 
The  fudden  dimnefs  vail'd  mine  eyes. 
How  fickly  and  how  pale  the  light, 

When  Death's  impending  fhade, 
Prefage  of  everlafting  night, 

Had  round  involv'd  my  head ! 
To  Heav'n  my  languid  looks  I  turn'd, 
Nor  long  my  ftate  unpitied  mourn'd 
Celeftial  Effluence  purg'd  the  gloom  away, 
And  to  my  fainting  eyes   reftor'd  the  day : 
Therefore  for  Thee,  my  God,  thefe  orbs  (hall 

[roll, 
And  to  thy  radient  Seat  I'll  dart,  thro'  them, 

[my  Soul. 


IV. 


Think,  fiutt'ring  Heart,  when  on  the 

[deep 

Of  that  tremendous  boundlefs  deep 
Eternity,  in  fad  fufpence  I  flood, 

How  all  my  trifling  hopes  and  fears, 

My  fenlelefs  joys,  and  idle  tears, 
Vanifli'd  at  profpedt  of  the  frightful  flood  ! 


V.  Sure, 
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V. 

Sure,  Life  is  but  a  hudded  dream, 
And  Time  a  fwift,  deceitful  ftream, 
This  vain  world  a  fhining  bubble, 
Only  full  of  care  and  trouble : 
Yet  this,  great  God,  this  is  the  prize, 
For  which  deluded  mortals  Heaven  defpife  5 
Blinded  with  paflion  after  this  they  run, 
And  fee  not,  'till  they  fee  themfelves  undone! 

Lord,  when  thy  hand  the  fable  curtain  drew, 
And  future  worlds  difclos'd  to  view, 
Thefe  were  my  thoughts  5  and  fuch  are 

[ftili 
The  leffons  of  the  grave ; 
But  as  the  purple  channels  fill, 

We  gayer  fancies  have  5 
The  world  its  former  charms  puts  on, 
And  we  to  doat  again  are  won. 
But,  rather  than  this  fhameful  chafe  repeat, 
And  grofly  fuffer,  having  feen  the  cheat  j 
A  ftranger  let  me  live  to  fatal  eafe, 
That  greatnefs  may  not  tempt,  wealth  ihine, 

[nor  flattery  pleafe ! 


VII.  Rais'd 
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VII. 

Rais'd  from  my  bed,  Til  higher  rife, 
And,  fpringing  upward,  make  the  ikies, 

Nor  fhall  this  load  of  flefli  retard  my  flight : 
So,  when  the  Eagle's  Youth  returns, 
With  third  of  bold  attempts  he  burns, 

Eflays  his  wings,  and  tow'ring  mocks  the  fight. 

VIII. 

All  my  paft  follies  be  forgot, 
Loft  in  one  univerfal  blot : 
From  this  iEra  Years  begin 
Happy,  and  unftain'd  with  fin , 
And  as  if  life  did  now  commence, 
And  Nature's  beauties,  now  firft  ftruck  my 

[fenfe, 
Tranfported  let  me  fing  from  whom  I  came, 
Admire  his  works,  and  praife  the  faultlefs 

[frame. 


IX. 


My  Soul,  thou  Source  of  life,  with  health  id- 

[fpire, 
And  adtuate  it  with  thy  fire; 
Let  all  its  pow'rs  partake  the  heat 

Imparted  by  thy  love, 
In  all  a  heav'nly  vigour  beat 
Its  every  fpring  to  move. 

If 
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IF  thus  my  body  and  my  mind 
Shall  both  thy  quick'ning  influence  find, 
With  both  thy  glory  I  will  ftrive  to  raife, 
And  to  thy  fervice  confecrate  my  days ; 
And  while  this  aims  at  Heav'n,  that  bends  to 

[Earth, 
Each  part  will  honour  Thee,  and  own  its  feve- 

[ral  Birth. 


X. 


Tho'  now  delay'd,  yet  Death  will  come, 

By  fates  inevitable  doom  ; 
When  once  the  deftin'd  period  is  mature, 

No  Prayers  for  refpite  will  prevail, 

That  mightieft  engine  then  will  fail, 
And  the  difeafe  we  flight  defpair  of  cure. 


XL 


Sun,  Jland  thou  ftill,  &  mortal  faid, 
The  mortal's  voice  the  Sun  obev'd. 
Sudden  check'd  his  rapid  wheel 
On  the  brow  of  Heaven's  fteep  hill. 
To  double  length  he  ftretch'd  that  day ; 
But  then,  impatient  of  his  longer  ftay, 
His  fall  he  haften'd  and  withdrew  the  light : 
So  ftopp'd  a  while,  my  Sun  will  fet  in  Night. 


Vol.  IV.  F  f  XII.  Wifely 
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XIL 

Wifely  the  bleffing  ufe  thou  muft  refign  j 
The  bleffing  will  not  long  be  thine ; 
Prepare,  my  Soul,  for  thy  remove 

From  this  poor  fhed  of  clay, 
To  feats  of  fadelefs  blifs  above, 

And  ever-during  day. 
Death  fhews  not  there  his  meagre  face* 
And  guilt's  a  ftranger  to  the  place. 
No  annals  to  record,  as  here,  the  tjme, 
The  blefs'd  preferve  ;  but  ever  in  their  prime, 
Let  countlefs  ages  glide  away  untold, 
Which  witnefs,  as  they  pafs,  to  joys  that  ne'er 

[grow  old. 


A    H'TMN. 

t 

WHILE  Seraphs  round  thy  glorious 
Throne 
In  holy  raptures  burn, 
In  lands  of  drought  and  fhades  of  death, 
Thy  abfence,  Lord,  I  mourn. 

II.  The 
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II. 

The  fubjefl:  of  their  fongs  they  view, 

This  elevates  them  high  ; 
O  were  my  fight  but  bleft  as  theirs, 

With  theirs  my  fongs  fhould  vie. 

III. 

But  ah,  while  oft  to  Heav'n  I  look, 

And  longing  feek  thee  there, 
My  eyes  with  expectation  fail, 

And  I  almoft  defpair. 

IV. 

Yet  ceafe  I  not  to  praife  my  God, 
Whofe  mercy  chears  my  days, 

And  thro*  a  vale  of  guilt  and  tears, 
Untouched,  my  Soul  conveys. 

V. 

While  I  with  worlds  of  light  above 

Compare  our  changing  fpot, 
Scarce  can  my  reftlefs  heart  forbear 

Repining  at  its  lot. 

VI. 

But  'tis  enough  that  Heav'n's  my  Home, 
And  th'  Earth  while  paffing  thro', 

Tho'  tracklefs  fpaces  lie  between, 
My  Home  I  have  in  view. 

F  f  2  VII.  The 
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VII, 

The  fhining.  portal  fight  furveys3 
Faith  boldly  enters  in, 

And  taks  pofleffion  for  my  Soul 
Releas'd  by  Death  from  Sin. 


A    H  T  M  N. 


I. 


THEE,gloriousGod,  whom  none  can  fee 
Yet  all  mankind  mull  own, 
Our  hearts  acknowledge,  and  to  Thee 
We  fpeak  in  ev'ry  groan. 

II, 

Our  Souls  confin'd  to  darkfome  clay, 

A  fad  and  heavy  load, 
'Midft  fogs  of  fenfe  miftake  their  way 

To  Thee,  their  fov'reign  good, 

III. 

We  travel  thro*  this  world  of  fin, 

As  o'er  inchanted  ground, 
Following  the  fond  delufive  fcene 

•Till  in  perdition  drown'd. 

IV.Heav8n 
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IV. 

Heav'n  warns  us  of  the  dang'rous  road, 

And  would  our  fleps  recal, 
But  we  muft  tread  where  crowds  have  trod, 

And  where  they  fell  we  fall. 


Great  God,  diffolve  the  dreadful  fpell, 
Which  does  our  Reafon  blind, 

That  refcu'd  from  the  gates  of  hell, 
We  thy  abode  may  find. 


An    EPITAPH 

On  a  young  Lady  who  died  in  her  Twenty 

Fir  ft  Tear.. 

GRIEV'D  to   behold  in  Youth's  en- 
chanting  bloom, 
Her  lovely  charge  defcend  into  the  tomb, 
<c  And  is  it  thus,  affli&ed  Virtue  cries, 
?'  That  Heav'n  diftinguiflies  the  early  wife? 
"  Thus  crowns  the  tender  Parents  watchful 

care  ?  " 
Celeftial  Piety,  her  Sifter  fair, 

With 
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With  accents  mild,  and  looks  ferenely  bright* 
That  fcatter'd  all  the  horrors  of  the  Night* 
Reply'd — "  Ceafe  thou  their  happy  lot  to 

mourn, 
cc  Who  never  more  from  reft  to  toil  return: 
4  ■  Thy  Pupils  who  to  things  unfeen  afpire, 
<c  And  endlefs  joys,  ftruck  by  my  facred  fire, 
"  Their  talk  fulfill'd,  lay  down  this  mortal 

load : 
"  They  cannot  die  too  young  who  live  to 

Gad.'' 


The  End  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 
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Abfolute  ele&ion  and  reprobation,  an  abfurd,  (hocking, 

and  frightful  do&rine,  iv.   100,  101.  214,  215,  216, 

217  Notes,  219  Notes. 
Adam,  what  was  the  kind  of  death  he  was  threatned 

with,    iii.  362.  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  it  confuted, 

111.  367. 

Affability ,  a  focial  virtue,  ii.  76.  What  it  is,  and  its 
contrary,  ii.  77,  78. 

AgapeSy  or  live  feafts.  ii.  403,  404. 

Amory  and  Cornijh,  Rev.  Mefl*.  fermon  at  their  Ordi- 
nation, i.  467. 

Analogy  of  faith,  a  fpecious  pretence,  iv.  166. 

Annihilation  and  Death,  the  difference  between  them, 
iii.    283. 

Anniverfary  days  of  publick  thankfgiving,  the  reafon- 

ablenefs  of  their  being  appointed  by  authority,  i.  44. 
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That  they  mould  be  for  national  deliverances,  i.  47. 
For  fuch  as  are  important  and  uncommon,  i.  48. 
That  they  fhould  not  be  multiplied,  i.  49.  The 
difference  in  this  refpecl:  between  feftivals  and  fafts, 
and  the  foundation  of  it,  i.  51.  The  whole  applied 
to  the  fifth  of  November^  i.  58. 

Apoftlesy  why  chofen  to  be  witneffes  of  Chrift's  refur- 
rection,  i.  383,  384.  Cleared  of  enthufiafm,  i.  383. 
They  were  men  of  great  honefty  and  fimplicity,  i. 
389,  392.  They  were  unfhaken  in  their  teftimony 
of  Chrift's  refurreclion,  i.  393.  Of  their  remarkable 
and  fudden  change  from  what  they  were  before,  i. 
400.  From  ignorance  to  the  moft  ufeful  knowledge, 
i.  401,  402.  From  incredulity  to  a  firm  belief,  i: 
403,  404.  From  timoroufnefs  to  the  greateft  courage, 
i.  406,  407.  From  the  notions  of  a  temporal  king- 
dom, to  one  purely  fpiritual,  i.  409,  410.  From 
confining  God's  favour  to  the  jfewsy  to  extending  it 
to  all  mankind,  i.  411.  The  teftimony  of  the  fpirit 
joined  with  theirs,  i.  414.  The  probable  Confe- 
quence  of  their  teftimony,  if  it  had  been  falfe,  i. 
418.  The  actual  confequence  and  fuccefs  of  it,  u 
421,  &fc.  How  they  lived  unto  Chrift,  i.  502.  Their 
character  vindicated,  i.  506,  507. 

Aretiriy  the  epitaph  on  him,  iv.  345. 

Articles*,  catechifms,  creeds  and  confeflions,  corifidered, 
iv.  166,  173. 

AjfemUies.   See  Synods, 

AJJiJlanees  of  the  gofpel,  i.   %$$,  356.  iii.   135. 

AJurance,  the  vulgar  notion  of  it,  and  that  faving 
faith  is  not  the  fame  with  it,  iii.  23.  The  fcriptural 
notion  of  it,  iii.  27. 

B. 

ISABEL)  reafon  of  the  confufion  of  languages  there, 
&  ii.   112. 

Bally  Mr.  letter  to  him  on  his  pamphlet,  intitled,  Some 
remarks  on  a  new  way  of  preaching,  &c.  iv.  261  — 
290.    Poftfcript  to  the  faid  letter,  iv.  291—300. 

Baptifm, 
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Baptifm,  the  end  and  defign  of  it,  ii.  296.     It  Is  wholly 

to  be  refolved  into  the  divine  appointment,  ii.  297. 

It  is  an  initiating  ordinance,  and  not  to  be  repeated, 

ii.  383.     The  faith  required  to  intitle  men  to  it, 

iii.  18. 
Baxter,  Mr.  feveral  quotations  from  him,  concerning 

the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religion,  &c.  iv.  295 — 300. 
Beauty  of  virtue  would  have  but  little  influence,  with- 
out the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  iii.  314. 
Believers,  of  their  refur rection,  i.  453,  &c.  The  ufes 

they  mould  make  of  it,  i.  458,  460. 
Believers,  why  chriftians  are  fo  called,  iii.   14.      The 

word  not  fo  properly  ufed  now.  iii.  122.  Notes. 
Believing  in  Chrift,  what  it  fignifies,  iii.  49,  50. 
Beljhazzer,  an  example  of  the  vanity  of  the  thoughts 

of  mortal  men,  i.   157. 
Beneficence,  eflay  on  the  pleafure  of  it,  iv.  303. 
Benevolence,    a  principal    focial   virtue,    its  excellency,  . 

and   how   recommended   in   the    gofpel,  ii.   85,  86. 

That  it  is  a  natural  affection,  and  diftinct  from  felf- 

love,  iv.  308.     Ill  confequence  of  the  doctrine  that 

there  is  no  difinterefted  benevolence,  iv.  310.    Eflay 

on  it,  iv.  311.     By  what  means  it  feems  to  be  loft 

in  fome,  iv.  312,  315,  317. 
Benevolence    and   felf-love    compared,     i.    482,   483: 

Confidered   with  regard  to  a  future  ftate,  iii.  318. 

That  they  are  diftinct  affections,  iv.  200,  201,  303, 

C3V.   And  perfectly  confident,  iv.  307. 
Benevolence  in  the  deity  confidered,  iv.  84,  l$c. 
Bigot,  ftory  of  one,  ii.   17. 

Birds  nejls,  of  their  admirable  architecture,  iii.  200. 
Blemijhes   in   the  moral  conduct  of  chriftians,  hurtful 

to  religion,  ii.  59. 
Blejfednefs  of  God,  i.  85.  iv.  33.  Not  to  be  leflened, 

iv.   69. 
Body,  the  evils  arlfing  to  the  foul  from  it,  i.  459. 
Brutes,  whether  they   have  fenfe  and  reafon,  iii.  199. 

Their  fouls  may  be  immaterial,  iii.  20 1.  A  conjecture 

concerning  them,  iii.  202. 
Bufy-bodies  cenfured,  i.  21, 
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C. 

Y^Apaclties  of  the  human  foul,  an  argument  for  a  fu= 

^  ture  ftate,  iv.   326. 

Carnal  reafon,  the  impropriety  and  abufe  of  that  term, 

iv.   233,    234. 
Cato's  Letters,  the  author  of,  cenfured,  iv.  335,  63V. 

343: 

Cenforioufnefs  condemned,  ii.  79. 

Ceremonies,  the  different  fuperftitions  about   them,  ii. 

35- 
Chanty,  its  excellency,  ii.  Sj.  It  mould  accompany  zeal 

for  the  truth,  iv.   180,  181.    How  St.  Paul's  noble 

defcription  of  it  would  be  deformed,  if  interpreted 

by  the  temper  and  practice  of  many  chriftians,  iv. 

182,  183.     This  virtue  particularly  recommended 

to  minifters,  iv.  209. 
Charms*     See  Spells, 
Cbillingiuorth,  a   remarkable  pafTage  of  his,    ii.   117. 

Another  of  his  objected  to,  iii.  136. 
CHRIST,    in  what  fenfe,  and  by  what  means  he 

has  abolifhed  death,   i.  177.     Why  he   did   not  fo 
abolifh  it,  as  to  exempt  men  from  the  neceffity  of 
dying,  i.  185,  187,  &fV.  How  we  mould  love  him, 
and  endeavour  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  him.,  i.  201, 
202.    His  refurrecHon  proved  at  large.   See  Refurrec- 
tion  of  Jefus  Chrift.     The  compleatnefs  of  his  fatif- 
faction  inferred  from  his  refurre&ion,  i.  439.     His 
afcenfion,  &c,  i.  441.     His  kingly  power,  i.  443. 
His  fecond  coming,  i.  446.     All  true  chriftians  live 
to  him,   i.  499.     See  Living.      His  kingly  power 
further  confidered,  ii.  III.    The  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, ii.  123,  tSfV.    See  Kingdom.     He  was  a  bright 
example  of  fecret  prayer,   ii.   183,    184.      Under 
what  views  his  death  is  to  be  remembered  in  the 
facrament.     See  Death  of  Chrift,  and  Lord's  Supper, 
What  we  are  to  believe  concerning  him,    and  the 
temper  and  practice  fuitable  to  fuch  faith,  iii.  44,  45. 
The  end  of  his  mediation,  iii.  107. 

Cbrijlian 
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Chrijlian  life,  the  neceffity  and  wifdom  of  it,  i.  258. 

Chriflianity,  its  enemies  how  unreafonable  i.  36 1 ,  €sf r. 
The  refurredtion  of  our  Saviour  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  it,  i.  371.  Its  excellency,  i.  401.  Its 
wonderful  progrefs  and  fuccefs,  i.  421,  423.  The 
oppofition  it  encounter'd  and  overcame,  i.  425 — 
428.  The  means  employed  in  propagating  it,  i. 
428.  The  nature  of  it,  i.  430.  Its  divinity  ar- 
gued from  Chrift's  Refurrection,  i.  435.  It  contains 
a  fcheme  of  the  pureft  and  raoft  fublime  morality, 
i.  488.  It  is  one  of  thofe  good  things,  which  we 
(hould  be  careful  not  to  have  evil  fpoken  of,  ii.  11. 
Meditation  on  its  excellency,  iii,  151.  See  Gofpel. 

Chriflians,  the  difference  between  true  and  falfe,  i.  500. 
Character  of  the  true  ones,  and  how  they  are  not 
of  this  world,  ii.   151,  152. 

Church ,  its  viability  confidered,  ii.  120,   1 2 1. 

Church  authority  exploded,  ii.   138,   139. 

Cicero,  a  beautiful  paflage  of  his  concerning  the  foul, 
iii.  281. 

Civil  Power,  two  efTays  on  its  origin  and  extent,  iv. 

347»  359- 
Collier,  Mr.  the  exiftence  of  an  external  world  main- 
tained againft  him,  iii.  175 — 186. 
Common  and  faving  faith,  of   the  difference  between 

them,  iii.  52,  53. 
Communion  of  faints,    how  the  Lord's  Supper   isex- 

preffive  of  it,  ii.  330. 
Communions,  frequent,  their  advantage,  ii.  370. 
Company- keeping,  abufe  of  it,  ii.  75. 
Compliant  behaviour  in    innocent  things,  a  focial  duty, 

ii.   81. 
Confejfion  of  fin  a  part  of  prayer,  ii.  186. 
Ccnjcience,  its  office,  i.   144. 
Confcioufnefs  an  individual  quality,  and  that  it  cannot 

arife  from  matter,  iii.  213,  217.     See  Thinking. 
Conftruclion,  a  readinefs  to  put  the  belt  on  the  actions 

of  others,  a  focial  virtue,  ii.  79. 
Contentment,  its  praife,  ji.  64. 

Con- 
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Controverfies  among  Chriftians,  with  what,  fpirit  they 

fhould  be  carried  on,  iii.  3,  6. 
Converfton,  miftakes  about  it,  iv.  277, 
Corinthians,  their  irregularity  in  relation  to  the  Lord's- 

iupper  confidered,  ii,  403. 
Cornelius,  his  great  piety,  ii.  182. 
Cottay  his  infidelity,  iii.  4^0,  481. 
Covetoufnefs,  a  great  blemifh  in  many   Chriftians,  ii. 

64.     The  evil  of  it,  ii.  65,  66.     Efpecially  in  mi- 

nifters,  iv.  208,  209. 
Court  eoufnefs.     See  Affability. 
Crofsy  its  offence  ceafed  by  the  refurreclion  of  Chriff, 

i.  437. 
Crucifixion  of  Chrift,  the  glory  of  Chriftians,  ii.  303, 

3°4>  3°5- 
Cyrus,  his  noble  fentiments  about  the  foul,  iii,  264. 

D- 

1\JMNED,  their  aggravated  mifery,  i.  75. 

-^  Daniel  in  the  lions  den,  an  emblem  of  Chrift's  re* 
furre&ion,  i.  438,  439.  Juftified  in  refufing  his 
portion  of  the  king's  meat  and  drink,  ii.  83. 

Darch,  Rev.  Mr.  Robert,  his  character,  i.  346. 

Day  of  atonement  among  the  Jews,    what  it  was, 

i.  55- 
Day  of  judgment,  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  de- 
layed, i.  92. 
Death,  faith  only  can  fupport  us  againft  the  fears  of  it, 
i.  126.  How  it  puts  an  end  to  the  thoughts  and 
purpofes  of  men,  i.  153,  155.  Terrible  confe- 
quence  of  its  coming  upon  us  unprepared,  i.  167. 
Advantages  of  being  early  prepared  for  it,  i.  169. 
In  what  fenfe,  and  by  what  means  it  is  abolifhed  by 
Chrift,  i.  177.  Why  he  has  not  fo  abolifhed  it,  as 
to  exempt  men  from  the  neceffity  of  dying,  i.  185, 
187,  &c.  The  true  Chrift ian  has  no  reafon  to  be 
afraid  of  it,  i.  197.  That  the  fear  of  it  is  a  natural 
paffion,  i.  216.  The  ufe  and  defign  of  this,  i.  217, 
218.    The  grounds  of  our  natural  averfion  to  it,  and 
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what  fhould  relieve  us  under  it,  i.  221 — 243.  Rules 
and  directions  for  reconciling  us  to  the  thoughts  of 
it,  i.  244. — 255.  It  maybe  natural  to  fear  it,  and 
to  defire  it  too,  in  different  refpec~ts,  i.   284. 

Death,  a  thought  on,   iv.   395. 

Death  of  Chrift  to  be  confidered  in  the  facrament,  with 
regard  to  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  ii.  302.  As 
that  of  a  martyr,  or  witnefs  to  the  truth,  ii.  309. 
As  that  of  our  example,  ii,  313.  As  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  Jove,  ii.  319.  As  that 
of  a  facrifice,  ii.  325.  As  that  of  a  conqueror,  ii. 
344.  As  the  ground  of  his  exaltation,  ii.  347.  In 
the  relation  it  bears  to  his  fecond  appearance,  ii.  350. 

Deliverances,  great  and  fignal,  why  God  expecls  they 
fhould  be  perpetually  remembered,  i.  36.  Thereafon- 
ablenefs  of  magiftrates  appointing  anniverfaries  for 
that  purpofe,  i.  44.  With  what  limitations,  i.  474 
This  applied  to  the  Fifth  of  November,  i.  58,  60,  61. 

Defcartes,  his  notion  of  an  unbounded  liberty  in  the 
divine  will  confuted,  iv.  36.  His  notion  of  the  hu- 
man will  cenfured,  iv.  67. 

Defire  of  immortality  confidered  as  an  argument  for  a 
future  ftate,  iii.  293. 

Defires,  of  the  government  of  them,  ii.  489. 

Difference  in  opinion,  no  reafon  againft  living  peace- 
ably, i.   14. 

Difcontent,  how  it  makes  the  time  to  come  feem  longer 
than  it  is,  i.  75.     Two  kinds  of  it,  i.  278,  281. 

Dijfenting  intereft,  of  the  caufes  of  its  decay,  i.  534, 

535- 
Diverfions,    their   ufe,    ii.    477,  483.      Neceffary    for 

youth,  ii.  478.     Rules  for    the  regulation  of  them* 

ibid.     In  regard  to  the  choice  of  them,  ii.  478,  482. 

The  circumftances  relating  to  them,  as  time,  place, 

and   company,  ii.  484,  485,  487.     How  thedeiire 

of  them  mould   be  governed,  ii.  488,  490.     Rules 

regarding  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  them,  ii.   491, 

492>  493'  495*  497'  498»  499'  5°4-  Thefe  rules 
enforced  by  feveral  considerations,  ii,  506,  507,  508, 

5"'  +  . 

I  1  Divine 
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Divine  immenfity,  an  ode$  iv.  416. 

Divtjtbility  of  matter.     See  Matter  and  Thinking. 

Doclrines,  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  fome  that 
are  held  by  many  chriftians,  and  their  repugnancy 
to  the  firft  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
iv.  214,  215.  Notes.  Bad  confequences  of  fuch 
doctrines,   iv.  216,   217,  218.     Notes. 

Drefs,  language,  and  food,- fuperftition  in,   ii.  36. 

Duties,  the  uniform  practife  of  all,  fhould  go  together, 
if  we  would  prevent  their  being  evil  fpoken  of,  ii. 
18. 

Dying  in  faith,  a  moft  defirable  thing,  i:  109.  What 
we  are  to  underfland  by  it,  i.   120.     See  Faith. 

E. 

Tp  A  R  L  T  piety,  vaft  advantages  of  it,  i.   168. 
t-»  Ecclefiajiical  authority   confider'd  and  refuted,  i. 

323>  324* 
Education,  extract  from  a  fermon  of  Dr.  Wtjharf^  on 

that  fubjecl:,  iv.  230,  231. 

Election,  abfolute,  abfurdity  and  ill  confequences  of 
that  doctrine,  iii.   23 — 27.     See  Abfolute  election. 

Elijah,  his  fit  of  difcontent,  i.   278. 

Enthufiafm,  what,  ii.  50.     An  inftance  of  it,  ii.  52. 

Epicureans^  their  wretched  notion  of  beneficence,  iv, 
304. 

Epitaph  on  a  young  lady,  iv.  427. 

Effays  on  various  fubje&s,  iv.  303,  311,  319,  326. 
See  Letters. 

Eternity.     See  Time. 

Eternity  of  God,  i.   86. 

Evening,  hymn  for,  iv.  410. 

Evil,  origin  of,  largely  confidered,  iv.  72 — 100. 

JEfozV-fpeaking  condemned,  ii.  80,   81. 

Evremont,  Monf.  two  remarkable  pafTages  of  his  con- 
cerning a  future  ifotte,  iii.  469. 

Examples,  good  ones,  the  ufefulnefs  of  them  in  general, 
i.  331.  Of  thofe  in  particular,  that  have  fallen 
within  our  own  knowledge,  i.  337.     Of  the  good 

examples 
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examples  of  thofe,  to  whom  we  have  borne  a  more 
immediate  relation,  i.  339.  Of  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance that  are  dead,  i.  341.  Of  good  and 
faithful  minifters,  i.  342.  How  we  mould  follow 
them,  i.  343.  The  abundant  encouragement  we 
have  fo  to  do,  i.  352,  &c. 

Excellency  of  the  chriftian  religion,  meditation  on,  iii. 
151. 

Experience,  how  we  frame  our  notion  of  the  time  paft 
by  it,  i.  72. 

Extention  and  folidity,  iii.  220,  221,  &c.  232. 

External  world,  its  exiftence  maintained  againft  Mr. 
Collier,  iii.  175 — 186.  How  it  is  to  be  proved,  iii. 
277. 

F. 

TpJBLE  of  the  apes,  iv,  356. 

•T  Faith  of  an  unfeen  reward,  what  it  implies,  i.  114. 
What  it  is  to  die  in  it,  i.  120.  Its  excellency,  i. 
124,  129. 

Faith,  chriftian,  or  faving,  its  definition,  and  the  general 
objecT:  of  it,  iii.  13.  Its  particular  object,  iii.  16. 
Its  more  fpecial  object,  iii.  20.  It  cannot  be  the 
fame  with  aflurance,  iii.  23.  Embraces  the  things 
revealed  as  true  upon  the  teftimony  of  God  trie  re- 
vealer,  iii.  27.  It  may  in  different  refpefts  be  ftiled 
divine,  rational,  and  human,  iii.  34.  It  mud  en- 
gage men  to  adl  fuitably  to  the  things  believed,  iii. 
38 — 49.  It  includes  obedience,  iii.  40.  Two  ob- 
jections anfwered,  iii.  49,  56.  Why  faith  is  fo 
often  ufed  in  the  gofpel  for  whatever  is  neceflary  to  be 
done  by  us  in  order  to  falvation,  iii.  59,  60,  66,  67, 
71,  75.  The  honour  of  the  gofpel  vindicated  in 
making  faith  the  condition  of  falvation,  and  admit- 
ting all,  without  diftin&ion,  who  have  this  faith,  iii. 
80,  81,  88,  108.  Why  God  is  fo  well  pleafed  with 
it,  iii.  89,  100.  It  is  a  wife  and  rational  a£t,  iii.  117. 
A  fober  and  virtuous  act,  iii.  121.  The  abufe  of 
the  word  Faith  fince  the  Apoftles  times,  iii,  122,  &'c 

I  i  %  Notes. 
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Notes,  Why  we  are  (aid  to  be  juftified  by  it,  iii. 
j 24.  Exhortations,  iii.  130,  131.  It  is  capable  of 
increafe,  iii.  131.  Directions  for  obtaining  it,  and 
growing  in  it,  iii.  134,  137,  139,  143.  Motive 
to  a  life  of  faith,  iii.  146.  Meditations  relating  to 
this  fubjedt,  iii.    148,   151,    155,   160,   165. 

Fa/is,  whether  any  annual  ones  in  memory  of  fome 
particular  fin  committed,  were  of  divine  appointment 
among  the  few  j,  i.  51,  &c. 

Fear  of  temporal  punifhment  would  be  but  a  weak 
guard,  without  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  iii.  320. 

Fefilvah  and  fafts,  the  difference  between  them  with 
refpecl:  to  the  appointing  anniverfaries  for  them,  u 
51.  The  foundation  of  this  difference,  and  that  the 
former  are  founded  on  fcripture  and  reafon,  and  the 
latter  not,  i.  53,  54.  ^ 

Fifth  of  November,  why  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  i.  49, 
58,  60,  61. 

Figure  and  motion  cannot  produce  thought,  iii,  206. 
iv.  380,  381,  382. 

Fiinefs.   '  See  Moral  Fitnefs. 

Free-Grace,  how  that  doctrine  is  abufed  by  many,  ii. 
23,  25. 

Future  {rate  of  the  faints,  and  the  prefent,  the  difference 
between  them,  i.   292,   293. 

Future  ftate  of  happinefs,  meditation  on  the  wifdom  of 
looking  to  it,  and  framing  our  whole  conduct  under 
the  influence  of  it,  iii.    160. 

Future  Hate,  as  it  ifands  on  the  foot  of  reafon,  three 
different  opinions  on  that  queft ion,  and  the  preference 
of  the  laft  of  them,  iii.  241,  &c.  Confequence  of  Mr. 
Halletfs  notion,  iii.  253,  Future  ftate  to  be  proved 
from  reafon,  in  anfwer  to  him,  iii.  259,  &c.  The 
argument  for  it  from  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
Soul,  iii.  281.  From  the  defire  of  immortality,  iii. 
293.  From  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  being  of  the 
greateft  neceffity  and  importance  to  mankind,  as 
without  it  they  would  be  moft  irregular  and  lawlefs, 
and  moft  unhappy,  iii.  302.  Of  the  univerfaiity 
of  this  pelief,  how  occafioned,  and  what  we  are  to 

arSu<f. 
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argue  from  it,  iii.  331.  That  revelation  neither 
deftroys  nor  enervates  the  arguments  for  a  future 
ftate  from  reafon,  iii.  356.  The  advantages  Chrif- 
tians  enjoy  in  refpecl:  of  it,  by  means  of  the  GofpeJ, 
iii.  452 — 466.  Whence  fome  of  the  wifer  heathens 
doubted  of  a  future  ftate,  iii.  463.  The  weight  of  tra- 
dition relating  to  a  future  ftate,  farther  confidered,  and 
an  objection  from  hence  anfwered,  iii.  47i_-4g^. 
Proved  from  the  capacities  of  the  human  foul,  iv.  326, 

a 

GAMES  of  chance  deemed  unlawful,  ii.  479. 
Gaming,  what  leads  to  it,  and  the  ill  confequenccs 
of  it,  ii.  493,  494. 

Gentleman,  the  true  and  falfe  one,  ii.  500 — 504. 

Gifts,  miraculous,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  i.  414,  415. 

Gloomy  and  melancholy  temper,  the  indulging  it,  one 
efFecr.  of  fuperftition,  ii.  43. 

Glorifying  God  explained,  with  the  reafonablenefs  of 
it,  iv.   136 — 141. 

GOD,  that  the  longeft  term  of  years  is  in  his  fight  as 
nothing,  i.  82.  This  appears  from  his  being  infinite 
in  knowledge,  i.  83.  From  his  perfect  happinefs, 
i.  85.  From  his  being  eternal,  i.  86.  His  provi- 
dence vindicated,  i.  87,  88.  Of  his  promifes  and 
threatnings,  i.  90.  He  is  the  object  of  the  heavenly- 
felicity,  i.  295.  And  the  author  of  it,  i.  296.  Of 
loving  him,  i.  471.  The  means  of  becoming  like 
to  him,  ii*  160.  What  we  are  to  believe  concern- 
ing him,  iii.  42.  To  what  conduct  fuch  a  belief 
{hould  engage  us  iii.  43.  How  he  is  honoured  by 
faith,  iii.  89 — 99.  His  fpirituality,  iii.  233,  234. 
Of  the  reafo.nings  about  his  exigence  and  attributes, 
iv.  3.  Of  his  wifdom,  iv.  7.  As  it  is  converfant 
about  ends  and  means,  iv.  8.  Falfe  methods  of 
reafoning  about  his.  goodnefs,  iv.  17.  Of  his  Will 
and  power,  iv.  24.  Abfurdity  of  his  being  acted  by 
natural  inclinations,  iv.  16,  &c.  25,  &c.  31,  tffY. 
And  of  an  unbounded  liberty  in  his  will,  iv.  36,  &c. 

His 
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His  moral  attributes,    iv.  [46.]     Of  the  imitation  of 
him,  iv.   118 — 132.     Of   glorifying   him,  iv.    136. 
Vaft  importance  of  having  right  notions  of  him,  iv, 
218. 
God -the  creator,  iv.  411. 
God  the  preferver,  iv.  413. 

GomaruSy  a  remarkable  ftory  of  him,  iv.   183,   184. 

Goody  the  feveral  forts  of,  and  how  we  fhould  take  care 

that  they  be  not  evil  fpoken  of,  ii,   u,  &c.     Several 

reafons  for  this  conduct,  ii.   89,  &c.     This  applied 

generally,  ii.  97.     And  particularly,  ii.  99. 

Goodnefs  and  greatnefs  of  foul  fhould  go  together,  ii.  67, 

Goodnefs  of  God,  falfe  methods  of  reafoning  about  it, 

iv.   17. 
Good- will.     See  Benevolence. 

Gofpely  its  excellency,  in  providing  an  effectual  remedy 
againft  the  fear  of  death,  i.  255.     How  proved    to 
be  a  divine  revelation,  iii.   29.'     Of  its   commands, 
iii.  46.     Of    its   prcmifes  and   threatningsv  iii.  47. 
State  of  the  fir  ft  believers  of  it,  iii.   67,  68.     Na- 
tural   tendency   of  its  doctrine,  iii.  71.     Difference 
between  it  and  the  law  of  Mofes,  iii.  75,  ,76.     Its 
honour    vindicated   in   making   faith    the  condition 
of  falvation,  iii.  80,  &fV.    The  advantages  of  it  with 
refpecl;  to  a  future  State,  iii.  4,1-466.     See  Chris- 
tianity. 
Go/pel  falvation,  meditation  on  it,   iii.   155. 
Grace  makes  chriftians  defire  not  to  live  always  in  this 
world,  i.  289.     And   upon    what  grounds,  i.   291, 
&rY. 
Grace  before  and  after  meat,  the  neglecl;  of  it  reproved, 

ii.  83. 
Gratitude,  what,  iv.   no. 
Gravitation  confidered,  iii.   227. 
Guilt  makes  men  fufpicious  and  fearful,  and  how  the 
gofpel  tends  to  remove  fuch  uneafmefs  in  the  fincerely 
penitent,  iii.  464. 

HABITS 
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H. 

HABITS,  good  and  bad,  iv.  314.  ' 
Hallett)  Mr.  his  reafoning  about  the  ftate  of  the 
foul  when  the  body  dies,  confuted,  iii.  263.  His 
notion  of  probable  arguments  fet  afide,  iii.  266.  His 
argument  againft  the  rational  proof  of  a  fature  ftate, 
from  all  men  being  finners,  anfwered,  iii.  340.  His 
inconfiftency  remarked,  iii.  344,  345.  Various 
paflages  of  his  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
heathen  world,  refuted,  iii.  399,  400,  411,  418, 
&c.  427,  bV. 

Halyburton,  Mr.  his  dying  words,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Bait} 
confider'd,  iv.  291,  292,  293,  294,  Notes. 

Happinefs,  the  end  of  God  in  the  creation,  iv.   14. 

Happinefs  of  God,  wherein   it   confifts,    iv.  33.    See 
Blejfednefs. 

Happinefs  of  created  beings,  iv.  71. 

Harfon,  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel,  charge  delivered  at  his  or- 
dination, iv.   193. 

Hajkolly.  Rev.    Mr.  Farnbam,  charge  delivered  at  his 
ordination,  iv.   145. 

Haughtinefs  and  ftifFnefs  in  behaviour,  condemned,  ii. 

76, 78- 

Heathen  world,  not  left  without  the  knowledge  and 
means  of  obtaining  future  rewards,  in  anfwer  to  Mr; 
Hallett,  iii.  399,  400.  In  what  fenfe  they  were 
without  hope,  iii.  410.  Their  character,  though 
ever  fo  bad,  no  real  objection  againft  the  certainty  of 
a  future  ftate,  in  which  fincere  piety  '(hall  have  its 
reward,  iii,  413,  &c.  Their  character  vindicated 
from  Mr.  Halleti's  mifreprefentations,  iii.  418. 
&c.  The  corruption  of  their  manners  confidered,  iii. 
422.  And  their  idolatry,  iii.  427,  &c. 
Heathens ,  their  way  of  confecrating  their  Food,  ii.  S^ 
Heavenly  happinefs,  unfpeakable  and  unconceivable,  i. 
234,  235.  The  belief,  hope,  and  contemplation  of 
it,  will  tend  to  remove  the  fear  of  death,  i.  250. 
The  difference  between  it,  and  the  ftate  of  the  faints 

upon 
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upon  Earth,  i.  292,  293.     God  the  objecl:  and  the 

author  of  it,  i.  295,  296. 
Hezekiah,  his  behaviour  on  receiving  the   meflage  of 

his  death,  i.  213.     This  accounted  for,  i.  214. 
Jiobbes,    Mr.  his   notion  of  power   and    right   in   the 

deity  refuted,  iv.  40. 
Holy  and  heavenly  life,  ChrifVs  refurre&ion  fhould  be 

a  motive  to  it,  i.  463,  464. 
HOLT-GHOST,  his  teftimony  to  the   refurreelion  of 

Chrift,  i.  414. 
Honour,  falfe  notions  about  it,  iii.  313. 
Hope,  how  it  makes  the  time  to  come  feem  long,  i. 

76. 
Human  nature,  its  weaknefs,  i.  283. 
Humility  and  meeknefs  recommended,  particularly  to 

miniflers,  iv.  207. 
Hymns,  iv.  409,  410,  424,  426. 
Hypocrify,  its  odioufnefs,  ii.   19. 

&fAMES,  Rev.  Mr.  Stephen,  his  character,  i.  133 

J  —l37- 

Idolatry  of  the  heathens,  the  ftate  of  it  confidered  at 

large,  iii.  427 — 442. 
Jeremiah,  his  difcontented  fit,  i.  279. 
"Jefus  Chrift,  how  he  is  the  fame  yejferday,  to-day,  and 

for  ever,  i.   352,  353.     Meditation  on  his  Life,  iii. 

148.     See  CHRIST. 
yezvijb  nation,   their  corruption,  iii.  423. 
yew?,  whetherthey  had  any  exprefs  promifes  of  future 

eternal  rewards,  iii.  444.  How  the  later  Jews  came 

to  believe ,  a  refurre&ion,  iii.  448,  449,  450. 
Ignorance  often  the  occaiion  of  unpeaceablenefs,  i.   27. 
Imagination,  how  it  eftimates  time  to  come,  i.  73. 
Imitation  of  God,  the  nature,  grounds,  and  excellency 

of  it,   iv.   118 — 132. 
Immateriality  of  the  foul.     See  Soul. 
Immortality,  natural,  of  the  foul,  what,  iii,  284*  How 

proved,  iii.  286. 

lmper~< 
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Imperfeclions  of  chriftians  confidered,  ii.  28,  &c.  46, 
&c.  72,  &c.  We  fhould  not  fpeak  evil  of  that 
which  is  good,  on  the  account  of  them,  ii.  102. 

Impofition  in  matters  of  religion,  its  unreafonablenefs, 
ii.   135,  &c. 

Imprudence.     See  Indifcretions. 

Imputation  of  Chrift's  righteoufnefs,  in  a  Ariel  fenfe, 
abfurdity  of  that  dodtrine,  iii.  24.  iv.   279. 

Inclinations,  jpropenfions,  or  affections,  none  properly 
in  the  deity,  iv.   16,  &c.  25,  &c.  3J,  &c. 

Incorruptibility,  not  the  fame  with  immortality,  iih 
281. 

Indifcretions  of  chriftians  in  religious  matters,  iii  54* 
In  their  ordinary  conduct,  ii.  57. 

Infallibility  exploded,  ii.   135,   136. 

Inferiors.     See  Superiors. 

Infidelity,  the  leading  fin  of  the  old  world,  iii.  322; 

Job,  his  character,  fufferings,  and  patience,  i.  270. 
His  meaning,  when  he  fays,  I  would  not  live  always^ 
i.  272,  275.  His  patience  mixed  with  impatience, 
i.  282. 

"Jonah,  his  exceflive  difcontent,  i.  279. 

Joy,  the  duty  of  a  chriftian,  ii.  45. 

Ifraelites,    their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  a  moft  re- 
markable difpenfation  of  providence,  i.  33. 
?udas,  his  cafe,  i.   407. 
udgment  to  come,  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  as 
well  as  by  revelation,  iii.  386,  &c. 

Julius  Ctefar,  an  example  of  the  vanity  of  human 
purpofes  and  deiigns,   i.   158. 

Jujlifi 'cation  by  faith  confidered,  iii.  54,  124,  &c.  The 
abufe  of  this  doctrine,  iii.   126  Notes. 

Juftin  Martyr,  a  remarkable  quotation  from  him,  iv 
12. 
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ING,  bifhop,  his  notion  of  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
attributes  cenfured,  iv.  49. 
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Live  always,  Job's  meaning,  when  he  fays  he  would 
not  live  always,  j.  272,  275.  Who  they  are  that 
would  live  always  in  this  world,  i.  275.  Who  they 
are  that  would  not,  i.  277.  On  what  grounds  they 
make  this  choice,  i.  278.  The  expreflion,  I  would 
not  live  always,  confider'd  as  the  language  of  difcon- 
tent,  ibid.  As  the  language  of  nature,  i.  283.  As 
the  language  of  reafon,  i.  285.  As  the  language  of 
grace,  i.  289 — 302.  The  ufe  we  (hould  make  of 
this,  i.  302. 

Lives  and  Charafters  of  pious  perfons,  the  generality  of 
thofe  performances  cenfured,  i.  345. 

Living  unto  Chrift,    confidered  as  exemplified   in   the 
apoftles,  i.  501.   As  belonging  to  all  the  faithful  mi-* 
niflers  of  the  gofpel  in  every  age,  i.  512.     As  the 
character  of  every  fincere  chriftian,  i.  533. 

Locke,  Mr.  his  notion  of  the  poflibility  of  a  power  of 
thinking  being  fuperadded  to  a  fyftem  of  matter,  con- 
futed, iii.  211.  Other  pafTages  of  his  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  cenfured,  iii.  229,  230.  His  notion  of 
death  and  the  refurrection,  confidered,  iii.  367,  £3V. 
His  favourable  opinion  of  the  heathen  approved,  iii. 

371- 

Lord's -Supper,    the   end   and   defign  of   it,    ii.    296. 

Founded  only  on  the  exprefs  command  of  Chrift,  ii. 
297.     Its  main  intention  is  to  commemorate  the 
death    of  Chrift,  ii.   301.      Under  what    views,  ii. 
302,  309,  313,  319,  325,  344,  347,   350.     It  is  a 
commemorative    reprefentation    of   the    iacrifice   of 
Chrift,  ii.  325.      It  is  a  feaft  upon  a  facrifice,  ii. 
33d.      And  fo   is   expreffive  of  the  communion  of 
faints*  ibid.     And  of  our  Fellowfhip  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  ii.  333.     It  may  be   confidered  as  a 
folemn  form  of  renewing  our  covenant  with  God, 
and  a  means  and  fign  of  our  partaking  of  the  bleflings 
of  the  covenant,  ii,  336,  341.     The  main  ufe  and 
ultimate   defign  of  it,  ii.  354.     Who  they  are  that 
have  a  right  to  come  to  it,  ii.  356,  &c.     Of  the 
particular  preparation  for   it,  ii.   363.     Of  worthily 
receiving  it,  ii,  367.     Of  our  behaviour  after  U,  ii. 
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369.  The  obligations  chriftians  are  under  to  cele- 
brate it,  ii.  375,  &c.  It  is  the  molt  diftinguifhing 
command  of  the  gofpel,  ii.  383.  It  is  exceeding 
plain  and  intelligible,  ii.  386.  The  practice  of  it  is 
eafy,  ii.  38^^  It  is  very  advantagious,  ii.  388.  An 
anfwer  to  the  principal  excufes  for  neglecling  it,  ii, 
39 l ?  395'  399'  4°6,  4°8.  Devotional  exercifes  in 
relation  to  it,  before  receiving,  ii.  419 — 436.  At  the 
time  of  receiving,  if  440-— 451.  After  receiving, 
ii.  452—463. 

Love  of  the  world  an  enemy  to  benevolence,  iv*  315. 

Love  of  God,  falfe  notion  of  it,  iv.  100.     True  no- 
tion of  it,  iv.   103. 
%  Love  to  God  confidered,  iv.  109 — 112.     The  criterion 
or  mark  of  it,  iv.  113.  Three  kinds  of  it,  iv.  114. 

Love  feafts,  ii.   403,  404. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,'  &c.  a  ridiculous  fuperftition, 
ii.  30. 

Ltift$  and  paffions  of  men,  enemies  to  peace,  i.  26. 

M. 

"A/fAhometifW)  when  fet  on  foot,  and  how  propagated* 

*■*-*■   i.   432. 

Maimonides,  an  obfervation  of  his  about  fpells  and 
charms,  ii,  31. 

M$ny  his  fuperiority  to  other  living  creatures,  i.  143. 
He  is  a  moral  agent,  i.  474.  That  he  does  not  ceafe 
to  exift  when  the  body  dies,  iii.  259.  That  with- 
out the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  he  would  be  the  moft 
irregular  of  all  beings,  iii.  302,  304,  &-c.  And  the 
moft  unhappy,  iii.  323.  Confidered  in  two  views, 
iv.  303.     That  he  is  a  free  agent,  iv.  374. 

Matter,  our  idea  of  it,  as  a  divisible  andfolid  fubftance, 
iii.  189.  The  cohefion  of  its  parts  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  iii.  193.  Thinking  is  not  an  eflen- 
tial  property  of  it,  iii.  203,  223.  Is  not  a  mode  of 
any  property  belonging  to  it,  iii.  206.  It  cannot 
have  a  power  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  it,  iii.  110, 
224.    A  fyftem  of  it  confifts  of  juft  fo  many  diftin£r, 

compleat 
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compkat  beings,  as  it  hath  parts,  iii.  215.  Of  its 
primary  and  fecundary  qualities,  iii.  226,  227.  Not 
the  caufe  of  evil,  iv.  81,  82,  83.  See  Soul  and 
Thinking, 

Mean  and  difhonourable  actions,  a  great  blemifh  in  fome 
chriftians,  ii.  67. 

Meditations  on  various  fubjects,  iii.  148,  151,  155,  16a, 
165. 

Memory,  how  it  judges  of  the  time  part,  i.  70. 

Men,  and  their  opinions,  of  diftinguifhing  between 
them,  iv.  284. 

Merits  of  Chrift,  how  abufed  by  fome,  .ii.  23,  24. 

Mejjiah,  that  the  promifes  of  him  belonged  to  all  man- 
kind, iii.  390. 

Metaphorical  expreflions,  too  great  ftrefs  commonly 
laid  upon  them,  iii.  52. 

JMintfters  of  the  gofpel,  of  their  living  unto  Chrift,  f, 

512,  &c.  Their  office  and  employment,  i.  514,  515. 

The  method   they  fhould  follow  in  it,  i.  518,  &c. 

The  peoples  duty  towards  them,  i.  538,  539.     Mi- 

nifters  duty  further  confidered,  ii.  153,  &c.    A  (hort 

and  eafy  rule  of  conduct  for  them,  iv.  146.  In  order 

to  (hew  themfelves  approved  unto  God,  they  muft 

fettle  right  and  worthy  notions  of  him,    iv.  155. 

Muft  endeavour  to  know  his  mind  and  will,  iv.  158. 

Muft  ufe  humble  and  frequent  prayer,  iv.  160.  Muft 

follow  that  which  appears  to  be  their  duty,  whatever 

they  may  fuffer  for  it,  iv.   162.     They  muft  think 

and  judge  for  themfelves,  iv.  164.     Muft  fpeak  with 

an  honeft  "freedom,  iv.   173.     Muft  follow  that  way 

pf  preaching,  which  they  think  will  do  moft  good, 

jv.   177.     Muft  be  charitable  to  thofe  who  differ,  iv. 

181.     Their  ftudying  to  (hew  themfelves  approved 

of  God  recommended  by  feveral  confiderations,  iv. 

184,  &c.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  them,  iv.  194, 

&c.     The  means  they  are  to  make  ufe  of  for  accom- 

plifhing  it,  iv.  204,  &c.  How  they  are  to  take  heed 

to  themfelves,  iv.  205 — til.    And  to  their  dodtrine, 

\y.  211— 221.     See  Pajloral  Office. 
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Mora!  attributes  of  God  confidered,  iv.  [46.]  That 
we  have  clear,  diftin£fc  and  proper,  though  not  ade* 
quate  ideas  of  them,  iv.  [48.]  Their  unity  con- 
fidered, iv.  56,  &c.  In  what  fenfe  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  infinite,  iv.  63. 

Moral  fitnefs,  what,  iv.  7.  The  invariable  reafon  of 
the  divine  conduct,  iv.  36. 

Morality,  what  it  is,  and  its  obligations  confidered,  i. 
470.  Chriftianity  has  given  us  the  compleateft  fcheme 
of  it,  i.  488.  It  fhould  not  be  feparated  from  piety, 
ii.  21,  22. 

More,  Dr.  his  notion  of  angels  and  matter,  iv.  83. 

Morning,  Hymn  for,  iv.  409. 

Mortifications,  fuperftitious,  ii.  41.     Religious,  ii.  43. 

Motion  not  eflential  to  matter,  iii.  227.  It  cannot 
produce  thought,  iv.  381,  382,  383. 

Motion,  voluntary,  or  felf,  wonderful,  iii.  198. 

N. 

J\JAtura!  conscience  would  lofe  its  force  without  the 
+■*   belief  of  a  future  fiate,  iii.  321. 
Natural  and  moral  fitnefles  and  obligations  confidered, 

i.  475.  iv.  7,  8. 
Neceffity,  fcheme  of,  its  abfurdity,  iv.  376. 
New  Tear,  advice  concerning  it,  i.  97. 
Night,  how  divided  by  the  antient  Jews,  i.  67. 
Novelty,  eflay  on,  its  force,  and  the  good"   purpofes  it 
ferves  to,  iv.  319, 

O. 

fXBedience  included  in  faith,  iii.  40.  Rational  ground 

"  of  it,  iv.  105. 

Occafional  conformifts  vindicated,  i.  4,  5. 

Ode  on  the  author's  recovery  from  ficknefs,  iv.  41^ 

Old  Tejl ament,  of  ufe  to  chriftians,  iii.  16. 

Omens,  their  folly  and  abfurdity,  ii.  31,  32. 

Qmnifcience  of  God,,  i.  S^ 
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t^AP  AL  hierarchy,  its  rife,  ii.  124,  149.     The  de* 

•»      fign  of  its  eftablifhment,  ii.   126. 

Papijis,  of  their  oral  traditions,  ii.   116.     Abfurdity  of 

their  argument  concerning  the  vifibility  of  the  church, 

ii.   122. 

Pafchal,  M.  his  notion  of  bufinefs,  and  diverfions,  ii. 

PaJJions,  ungoverned,  a  great  blemifh  in  many  chris- 
tians, ii.  61,  63. 

Pajloral  office,  its  nature,  i.  322,  325.  Character  of 
thofe  who  behave  well  in  it,  i.  327,  513,  £3V.  And 
thereby  become  examples  to  others,  i.  328.  342.  See 
Mintjiers. 

Patterns,  four  kinds  of,  fet  before  us  in  fcripture,  i. 
330.     See  Examples. 

Paul,  what  he  was  before  his  conversion,  and  what 
afterwards,  i.  496,  497.  His  reafoning  about  the 
refurreclion  confidered,  iii.  382, 

Peace  of  the  Church,  how  that  topick  is  abufed,  i.  24, 
ii.  144. 

Peaceablenefs,  the  duty  explained,  i.  11.  The  objects 
of  it,  i.  13.  Its  limitation,  i.  17.  What  we  ought 
to  do  for  the  fake  of  it,  i.  18.  And  what  not,  i.  22. 
Whence  it  is  that  perfect  and  univerfal  peaceablenefs 
is  not  to  be  expected,  i.  25,  26.  Yet  we  mould  do 
our  utmoft  to  procure  it,  and  why,  i.  28.  It  is  a 
focial  virtue,  ii.  54.  Particularly  recommended  to 
minifters,  iv.  209. 

Peevijhnefs  cenfured,  ii.  63,  64. 

People  of  the  world,  and  people  of  God,  the  difference 
between  them,  ii.   89,  151. 

Perfection,  how  we  mould  endeavour  after  it,  ii.  95. 

Perfecution,  its  unreafonablenefs,  ii.  130.  How  prac- 
tifed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.   131. 

Peter,  the  cafe  of  his  denying  his  mafter  accounted  for, 
i.  406.  His  boldnefs  and  courage  afterwards,  i. 
408. 

Pharifees, 
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Pharijees,  their  chara&er,  ii.  18,  19.  Their  manner 
of  performing  their  feparate  prayers,  ii.   16^,   168. 

Piety  fhould  be  joined  with  other  moral  virtues,  ii,  19$ 
20. 

Platonifts,  their  notions  of  the  foul  and  body,  i\  455^ 

456. 
Pleafures  of  fenfe  of  two  kinds,  ii.  476. 

Pliny 9  his  remarkable   letter  about  the  Chriftians,  ii* 

384,  385- .       r  t .  n 
Poems  on  various  fubjecis,  391 — 428. 

Pope's  fupremacy,  the  wickednefs  of  that  pretention,  i'u 
147.  And  of  his  being  Peters  fuccefibr,  ii.  148. 
Wherein  he  is  like  the  devil,  ii.  149.  His  impiety* 
ii.   150. 

Popery,  a  fhort  but  terrible  portrait  of  it,  i.  6o>  61. 

Popifb  holidays  cenfur'd,  i.  50. 

Power  often  abufed,  i.   17. 

Praftice,  faith  antecedent  to  it,  in  order  to  it,  and  to 
be  difcovered  and  judged  by  it,  iih  60,  62,  63. 

Prayer,  what  are  not  the  rational  grounds  of  it,  ii.  239* 
What  are,  ii.  240.  It  tends  to  promote  right  no- 
tions of  God,  and  a  right  difpofition  towards  him, 
ibid.  It  keeps  up  a  lively  fenfe  of  our  dependance 
on  him,  ii.  243.  It  promotes  repentance,  ii.  247* 
It  tends  to  produce  an  habitual  ferioufnefs  of  fpirit, 
ii.  249.  It  improves  divine  love,  ii.  251.  Grati- 
tude towards  God,  ii.  252.  Truft  in  his  providence, 
ii.  254.  Contentment,  ii.  255.  Hope  in  God's 
mercy,  ii.  256.  Heavenly  -  mindednefs,  ii.  257. 
Charity  or  benevolence,  ii.  258.  It  tends  to  engage 
us  to  a  right  behaviour  in  all  refpecTs,  ii.  259.  The 
Qualifications  neceflary  to  render  it  acceptable,  viz, 
Sincerity,  ii.  265.  Humility,  ii.  268.  Attention 
of  mind,  ii.  271.  That  the  things  prayed  for  be 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  ii.  273.  Charity  and 
a  forgiving  fpirit,  ii-  274.  Faith,  ii.  275.  Sincere 
endeavours  after  the  things  prayed  for,  ii.  278. 
praying  as  Chriftians,  ii.  2.81.  With  an  ultimate 
View  to  the  glory -of  God,  ii.  283.    Perfeverance,  ii. 

286. 
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286.     The  moral  fitnefs,  ufefulnefs,  and  nece/Hty  of 
it,  iv.   132 — 136. 
Prayer,  fee  ret.     See  Secret  Prayer* 
Prayers,  ii.   261,  289,  437,  464.   iii.  236. 
Praying  by,  or  with  the  fpirit,  confidered,  ii.  51,  53. 
Preachers  blamed,  who  ufe  railing  invectives  in  their 
difcourfes,  i.   10,   19,  20.     And  who  fet  up  for  the 
only   Experimental  Preachers,  iv.    178,   179.     And 
who  deal  in  allegorical  and  figurative  flights,  iv.  245. 
Preaching  Chrift,  what,    i.  525,    &t.    What  method 
of  preaching  is  to  be  followed,  iv.   177,  220,  221. 
Anfwer   to   Mr.    Bali,    concerning  a  new  way  of 
preaching,  iv.  268,  &c. 
Prejbyterians,  a  defence  of  them,  iv.  335. 
Pride  and  difcontent  filenc'd,  iv.  401. 
Principles,  two,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil)  abfurd ity 

of  that  notion,  iv.   80. 
Private  judgment,    its  right   aflerted,  i.  23.  ii.   134, 

iv.  164,  hfc. 
Probable  arguments  confidered,    and  their   ufe  in   the 

Queftion  about  a  future  ftate,  iii.  265. 
Promifes  and  threatnings  of  God,  their  feeming  flow 

accomplishment  accounted  for,  i.  90. 
Providence,  book  of,  its  excellency,  and  how  we  are  to 
ftudy  it,  i.  36,  37.     An  objection  againft  it  folved> 
i.  87. 
Prudence,  three  forts  of,  ii.  58.     NecefTary  to  be  join- 
ed with  induftry,  ibid.     Recommended  to  minifters, 
iv.  210. 
Purgatory,  the  ufe  made  of  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ii.  127,  128.     Borrow'd  from  the  Pagans,  iii.  454. 

Qi 

f\TJE  RI ES  propofed  to  the  Confideration    of  all 
^f  .  fuch,  as  think  it  an  injury  to  religion,  to  fhew 
tne  reafonablenefs  of  it,  iv.  233 — 251. 
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R. 

nAtiorittl  Grounds  and  motives  of  faith,  how  far  ne- 
-*  *•  ceffary  to  be  known,  iii.  56—59. 
Reading  and  meditation  to  be  joined  with  fecret  prayer, 

"•  234- 
Reafon^  its  voice  againft  living  always  in  this  world,  i. 

235.     Why  fome  men  are  fo  much  againft  the   ufe 
of  it  in  religion,  i.  526.  iii.  119.     Of  the  proofs  of 
a  future  ftate   from   it.     See   Future  Jlate.     Several 
Queries  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who 
are  againft  the  ufe  of  it  in  religion,  iv.  233 — 251. 
Recreations.     See  Diver/ions. 
Re&litude,  divine,  confidered,  iv.  [44.] 
Reformers,  the  firft,  miftaken  in  many  things,  iv.  170, 

171. 
Religion,  with  refpecT:  to  faith  and  practice,  promoted 
by  remembring  God's  works  of  providence,  i.  38, 
39.  What  true  religion  is,  ii,  27.  How  we  mould 
regard  the  honour  of  it,  ii.  92.  It  cannot  be  kept 
up  without  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  iii.  304. 
Relying  on  Chrift  mould  be  in  a  way  ©f  holinefs  and 

obedience,  ii.  22.  How  abufed  by  fome,  ii.  23^ 
Refignaiion,  rational  grounds  of,  iv.  108. 
Refurregion  of  the  dead,  whether  believed  by  the  faith- 
ful of  old,  i.  116.  Inferred  from  the  refurrection  of 
Chrift,  i.  448.  The  ufes  believers  fhould  make  of 
this  dodrine,  i.  458,  460.  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of 
it  examined,    iii.  368.     That  it  will  be  universal, 

iiL  393# 
Refurretfion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 

Chriftianity,  i.  371.  It  might  have  ftood  firm, 
though  it  had  not  been  fupported,  as  it  is,  hy  the 
teftimony  of  eyewitneftes,  i.  372.  The  goodnefs 
of  God  in  giving  us  this  more  than  fufficient  evi- 
dence of  it,  i.  376.  The  nature  of  the  thing  is  not 
fuch  as  to  render  the  teftimony  concerning  it  incre- 
dible, i.  377.  The  truth  of  it  prov'd  from  the 
number  of  witnefles,  i.  385.  From  their  character,  i. 

%  389- 


the  four  preceding  Volumes. 

389.  From  their  fteadinefs  in  their  teftimony,  i. 
393.  By  comparing  them  before,  with  themfclves 
after 9  the  time  they  affirmed  Chrift  to  be  rifen,  i. 
400 — 413.  See  Apoftles.  From  the  Defcent  and 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  i.  414.  From  the  con- 
fequence  or  fuccefs  of  the  apoftles  teftimony,  i.  418 
—432,  The  information,  comfort  and  inftrucliort 
arifing  from  this  important  truth,  i.  435,  &c.  It 
(hould  be  a  motive  to  an  holy  and  heavenly  life,  i. 
462. 

Revealed  religion  defended,  i.  490,  491.  The  mif- 
chief  of  fetting  it  and  reafon  at  variance,  i.  492. 
It  cannot  teach  doctrines  fubverfive  of  natural  re- 
ligion, iii.  359.. 

Revelation  does  not  deftroy  the  proofs  of  a  future  {fate 
from  reafon,  iii.  356,  hfc. 

Rewards,  future,  believed  by  the  good  men  of  old, 
i.  114.  Preferred  before  all  earthly  things,  i.  117. 
Hoped  for  by  them,  i.  119.  How  they  died  in 
the  faith  of  them,  i.  120.  Discoverable  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
human  virtue,  iii.  340.  This  appears  from  the 
wifdom  of  God,  iii.  342.  From  his  infinite' good- 
nefs,  iii.  343.  From  the  joys  of  a  good  confcience, 
iii.  349,  350.  From  the  natural  and  ftrong  incli- 
nation to  hope,  iii.  351.  From  the  goodnefs  of 
providence,  iii.  353. 

Rewards  and  punifhments,  the  diftribution  of  them  one 
branch  of  Chrift's  regal  office,  ii.  117. 

Richard  I.  his  complaint  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclefiafticks,  ii.  127. 

Rigours,  unneceflary  and  hurtful,  one  inftance  of  fu- 
perftition,  ii.  40. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  to  her,  on  her  excellent  Poems,  iv.  493. 

s. 

VAcrament,  fuperfHtious  notions  and  practices  in  rela- 

^    lation  to  it,  ii.  46,  48,  49.     See  Lord's  Supper. 

Sacraments,   a  plain  account  of  them,    ii.   296,  297. 

Of  the  name,  ii.  298.     They  are  an  indication  of 
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man's  being  in  a  ftate  of  apoftafy  from  God,  ii.  299. 
And  of  his  being  in  a  recoverable  ftate,  ii.  300. 
See  Baptifm  and  Lord's  /upper, 

Sadducees,  their  character,  ii.  19.  Our  Saviour's  argu- 
ment with  them  concerning  the  refurreclion  con- 
fidered,  iii.   380. 

Saints  Days,  &c.  of  their  obfervation,  i.  47,  48. 

Salvation  of  others,  how  to  be  endeavoured  by  us,  ii, 

93- 
Satisfaction  of  Chrift  inferr'd  from  this  refurrecrJon,  i. 

439.     In  what  fenfe,  and  on  what  accounts,  it  was 

neceflary,    iii.    402 — 410.     Scripture  notion  of  it, 

iv.  62,  63. 

Saving  Faith,     See  Faith, 

Scriptures^  how  to  be  ftudied,  i.  520. 

Secret  prayer  prov'd  to  be  a  duty  from  the  fcripture 
commands,  ii.  172.  From  fcripture  examples,  ii. 
181.  From  the  reafons  that  evince  prayer  in  general 
to  be  a  duty,  taken  from  its  feveral  parts,  ii.  185, 
From  the  duty  of  felf-dedication,  ii.  188.  From 
the  ftate  of  men,  as  converted  or  unconverted,  ii. 
190.  The  benefits  and  advantages  of  it,  ii.  193; 
It  rriay  be  perform'd  with  the  leaft  diftraclion,  ii.  195, 
It  hath  the  advantage  of  greater  liberty,  ii.  200.  It 
may  with  more  eafe  be  adapted  to  the  cireumftanees 
of  particular  perfons,  ii.  203.  It  prepares  the  way 
for  more  publick  duties,  ii.  206.  It  aflifts  us  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  our  fpiritual  ftate,  ii.  209. 
The  reward  promifed  to  it,  conlider'd,  ii.  211,  216, 
&c.  The  queftion  concerning  the  frequency  of  it 
confidered,  ii.  220,  &c.  An  exhortation  to  it,  ii, 
224.     Directions  about  it,  ii.  227,  &c, 

Self-Dedication,  ii.   188. 

Seif-Deniah,     See  Mortifications, 

^elf-Love,  natural,  and  what  is  its  proper  object,  iv, 
197.     See  Benevolence. 

Separate  ftate  of  the  foul  after  death,  largely  proved,  iii, 
374,  &c. 

§huckford,  Mr.  his  notion  of  reafoii  and  tradition  cen- 
sured, iii.  254,  255. 

Sight, 


the  four  preceding  Volumes. 

Sight,  a  Hymn  on,  iv.  396-  f  ,   „         . 

%«  of  the  crofs,  no  better  than  a  fpell  or  charm,  n. 

Smelts  evil,  and  God's  readinefs  to  pardon  it,  appear 
i'n  the  death  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  ii.  328,  329. 

iii.  458.  m ♦ .    ,  ... 

Sincerity,  what,  ii.  132.  Sufficient  to  intitle  men  to 
God's  favour,  ii.  133.  Error  cannot  hurt  a  man 
who  has  it,  ii.  134.  Recommended  to  ministers,  iv. 

208.  r 

Singer,  Mrs.  to  her,  occafioned  by  a  copy  of  verfes  on 

death,  iv.  405. 
Singularity j  needlefs,  blamed,   ii.  82. 
Social  affeaions,  their  praife,  iv.  202. 
Social  virtues,  deficiency  in  them  one  imperfeftion  of 

Chriftians,  ii.  72.  , 

Socrates  never  exprefs'd  any  uncertainty  about  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  iii.  479,  480. 
Socrates,  Plato,  &c.  vindicated,  iii.  420.  botes. 
Solidity  effential  to  matter,  iii.  223.     See  Extenfton  and 

Matter. 
Solitude  and  fociety  confidered,  ii.  73. 
Soul  and  body,  of  their  feparation   by   death,  i.  221. 

The  chriftian's  comfort  under  this  thought,  i.  229* 
Soul  denned  by  its  powers  and  faculties,  iii.  187.    That 
it  is  immaterial,  ibid.     The  chief  prejudices  againft 
its  immateriality  removed,  iii.   188.     That  there  is 
no  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  an  immaterial   fub- 
ftance,  ibid.     We  cannot  tell  how  the  foul  thinks, 
iii.  191.     That  its  union  with  the  body  is  not  ab- 
folutely  unconceivable,    iii.   192.     Of  their  mutual 
dependence,  in  their  operations,  on  each  other,  iii. 
194.     The  objection  from   the  cafe  of  brutes  con- 
fider'd,  iii.   199.     Its  immateriality   largely  proved, 
and   objections  anfwered,    iii.    203—235.     Of   its 
natural  immortality,  as  an  argument    for  a  future 
Hate,  iii,  281.      That  in   its  nature   and  original, 
it  is  diftindt  from  the   body,   iii.  372.     And   after 
death  exifts  feparately  from  it,  iii.  374,  &c.    How 
it  is  influenced  by  the  body,  iv.  313.     Eflay  on  its 
Jarge   capacities^   and    the    perfection   of  happinefs 

for 
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for  which  it  is  defigned,  iv.  326.     Its  immateriality 

further  proved,  iv.  378. 
Soul's  afcent,  iv.  414. 
Souls  diftingu idled  into  three  claffes  by  fome  of   the 

heathen  writers,  iii.  453. 
Spells  and  charms,  &f<\    their  ridiculous  folly,  ii.  30, 

33- 
SPIRIT,  its  teftimony,  what,  iii.  30,  31,  32.  Miftaken 

notion  about  it,  iii.  33,  34. 
Spirituality  of  God,  and  of  other  immaterial  beings, 

iii.  234. 
Subjcription  to  articles  of  faith,  the  impofing  of  it  un- 

reafonable,  ii.  138,  £sV. 
Superiors  and  inferiors,  how  they  mould  behave  to  each 

other,  ii.  78. 
Superjiition,  how  it  hurts  religion,  ii.  29.    What  it  is, 

and  feveral  inftances  of  it,  ii.  30,  &c.  40,  &f>. 
Synods  and  aflemblies,  what  we  are  to  think  of  them, 

iv.  168,  169. 

T. 

^TTEmperanee,    its  praife,    ii.    61.      Recommended  to 

«*    minifters,  iv.  207. 

Temper ance  in  diverfions,  the  great  advantages  of  it,  ii. 

508,  &c. 
TeJIy  facramental,  its  unreafonablenefs,  ii.  128,  129. 
thinking  not  eflential  to  matter,  iii.  203,  223.     Not 

a  mode  of  any  property  belonging  to  matter,  iii. 

206.     It  cannot  be  Superadded   to  matter,  iii.  210, 

224.     It  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  divifibility  of 

matter,  iii.  211,  &c.  That  it  is  natural  or  elTential 

to  immaterial  fubftances,  iii.  231,  &c.    See  Matter 

and  Soul, 
Thinking  perfons  more  liable  to  doubts,  than  the  un^ 

thinking,  iii.  478. 
Thirtieth  of  January,  reafons  againft  that  anniverfary, 

i.  59. 
Thought  defined,  iii.  187.     Not  a  mode  of  matter  an4 

jnotion,  iii.  209.    See  Confcioufnefs  and  Thinking. 

Thoughts 


the  four  preceding  Volumes. 

Thoughts  and  purpofes  of  mortal  men,  what  they  ufually 
are,  i.  143,  I45>  15I-  How  death  puts  an  end  to 
them,  i.  153,  155.  What  they  (hould  be,  and  how 
regulated,  i.   161. 

Time,  when  pafled,  appears  much  fhorter  than  when 
it  is  to  come,  i.  68.  And  why,  i.  69.  How  we 
take  our  account  of  time  patt,  i.  70.  How  we 
take  our  account  of  time  to  come,  i.  73.  The  ufe 
we  fhould  make  of  this  obfervation,  i.  78.  In  the 
fight  of  God,  the  longeft  time  is  as  nothing,  i.  82. 
See  GOD.  The  inferences  from  this  doctrine,  i.  87. 
The  ufe  we  mould  make  of  it,  i.  94. 

Time  and  eternity,  how  we  may  make  a  comparifon 
between  them,  i.  94.     Why  we  (hould  do  this,  i. 

Timothy,  St.  Paul's  conduct  in  circumcifing  him,  and 
not  Titus,  confidered,  iv.   160,  161. 

Tongue,  its  government,  i.   19. 

Tradition  confider'd,  as  it  relates  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
ftate,  iii.  333,  334,   335,  337,  471. 

Tr an f migration  of  the  foul,  the  Egyptians  notion  of  it, 
iii.  471.  That  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  PlatoniJist 
iii.  472. 

Tranjuhftantiation,  its  abfurdity,  ii.   386,   393, 

Truth  not  to  be  facrificed  to  peace,  i.  23.  Courage  and 
conftancy  in  the  profeffion  and  practice  of  it,  recom- 
mended, iv.  210.  The  difputes  about  it,  and  how 
we  may  find  it,  iv.  212.  Marks  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  error,  iv3  213,  215,  217. 

Truths  difcovered  by  reafon  and  revelation,  and  by  reve- 
lation only,  iii.  35,   36.     By  reafon  only,   iii.   37. 

Twenty-ninth  of  May,  reafons  againft  the  obfervation  of 
it,  i.  59. 

V. 

TjTEgetation  confider'd,    with  regard  to  organization 
V     and  nutrition,  iii.  228,  229. 
Vicarious  punifhment  confider'd,  iv.  51,  58,  62. 
Virtue  would  languilh,  and  vice  prevail,  without  the 
belief  of  a  future  ftate,  iii.  309. 

ViftbU 
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Vifible  head  of  the  church,  the  abHirdity  of  that  notion, 

ii,   112,   113. 
Vneafinefs  of  any  kind,  an  enemy  to  benevolence,  Ivs# 

Uprightnefs.     See  Sincerity, 

\  W. 

JJJAking^  a  thought  at,  iv.  403. 
**     Walking  by  faith,  what  it  implies,  in*  143; 
Watching^  as  it  relates  to  prayer,  ii.  231,  232. 
Waterlandy  Dr.  his  notions  of  fincerity,  and  fubfcrip-* 
tion  to  articles,    refuted,    ii.    132,  133,  141,  142$ 

-   J43- 

Watts ,  Mr.  to  him,  on  his  divine  poems,  iv.  391. 

Weimar^  Mrs.  her  death  and  character,  i.  307. 

Wicked^  their  refurrection,  i.  451,  452, 

Will  and  power  of  God  confidered,  iv.  24,  36,  &c* 

46. 
Will  of  God  with  refpect  to  his  rational  creatures,  iv. 

70,  71. 
Will)  human,  Defcartes's  notion  of  it  excepted  againft, 

iv.  67. 
Wifdom  the  firft  fpring  of  action  in  the  deity,  iv.  7.  6V. 

141. 
Wifbart)    Dr.  extract  from  a  fermon  of  his,  on  the 
fubject  of  education,  iv.  230,  231,  Defended  againft 
Mr.  Ball)  iv.  291. 
WitneJJes  of  Ch rift's  refurrection,  their  number,  i.  385. 
Their  character,  i.  389.      Steady  and   unfhaken  in 
their  teftimony,  i.  393.     Comparifon  between  what 
they  were  before,  and  what  they  were  after,  i.   400 
—  413.     The  confequence  or  fuccefs  of  their  tefti- 
mony, i.  418 — 432.     See  Apojlles. 
Words  and  phrafes  in  religion,  the  abfurdity  of  laying 

a  ftrefs  upon  them,  ii.  35, 
Works )  what  the  apoftle  Paul  meant  by  them,  iii.  39, 

124. 
Works  of  providence,  fignal  ones,  why  to  be  remem- 
bered, i.  36. 

World, 


the  four  preceding  Volumes. 

World,  of  our  leaving  it,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  us 
in  it  at  Death,  and  what  fhould  comfort  Chriftians 
under  that  thought,  i.  221,  222,  225,  226,  236* 
237.  How  we  fhould  endeavour  to  wean  ourfelves 
from  it.  i.  247. 

Y. 

rOUNG  Friend j  verfes  to  one,  iv.  399. 
Young    gentlemen,   their   wrong   way  of  thinking, 
and  wrong  turn  of  mind,  expos'd,  ii.  500,  £ffV. 

Young  people,  how  apt  they  are  to  put  from  them  the 
thoughts  of  death,  i.  146.  The  folly  of  it,  i.  147. 
The  thoughts  they  ufually  indulge  themfelves  in,  i. 
148.  Serious  advice  to  them,  i.  165,  &c.  What 
fhould  reconcile  death  to  them,  i.  24b.  A  perfua- 
five  to  their  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  ii.  396,  397. 
The  importance  of  forming  their  minds  to  virtue,  ii; 
473.  The  danger  they  are  in  from  their  paflions  and 
love  of  pleafure,  ii.  474^  475.  Of  their  diverfions, 
ii.  477.  The  choice  of  them,  ii.  478.  Directions 
concerning  them,  ii.  484- — 506.  Enforced  by  fe» 
veral  conhderations,  ii.  506-— 512. 

Youth,  on  the  death  of  one,  iv.  398. 

Z. 

*7E  AL  for  that  which  is  good,  one  of  thofe  good 
£■*    things  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  have  evil  fpoken 

of,  and  how  this  is  to  be  done,  ii.   14. 
Zeal  for  the  truth,  not  inconfiftent  with  charity  for 

thofe  who  are  thought  to  be  in  an  error*  iv.    180$ 

181. 
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BOOKS  .printed  for  J.  Waugh,  at  the 
Turk's  Head  in  Gracechurch-Street. 

The  Nine  following  by  the   late  Reverend  Mr. 
Henry   Grove. 

I.  OERMONS  and  Trafts,  in  Four  Volumes  Octavo, 
*^  The  Third  Edition.     Price  bound  I  /. 

II.  Sermons.  Being  Two  additional  Volumes.  Price 
bound  10  s.  Which,  with  thefe  Four  Volumes,  con- 
taining all  the  Pieces  publifhed  by  Mr.  Grove  in 
his  Life-time,  compleats  that  Author's  Works  in  Ten 
Volumes  Octavo,  of  which  Collection  the  following 
only  are  to  be  had  feparate. 

III.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign 
of  the  Lord's-Supper,  in  which  the  principal  things 
relating  to  this  Institution  are  briefly  considered,  and 
fhewn  to  arife  out  of  one  fmgle  Notion  of  it,  viz.  As 
a  Memorial  of  the  Death  of  Chrift.  The  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. To  which  is  added,  i.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Ob- 
ligations of  Chriftians  to  communicate ;  and  an  Anfwer 
to  the  ufual  Pleas  for  neglecting  it.  2.  Devotional  Ex- 
ercifes  relating  to  the  Lord's-Supper.     Price  i  jr.  6  d. 

N,  B.    The  Difcourfe  on   the  Obligations3  &c.    tQ 
be  had  feparate.     Price  3^. 

IV.  Wifdom  the  firft  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity. 
The  Second  Edition.  Price  is.  6d. 

V.  A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Daniel  Harfon9  at  Moreton-Hampftead9 
Devonjhire>  July  27,  1737.  Publifhed  together  with 
the  Sermon  preached  on  the  fame  Occafion.  By  t\\§ 
Reverend  Mr.  Stephen  Towgood,     Price  is, 

VI.  Mifcellanies  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  moft  of  them 
formerly  publifhed,  and  now  colle&ed  into  one  Vo- 
lume.    Price  is.  6  d. 

VII.  The  great  Ufefulnefs  of  good  Examples  duly 
attended  to  ;  and  Encouragement  to  follow  them.  A 
Funeral  Sermon  occafioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late 
Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Darch  of  Hull-Bifhops,  in    the- 
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County  of  Somerfet,  who  departed  this  Life,  Jan.  2X> 
J737,  ^Etat.  65.  Price  6d. 

VIII.  The  Friendly  Monitor;  or  Three  Sermons, 
pointing  out  fome  of  thofe  Errors  and  Imperfections  in 
the  Conduct  of  Chriftians,  by  which  they  leflen  both 
their  own  Reputation  and  that  of  Religion.  The 
Third  Edition.  Price  1  s. 

IX.  The  Regulation  of  Diverfions ;  defigned  prin- 
cipally for  the  Benefit  of  Young  Perfons.  The  Second 
Edition.     Price  4  d. 

*fhe  Eight  following  by  the  Reverend  Mr,  Thomas 

Amory. 

I.  Chrift  the  Light  of  the  World,  or,  the  principal 
Improvements  made  in  Religion  by  Chriftianity.  Re- 
prefented  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Young  Mens 
Lecture  at  Exon.     Price  6  d. 

II.  The  Character  and  BlefTednefs  of  thofe,  to  whom 
to  live  is  Chriit,  and  to  die  Gain.  Reprefented  in  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Illminjler  in  Somerfetjhire^  on  the 
much  lamented  Death  of  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  James 
Strong.     Price  6  d. 

III.  The  Nature  of  Sound  Doctrine,  and  the  En- 
couragements to  preach  it.  Reprefented  in  a  Charge, 
delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
William  Harris ',  at  Wells  in  Somerfet/hire*  Price  6d. 

IV.  Self-Dedication  to  God  explained  and  recom- 
mended, with  a  particular  view  to  the  New  Year,  and 
a  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  Youth.     Price  6  d. 

V.  The  Prayer  of  King  Jehojhaphat  confidered, 
and  applied  to  the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  in  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Taunton^  December  18,  1745.  Being  the 
Day  appointed'  for  a  Publick  Faft,  on  Account  of  the 
War  and  Rebellion.     Price  6  d. 

VI.  A  Dialogue  on  Devotion,  after  the  Manner  of 
Xenophon  j  in  which   the  Reafonablenefs,  Pleafure  and 
Advantages  of  it  are  confidered.     To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Converfation  of  Socrates  on  the  Being  and  Provi- 
dence 
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dence  of   God,  tranflated  from  the  Greek,     The  Se* 
cond  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  Price  I  s. 

VII.  Daily  Devotion  affifted  and  recommended,  in 
Four  Sermons  ;  reprefenting  the  principal  Instances  of 
the  Providence  and  Goodnefs  of  God^  which  every 
Morning  and  every  Evening  offer  to  our  Thoughts,  and 
the  Ufe  we  mould  make  of  them.    Pi  ice  n.  6  d. 

VIII.  Six  Sermons  ori  a  Future  Judgment.  Price  2  s. 


1.  The  Family  Prayer-Book,  or  Prayers  to  be  ufed 
in  Families  every  Morning  and  Evening.  To  which 
are  added  fome  diflinct  Forms  for  more  fpecial  and 
extraordinary  Occafions.     Price  bound  2  s. 

II.  Sermons  to  Young  Perfons  on  various  Subjects, 
preached  on  New  Year's-Day.  By  the  Reverend  Mr, 
William  May.     Price  bound  is.  6  a*. 

III.  Plain  Reafons  for  being  a  Chriftian.    Price  6  d* 

IV.  The  Character  of  St.  Paul  as  a  Preacher,  con- 
fidered,  and  recommended.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Harris 
at  Wells  in  Somerfeljhire.  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sa* 
inuel  BUingJley.     Price  6  d. 

V.  A  Critical  and  Chronological  Hiftory  of  the 
Rife,  Progrefs,  ^Declenfion,  and  Revival  of  Know- 
ledge, chiefly  Religious.     In  two  Periods. 

j.  The  Period  of  Tradition  from  Adam  to  Mofes. 

2.  The   Period  of  Letters  from  Mofes  to  Chrijf. 
In  Two  Volumes*  Quarto.     By  Henry  Winder,  D.  D. 

^he  two  following  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Mason. 

I.  Self-Knowledge.  A  Treatife,  mewing  the 
Nature  and  Benefit  of  that  important  Science,  and  the 
Way  to  attain  it.  Intermixed  with  various  Refle&ir 
ons  and  Obfervations  on  Human  Nature.  Price 
bound  4  s. 

N.  B.    There   is   a  fmaller  Edition  of  this  Book. 
Price  bound  2  s. 

II.  Subjeaion  to  the  Higher  Powers  eonfidered,  in 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Dorking  in  Surry.  Nov.  5,  1740. 
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